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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 





Our readers will find our columns arranged in 
a manner different from that heretofore pursued. 
Having received complaints from many of our 
subseribers of the monotony caused by the clas- 
sification of subjects, we have endeavoured, by a 
diversified arrangement, to render our periodical 
readable continuously from the beginning to the 
end. We are convinced of the justice of our 
decision in this respect. The system of classi- 
fication, useful only for reference, will be pur- 
sued in the table of contents; while the reader, 
really determined to become acquainted with the 
literature of the past three months, will not be 
appalled by the heavy ranks of serried histories, 
nor cloyed by the sweets of accumulated light 
literature. We have also gained an additional 
advantage by the facilities afforded, under our 
new plan, for nuticing works published almost 
up to the day of our appearance. 

The literature of the past quarter does not 
possess quite so promising a character as that 
of the previous three months. Although we 
cannot say that there has been any actual stop- 
page in the book-market, we regret to find the 
tide running in favour of novels. During the 
last war, it will be remembered, the sale of prose 
works of fiction was great. We had hoped that, 
with the civilization of 1855, an improvement 
had been effected in public taste. Human na- 
ture, however, proves herself immutable; and 
human intellects still seek refuge from real ca- 
lamities in the paths of unreal adventure. 

Amongst the many topics that have occupied 
public attention, few have excited so much in- 
terest as Mrs. Norton's “ Letter to the Queen 


on the Laws of Marriage and Divorce.”* This, 
with other pamphlets on the same subject, are 
before us; one by an American author, another 
on the ‘‘ Laws and Practice of Parliament,” by a 
gentleman of the legal profession. The latter 
is a clear and able exposition, written with’ good 
feeling. 

Mrs. Norton’s own pamphlet must be viewed 
in two lights, public and personal. We are 
not at present disposed to enter into the merits 
of the general question,—the projected reform 
in the laws relative to marriage. It is to be 
undertaken, we believe, next session, by Lord 
Lyndhurst. It cannot be denied that Mrs. 
Norton has ably supported her cause. As to 
the policy of her so doing, there may be some 
doubt; but it must be recollected that Mrs. 
Norton never argued the question personally 
till after seventeen years of silence: her his- 
tory was forced once more on public attention 
by an unmanly and unprovoked attack in the 
County Court. 

To any person knowing all the circumstances 
of the case, Mrs. Norton must be held excused, 
if not justified, in publishing with so much re- 
ference to her own case. 

The supply of historical works is very 
meagre in comparison with that presented to 
our readers in July. Helps’ “ History of the 
Conquest of South America”+ is the most 
important and interesting; while Dr. Doran's 
‘Lives of the Queens of the House of Hano- 
ver" {—a compilation of anecdotes—is neither 
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the one nor the other. The “Old Court 
Suburb ”* partakes all the qualities of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s pleasant style, and certainly has pre- 
tensions to the character of an historical work. 
It is difficult to class the “ Life of an Eastern 
King;"+ but so faithful appear the pictures of 
the mode of living of Nussir-u-deen, late King 
of Oude, that we think we are safe in placing it 
under the title, Biography. Written by a gen- 
tleman holding the office, as we understand, of 


- librarian to his late Majesty, it affords to the 


reader a pleasant glimpse into the interior of 
an Indian palace. It is, however, written with 
palpably ulterior objects. 

We are compelled to postpone the insertion 
of our review on the “ Life of Hyder Ali.” 
While on the subject of India, however, we 
cannot fail to allude to the Report made by the 
Madras Commission on Torture. The awful 
revelations contained in it have now been fully 
discussed both in and out of Parliament. The 
conduct of the East India Company cannot be 
too strongly reprobated in shutting their eyes to 
the disgusting practices of their servants, and 
disregarding all representations made to them 
on the subject. We are almost inclined to pity 
the contemptible position of those directors, 
members of the House of Commons, who, 
two years ago, so boldly contradicted and de- 
nounced Mr. Danby Seymour on account of his 
statements relative to the existence of this 
odious and revolting practice. 

Of all narratives of Polar Expeditions yet 
published, the “Memoirs and Journals of 
Lieutenant Bellot’§ possess peculiar claims 
upon our interest and attention. His bright, 
brief career and his melancholy death at- 
tracted attention to his name, and excited 
sympathy for his fate. At the meeting held 
in this country upon that last sad occasion, 
the most illustrious men bore witness to his 
talents, his heroism, and his virtues; and, in 
reading these “Journals,” few will fail being 
struck by the daring originality of his character, by 
the fertility of his imagination, the enthusiastic 
intrepidity of his spirit, and the tender affec- 
tion of his disposition. His character combined 
the noblest distinctive qualities of the two 
nations. He united the liveliness of thought, 
the brilliant originality, and the spirited enter- 
prise of the French to the inflexible resolution, 
the strong moral nature, and the great prac- 
tical sense of the English. It is not saying too 
much to assert that, at any period and in any 
country, Bellot, had he lived, would have been 
a very remarkable man. Biographers are, per- 
haps, too apt to discover inestimable virtues in 








* Hurst and Blackett. + Hope and Co, 
t Thatcher. § 2 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
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their deceased heroes; but Bellot’s “ Journals,” 
given here in their crude, original form, fully 
justify the high opinions expressed of his con- 
duct and character. He was an intrepid, noble- 
hearted young man, possessing attributes of 
character and soul which marked him for a 
lofty destination among men. His life—pure, 
noble, and heroic in this age of “‘ shams ’’—stands 
out a healthy, natural picture for the emulation 
of youth and posterity. 

The admirable biographical sketch attached to 
the “Journals,” by W. Lemer, supplies us with 
many interesting facts conceraing Bellot's early 
years. He appears to have been a child of re- 
markable talents and singular assiduity. Born 
of poor parents, he won his way through school 
to college, and from thence to the navy, by sheer 
industry and ability ; and, when on board ship, 
by activity and devotion to his duty, gained 
rapid promotion from the rank of éléve to that 
of enseigne de vaisseau. Having long revolved 
in his mind the project of a visit to the Arctic 
regions on his return from sea in 1851, he soli- 
cited and obtained from his Government permis- 
sion to offer his services to Lady Franklin in 
the expedition then fitting out at her ex- 
pense. Appointed second in command, he sailed 
with Captain Kennedy, in June, 1851, on the 
expedition, the notes of which comprise the 
contents of the present volume. In October, 
1852, this expedition returned; and such was 
the high opinion entertained of Bellot’s capa- 
city, that Lady Franklin offered him a separate 
command, and his former commander volun- 
teered to serve under him! But so flattering 
a proposal was modestly declined by Bellot. 
After some months spent in Paris and London, 
he obtained a second permission, in 1853, to 
join the Government ay then fitting 
out at Woolwich, and in May, 1853, sailed once 
more, and for the last time, for the Arctic 
regions, on board the Phenix. Such is a brief 
sketch of a career, throughout which his zeal, 
activity, and intelligence, attracted the atten- 
tion of all those with whom he served. In 
1844 we find Admiral Desfosses writing to the 
French Minister of Marine “that M. Bellot 
was the most distinguished éléve on the station, 
for his high intelligence, his character, and his 
conduct ; he is good for everything, and full of 
ardour to do everything ; superior in all points to 
his age and position.” Such distinguished praise 
of a boy of nineteen marked him for eminence. 

His journal at this period of his life betrays 
an amount of thought and reflection singular 
for a boy. In October, 1844, we find these re- 
marks upon his growing apathy and indolence. 

“In spite of all my fine resolutions to work, and my 
recriminations against the jokes of my companions, I 
have done nothing yet since our departure from France, 
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and I am likewise afraid of letting myself give way to 
a fault from which I cannot guard myself too carefully. 
Iam _ not so blind as not to see all these things, and 
yet I have not strength to repress these defects. 

“Ought I not also to reflect that I am destined to 
support a numerous and beloved family, of whom I 
am the sole hope? I am considered ambitious, I am 
sure —and it is true; but is there a nobler aim 
than that for the ambition of a young man? This 
laudable feeling, I well know, is not the only one that 
makes me thus contemplate all my projects of glory 
and advancement; perhaps even there is too much 
self-love in all my schemes; but these two motives 
together must make me desirous of prompt advance- 
ment, I must work to win a good reputation, instead 
of lapping myself to sleep in ease and supineness, 
barely tolerable in a young man whose parents are 
wealthy. I too often forget what I have been: I do 
not reflect that my father is a poor workman, with a 
large family; that he has made very great sacrifices 
for me; that all the money I spend uselessly would 
be of great help at home. I ought to consider, that in 
those moments of forgetfulness, in which I lavish my 
money as if I was habituated to abundance, my poor 
mother is perhaps at her wit’s end to provide for the 
necessities of the family.” 

. . . * . * 

*T am glad to have scrutinized the state of my heart, 
to have had the courage to explore its recesses and put 
my hand on all the unsound places; perhaps I shall 
also have the courage to cure them. I will try, at any 
rate, and by the end of a certain time I shall perhaps 
come to enjoy that self-esteem which satisfies and 
renders one happy in all cireumstanstances in which 
a man may be placed.” 


But he soon corrected this early indolence, 
and in his surprising aptitude for knowledge, 
and his ardour in the pursuit of it, he never 
missed an opportunity to increase his informa- 
tion, or multiply his acquirements. In the 
latter part of his career, when engaged in the 
Arctic Expeditions, he evinced, in a remarkable 
manner, the greatness of his mind. Superior to 
all petty jealousies, he at once, heart and hand, 
threw himself into the cause of humanity and 
science. No hardship could check him, no dan- 
ger appal him, and without thought or care of 
future reward, beyond future fame, he devoted all 
his energies to the enterprise and in the eager- 
ness of pursuit, and sacrificed his life to the 
ardour of his impulse. 

In these private journals, apart from the no- 
velty of scenes and incidents spiritedly de- 
scribed, there is a peculiar fascination in reading 
the thoughts and aspirations of so enthusiastic 
a mind. Neither his moral nor intellectual 
nature has been over-rated, and the lively ori- 
ginality of his remarks and criticisms upon the 
current events of his life are full of apprecia- 
tion and thought. The privations and rigours 
of an Arctic winter are well known, and no 
single extract from these journals could do jus- 
tice to the engaging originality of the writer, 
or to the lively pictures he so cleverly sketches. 
The sad account of his deplorable death is, how- 
ever, extremely interesting. 
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The Phenix, with important dispatches for 
Sir Edward Belcher, arrived in August, at Ere- 
bus and Terror Bay ; and Captain Inglefield had, 
on the 8th, gone on an Expedition in search of 
Captain Pullen of the North Star, a ship pre- 
viously sent out, and then lying near the Pha- 
nix. On the 11th, Captain Pullen returned 
unexpectedly, and Bellot, aware how special and 
urgent it was that those dispatches should be 
delivered, thought it his duty to anticipate his 
Commander's return; and, on the 12th, accom- 
panied by a quarter-master and three sailors, he 
set out in search of Belcher. 


It was supposed (remarks his biographer) that 
Sir Edward Belcher was in Wellington Channel, in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Belcher. In that direction, 
therefore, the little troop set out, marching close 
along the eastern shore of the channel, After en- 
camping the first day three miles from Cape Innis, 
the five men halted next day, on detached blocks 
of ice, about three miles from Cape Bowden. On 
the night of the 14th, on quitting that cape, they 
had to cross a cleft in the ice, four feet wide, which 
they effected prosperously enough. They were three 
miles off land, where Bellot proposed to encamp, and 
he tried to reach it in the India-rubber canoe; but 
being twice driven back by a violent gale from the 
south-east, he determined to have an attempt made 
by two of his companions, Harvey, the quarter-master 
of the North Star, and Madden. The attempt suc- 
ceeded, and once on shore, the two men fixed a pass- 
rope between the sledge and the coast, by means of 
which three objects could be transported. A fourth 
trip was about to be undertaken, when Madden, who 
was up to his middle in the water, perceived that the 
ice was setting itself in motion off shore and towards 
mid-channel. Bellot shouted to let go the rope; an 
effort may yet be made, a hope remains; but the motion 
of the ice is so rapid that, before any measure can be 
taken, it is already at an enormous distance from the 
shore. “I then went to the top of a hill to watch 
them,” says Madden, in his deposition, “ and saw them 
swept away from land towards mid-channel. I watched 
from that spot for six hours, but lost sight of them in 
two. When they passed out of sight, the men were 
standing near the sledge, M. Bellot on the top of the 
hummock. They seemed to be on a very solid piece 
of ice. At that moment the wind was blowing strongly 
from the south-east, and it was snowing.” 

That moving mass of ice, thus driven northward by 
a furious gale, carried away the unfortunate Bellot and 
two sailors with him, William Johnson and David 
Hook. After vainly endeavouring to shelter themselves 
under the tent with which their sledge was loaded, the 
three men began to cut a house for themselves in the 
ice with their knives. But let Johnson speak; his 
deposition is precise, and nevertheless very touching : 

“M. Bellot,” he says, “sat for half an hour in con- 
versation with us, talking on the danger of our position. 
I told him I was not afraid, and that the American 
Expeditions were drawn up and down this channel by 
the ice. He replied, ‘1 know they were: and when the 
Lord protects us not a hair of our heads shall be 
touched.’ I then asked M. Bellot what time it was. 
He said, * About a quarter past eight A.M.’ (Thursday 
the 18th), and then lashed up his books, and said he 
would go and see how the ice was driving. He had 
only been gone about four minutes, when I went round 
the same hummock under which we were sheltered to 
look for him, but could not see him; and on returning 
to our shelter saw his stick on the opposite side of a 
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crack, about five fathoms wide, and the ice all breaking 
up. I then ealled out, ‘ Mr. Bellot!’ but no answer 
(at this time blowing very heavy). After this I again 
searched round, but could not see him. I believe that 
when he got from the shelter the wind blew him into 
the crack, and his south-wester being tied down he 
could not rise.” 

David Hook, Bellot’s other companion, deposed that 
before the breach in the ice, and the attempt to land, 
some one having said that it would be more prudent 
to keep the middle of the channel, Bellot, hearing 


these words, replied that Captain Pullen’s orders were 
to keep along the coast to the right within about two 
miles of it. . 


This last trait, and the whole of this scene, complete 
the moral portraiture of Bellot, a slave to duty, sacri- 
ficing his own safety to it, and incessantly disposed to 
devote his life, oonfronting death like a man full of 
that sublime confidence, that holy faith, which keeps 
the soul always in readiness to appear before its Creator 
and its Judge; that faith which inspired the navigator 
of the sixteenth century to utter the fine saying, 
“ Heaven is as near by water as by land.” 


So perished, at the early age of twenty-seven, 
one of the most heroic and estimable of men. 
“In promise,” said Colonel Sabine, “I have 
rarely seen his equal, and never his superior.” 

As might be expected, there still continues 
no lack of books, good, bad, or indifferent, 
on the political or geographical phasis of 
the war and its locality. Milner’s “ Ancient 
and Modern History of the Crimea,”* if not 
possessing many other advantages to boast 
of, is about the most voluminous book lately 
published on the subject. The reverend writer 
has consulted every author from Ovid to 
Haxthausen Hommaire de Hell, and if he has 
failed in making his volume less entertaining 
than tedious, it is not from want of research, 
but rather the reverse. The book bears evident 
marks of hasty making up. It is feeble and 
verbose, without the stamp of originality, 
wanting compression in every page, and, until 
cut down to a sixpenny consommé, can never 
hope to compete successfully with the more 
original, graphic, and concise descriptive histories 
of Koch or other travellers. The following 
accouut of the Zoology of the Crimea is a fair 
example of the author's style and verbosity :— 


The animal kingdom in the Crimea is rather more 
prolific in the number of species than the vegetable. 
‘The wolf, fox, stag, and roebuck, are fuund in the wood- 
land districts. Through the greater part of the year, 
the wolf is confined to the more inaccessible forests of 
the mountains; but visits the open country in winter, 
when pressed by hunger, prowling about the sheepfolds, 
or following the caravans to pick up prey. Upon a 
Tatar discovering a wolf on the plains, far from any 
covert, he seldom fails to run him down, and soon 
despatches the exhausted brute with his heavy whip. 
The deed entitles him to a reward from the authorities, 
on exhibiting the head, while a profit is made of the 
skin. Hamsters, small burrowing animals, not unlike 
the guinea-pig, annoy the husbandmen, by making 
havoe with his grain and vegetables. The more harm- 
less and graceful jerboas, the “earth-hares” of the 
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German colonists, divert the traveller by their frolies, 
feeding upon the bulbous plants of the steppe. Birds 
of prey are numerous, the eagle, vulture, falcon, kite, 
hawk, heron, crane, raven, and owl; with birdS of song 
and of beauty, the nightingale, the lark, and the 
brightly-coloured bee-eater, hoopoo and oriol. The 
game birds include partridges, quails, snipes, ducks, 
woodcocks, and bustards in abundance. The bustard 
is especially common through the whole region of the 
steppes, and is a standing dish at the Crimean hotels. 
It is singular that the pheasant does not occur in the 
peninsula, though found on the opposite side of the 
narrow Strait of Kerch, and all over the Caucasus. 


The reptile world is largely represented. It includes 
the beautiful tree-frog, chiefly found on the south coast, 
so brightly green as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
the leaves of the trees it haunts, and peculiarly in- 
teresting from its habits and bird-like note. This is a 
somewhat weather-wise creature, and is often kept in 
large glass jars, half filled with water, to answer the 
purpose of a barometer. A little ladder being inserted, 
the frog ascends it to the upper half of the jar in fine 
weather, and indicates an approaching change by taking 
refuge in the water below. 

It is to be regretted, for the sake of such 
voluminous writers as Mr. Milner, that we have 
not similar Barometrical Frogs—living in ink- 
bottles. The book is dedicated to the friends 
and relatives of those who have died in the 
Crimea, and “ inscribed in honour of Patience 
Fortitude, and Valour.” We can assure such 
“friends and relatives” that they will require 
all these virtues in full to get through Mr, Mil- 
ner’s pages with comfort. 

Seymour’s work on the “ Crimea,” * though, 
likewise, to a great extent, a compilation, is of a 
far more lively and agreeable aoc: Mr. 
Seymour's personal acquaintance with the Cri- 
mea and the Sea of Azof, imparts a reality to 
his descriptions not attainable by geographers 
of the Lamp. 

Duncan's “ Campaign in Asia,”} will be read 
with interest, as touching a fresh portion of war- 
literature. 

“ A Week in the Crimea : with Sketehes of the 
Turks, on the Way there and back,” } is a repro- 
duction of Letters, already published in the 
columns of the Liverpool Times. ‘“ lt makes no 
claim to literary pretensions,” and, like most 
unpretending works, can be read with. interest. 
Its bulk is, however, too contracted to attract 
much notice; an extract would embody almost 
the whole matter in its pages. 

Burton's “ Journey to Medinah and Mecca "§ 
will be fully reviewed in our next. 

Passing with rapid transition from East to 
West, we find two agreeable works on America. 

“The Lands of the Slave and the Free,” by 
Mr. Murray;|| and the “ Wabash,"@] by Mr. 
Beste. 





+ Smith and Elder. 
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From the latter we extract a passage relative 
to the mortality of New York, as interesting, 
and showing Mr. Beste’s anxiety to furnish 
good and useful information :— 

But the whole mortality of New York City is 
frightful. With a present population of 515,000 (it 
has increased 200,000 between 1840 and 1850), with a 
population about one quarter that of London, the 
deaths are about half as many. For the last seven 
weeks the mortality has averaged 476 per week. Dur- 
ing the last week, of which I have the returns, ending 
19th August, there were 469 deaths in the city: men, 
78; women, 72; boys, 185; girls, 134. Of these 
there died of apoplexy, 17; consumption, 3&; maras- 
mus, 35; convulsions, 33; cholera Morbus, 2; diar- 
rhea, dysentery, inflammation of bowels, and infant 
cholera, 142. Of the total 469 deaths, 165 were under 
1 year of age, and 309 under 10 years; from 10 to 20 
years of age there were 15 deaths ; from 20 to 30, 49; 
40 to 50, 22: 50 to 60,17; 60 to 70,7; 70 to 80,9; 
80 to 90, 3; 98 to 100, 2; 100 and upwards, 1. 

The following anecdote is characteristic of a 
nation whose youth is so precocious :— 

When I was at Mr. Beebee’s, a little urchin, about 
twelve years old, but tanned as dark as a Mexican, and 
looking impudent and knowing enough to be of any 
age, had entered and laid upon the counter a paper 
containing a quantity of Californian gold dust and 
small nuggets, without uttering a word. The man put 
it in the scales, and told him what it weighed. The 
boy nodded assent. The man told him what was its 
value. 

“T guess you can give six dollars more than that,” 
said the boy. 

“Not acent. Go and try elsewhere.” 

“T have; and I conclude to take your bid,” said the 
little scamp, holding out his hand; and then walking 
off with the cash without uttering another word. 

“My Travels,” by Captain Chamier,* and 
“ A Londoner's Walk to the Land's End,” + com- 
plete, we believe, our List of Travels for this 
quarter. 

In Poetry, the Poem of the Laureate cer- 
tainly deserves our first and best attention ; 
but as our notice of ‘“‘ Maud ” } follows imme- 
diately on the present article, we will not, at 
present, enter into any description of its merits. 
“ Anti-Maud = is very clever. Beginning as a 


* Hurst and Blackett. + Chepunien and Hall. 
$} Edward Moxon. 
§ London: Churton, Holles-street. 
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parody, it warms into real argumentative versi- 
fication. It condemns the practice of the 
Laureate in taking his tone from the times, and 
celebrates the blessings of peace. 

The first volume of the reprint of ‘‘ Christo- 
pher North ”* has received at our hands all due 
attention. The second edition of Ruskin’s 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture ” shows the popu- 
larity of that interesting work. 

Passing over the works of science, fully 
treated in the following pages, we must briefly 
notice the large stock of prose fiction already 
mentioned. First and foremost come Thackeray's 
** Newcomes,’’} already known to the public in 
their serial form. To “ Aspen Court,”} by Shirley 
Brooks, reprinted from “ Bentley's Miscellany,” 
we have devoted a long article. ‘A Lost 
Love,”§ by Ashford Owen, is a novel of great 
genius, while “ Paul Ferroll | challenges atten- 
tion almost in a like manner to “ Jane Eyre.” 

Mrs. Trollope’s “‘ Gertrude;” “‘ Woman’s De- 


votion ;” Mrs. Maberley’s “ Display ;” Miss 
Pardoe’s “The Jealous Wife;” Mrs. Gas- 
coigne’s “The Next Door Neighbours;” Lord 


William Lennox’s “ Philip Courtenay ;"] ‘*Lin- 
den Manor,”** a book of small pretensions; 
Miss Corner’s “‘ The Brothers Bassett,” together 
with a host of cheap reprints, show the prevail- 
ing taste. Miss Brewster's “ Little Millie and 
her Four Places,” addressed to young servant 
girls, is full of good advice and prophetic 
thought. Since the above was written, we have 
received “My First Season,”++ by Beatrice 
Reynolds. It is edited by the author of 
“Charles Anchester,” and bears some of the 
characteristics of Miss Shepherd’s style. 

We hope, in our next number, to continue 
our history of the war, with the impressions of 
an eye-Witness to the taking of Sebastopol, and 
to add to our stock of foreign literature by the 
introduction of notices on modern Italian 


books. 


* Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
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REVIEWS. 


Maud, and other Poems. 


London: Edward Moxon. 


Tue rapid and extensive sale which has followed 
the publication of the book we are about to 
review is, in itself, sufficient answer to those 
critics who deny that poetry is any longer a 
popular form of literature, as well as to those 
who assert that the appreciation of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s genius is confined to a limited literary clique. 

No assertion, in fact, can be more erroneous 
than that which maintains that what is called a 
practical literature, as dealing with experience 
rather than theory—with reason rather than 
imagination—is necessarily the distinctive and 
popular result of a practical age. It was when 
the civilization of Medieval Italy had attained 
its highest development in the practical, that 
Dante unlocked the gates of his visionary hell. 
It was when England was still resonant with the 
fierce actualities of civil warfare, and the throne 
of the Stuarts still slippery with the blood of 
its last incumbent, that Milton escaped into the 
peaceful bowers of Eden. At a later day, when 
gentlemen wore swords, and squires “ rode” up 
to London in a coach and six, with an armed 
retinue; when travellers were still stopped at Bag- 
shot, and highwaymen were hanged at Tyburn ; 
when, in short, actual life was still a romance, 
Pope sang the polished philosophy of tea-cups, 
and the ‘ Spectator” gave practical advice to 
young ladies at Bath. 

Transcendentalism and Idealism, metaphysi- 
cal novels and Mr. Carlyle, are correspondent to 
an age of railways and steamships, Free Trade, 
and the electric telegraph. And naturally so ; 
for the human mind clings to the shadows and 
abstractions with which the poet aud the meta- 
physician love to deal. In proportion as it 
fails to find these within the region of real life, 
it seeks for them in that of the imagination ; 
and thus, while our civilisation has been rapidly 
assuming a more and more material develop- 
ment, our literature has, in its character, grown 
yearly more imaginative. 

It is, perhaps, from such causes that, even 
throughout its most fantastic forms and vaguest 
verse, the genius of Mr. Tennyson is ever in 
sympathy with his age. His poetry, indeed, 
unlike that of Byron, seems rather to have re- 


By Atrrep Trnnyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
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ceived from the age he writes in, than given to 
it, an impulse and direction. 

It is, however, impossible adequately to mea- 
sure the importance of that link which such a 
name as Mr. Tennyson’s must unquestionably 
form in the chain of our national literature, 
until the public have fairly before them the 
whole mind and purpose of the poet. 

It is, therefore, with the greatest and most 
anxious interest that, after the lapse of several 
years since the publication of his last poem, 
whilst rumours have been, from time to time, 
afloat in literary circles, that the poet laureate 
was employed in the careful elaboration of some 
new work, we received from Mr. Moxon the 
announcement that he was preparing to intro- 
duce to the notice of the public, “Maud and 
other Poems, by Alfred Tennyson.” 

We have read the book very carefully and 
conscientiously. We have read it, nevertheless 
—and we believe that many of Mr. Tennyson’s 
most cordial admirers have also read it—with 
feelings of disappointment. We shall presently 
explain why. 

The story of Maud is very vaguely outlined, 
or rather hinted at, in the poem, and may be 
very briefly stated. 

Two families have been embarked in a specu- 
lation, which fails. From this failure, the for- 
tunes of the fraudulent partner escape uninjured, 
while his less crafiy aud more honourable col- 
league is ruined. The latter, haunted by the 
thought of disgrace and poverty, is supposed to 
have destroyed himself. His body is found in a 
pit,— 

“ Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into 
the ground.” 
His wife does not survive the shock of her hus- 
band’s mysterious and sudden death. Their 
only son—the hero of the tale, or, rather, the 
speaker of the monologue—thus left to early 
orphanhood and an impoverished future, grows 
up a moody, shy, embittered man. From dwell- 
ing alone, brooding overmuch on the painful 
associations of his solitary boyhood, and con- 
trasting with his own the more prosperous for- 
tunes of his father’s former unprincipled partner, 
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his temperament, naturally irritable, becomes 
soured, suspicious, and morose. 

« Ah!” he exclaims,— 

“ Ah, what shall I be at fifty, 
Should Nature keep me alive, 
If I find the world so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five?” 
And, from almost his first utterance in the 
poem, the reader is skilfully permitted to sus- 
pect, in the character of the hero, a lurking pre- 
disposition to madness. 

Scarcely a stone-cast from his little house, and 
ever visible from its windows, rises the great hall 
of the rival family, risen into opulence on the 
ruins of that scheme which has left him the 
orphan of a suicide. When the poem opens, 
Maud, the heiress of this rival house, a beau- 
tiful girl, not yet seventeen, with whom, as 
children, our friend the misanthrope remembers 
to have played in the woods, is returning to the 
Hall. He hears of her arrival with a vague and 
bitter curiosity; sees her, and finds her beau- 
tiful; meets her, and owns her gentle and at- 
tractive. Gradually a new and tender emotion 
for this beautiful child, against which he vainly 
seeks to wrestle, creeps into the solitude of his 
heart. And thus the dramatic interest of the 
poem arises out of the struggle, in the heart of 
the man, between his rising passion for the girl, 
and his own proud and suspicious temperament. 
Love, of course, triumphs in due time ; and 
Maud and her lover betroth themselves in secret. 

Meanwhile, the brother of Maud, and her 
guardian in the absence of their father, who is 
kept in town, out of sight of the reader, and only 
occasionally alluded to, is about to give “a grand 
mg dinner,”—*“‘a dinner, and then a dance.” 

aud’s lover is not invited; but a neighbour- 
ing nobleman is expected as her suitor. Maud, 
however, “has a garden of roses,” in which an 
assignation is agreed upon between the two 
lovers. She is to slip out here, during the 
dance, and meet her betrothed,— 

“Tn gloss of satin, and glimmer of pearls.” 

This brings about the catastrophe. The meet- 
ing is, of course, discovered by the brother and 
suitor of Maud. High words ensue between 
the men. Maud’s lover is struck by her brother. 
A duel is the consequence ; and the brother of 
his betrothed is shot dead by the hand of the 
lover. Thus closes the third act of the tragedy ; 
and with it the action almost entirely ceases. 
Maud's lover is obliged to fly. We find him 
mourning and wandering by the coast of 
Brittany, and haunted by the desire to see 
his betrothed once more. He returns to Eng- 
land, and learns that she is dead. We are 
prepared for the effect of such a shock on such 
a temperament. The bereaved lover loses 
his reason. He recovers it, however, in time 
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to hear news of a war with Russia. This gives 
him occasion to denounce peace as an unmiti- 
gated evil to mankind, and to indulge himself 
in a somewhat incoherent panegyric upon war ; 
after which, the reader takes leave of him on his 
way to the Crimea ; .and thus the poem closes. 

Now, in so far as it bears token of earnest 
effort to escape into novel development from 
those special moulds and casts which have 
hitherto given form to his genius, ‘ Maud” 
may be considered as a progress, beyond his pre- 
vious works, on the part of Mr. Tennyson. But 
in no other light can it be so considered ; for, 
while this attempt of the poet has deprived the 
poem of all those features which have charac- 
terised with beauty his former productions, it 
has failed to give to it any compensating charm. 

In “ Maud” we miss altogether the sweetness 
and music which elsewhere distinguish Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetry. We miss that delicacy and 
maturity of thought, that elaboration and com- 
pleteness of form, which render absolutely per- 
fect of its kind much of what he has already 
achieved in song; and thus, while, on the one 
hand, the poem is rough, unmusical, unsymme- 
trical, and apparently slovenly, it is, on the 
other, distinguished neither by novelty and 
profundity of thought, nor by depth of passion. 
Taken as a whole, it seldom charms the ear, it 
never touches the heart; and we cannot think 
that it enriches the intellect. 

There is power in the conception of the 
story, and in the positions involved, though 
these are adapted rather to prose than to poetic 
fiction. But this power at every line, as the 
poem advances, is confused, dissipated, and frit- 
tered away. Nevertheless, there are scattered 
throughout “‘ Maud” passages of great beauty. 
Were it otherwise, the poem would not have 
been the work of Alfred Tennyson ; and, if we 
have spoken thus strongly of our general dis- 
satisfaction with the poem, we cheerfully admit 
that our hearty and reverent appreciation of the 
undoubted genius of its author had, perhaps, 
excited in our minds too costly an anticipation. 

We can no longer delay to invite the admira- 
tion of our readers to certain passages, of which 
the beauty has arrested our own in the perusal 
of the book. 

The poem opens with a description of the 
scenes connected with what is about to be 
narrated ; and the key-note of the whole song is 
well and strongly sounded in the following first 
lines :— 

“T hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood- 


red heath, 
er ledges drip with a silent horror of 


And Echo there, whatever is ask’d her, answers, 
*Death.’” 
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The fallen and disheartened speculator is thus 
described :— 


“And out he walk’d when the wind, like a broken 
worldling, wail’d, 

And the flying gold of the ruin’d woodlands drove 
through the air.” 


None but a genuine poet, and one of a very 
high order, could have conceived and so perfected 
this picture, in which the external nature is 
completely penetrated with the colour of the 
mood, intended by the poet to be impressed 
upon the mind of the reader. 

Maud’s lover struggles against the ecstasy of 
his love when recognising her voice as she 
sings in her garden. Hence this beautiful 
stanza :— 

“ Silence, beautiful voice ! 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still! I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 
But to move to the meadow, and fall before 
Her feet on the meadow grass, and adore, 
Not her, who is neither courtly nor kind, 

Not her, not her, but a voice.” 


Here is one of the delicious extravagances of 
love. Petrarch has not surpassed it :— 


“ T saw the treasured splendour—her hand— 
Come sliding out of her sacred glove ; 
And the sunlight broke from her lip.” 


The following stanza is the prettiest of a 
very graceful lyric :— 
“ T know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touch’d the meadows, 
And left the daisies rosy.” 


Our next extract needs no commendation but 
its own beauty :— 


“ Think I may hold dominion sweet, 
Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast, 
And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 
To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head, 
And she knows it not: O, if she knew it, 
To know her beauty might half undo it! 
I know it the one bright thing to save 
My yet young life in the wilds of Time, 
Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 
Perhaps from a selfish grave.” 


Nor the following :— 


“Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And you, fair stars, that crown a happy day, 
Go in and out as if at merry play, 
Who am no more so all forlorn, 
As when it seem’d far better to be born 
To labour and the mattock-harden'd hand, 
‘Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 
A sad astrology, the boundless plan 
That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 
Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 
Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 


But now shine on; and what care I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl, 
The countercharm of space and hollow sky, 

And do accept my madness, and would die 

To save from some slight shame one simple girl ? 


Would die; for sullen-seeming Death may give 
More life to Love than i is or ever was 

In our low world, where yet ’tis sweet to live. 
Let no one ask me how it came to pass: 

It seems that I am happy, that to me 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea.” 


Here is an exquisite passage. It has the 
flavour and fragrance of the best age of poetic 
form :— 


“Ts that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 
And hark, the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play; 
But now by this my love has closed her sight, 
And given false death her hand, and stol’n away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 
May nothing there her maiden grace affright! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 
My bride to be, my evermore delight, 
My own heart’s heart and ownest own, farewell!” 


At page 67 there is a lyric which we could 
willingly extract were it not for its great length. 
It has, however, already appeared in most of 
the daily and weekly criticisms upon ‘ Maud.” 
Here is a sea-side thought full of beauty, and 
which, in the repose and sweetness of its ex- 
pression, forms a very grateful relief to the 
more violent passages preceding it :— 

“See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairily well 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design! 
What is it? A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let bim name it who can, 
The beauty would be the same. 


The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 

That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill? 
Did he push, when he was uncurl'd, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 

Thro’ his dim water-world ? 


Slight, to be crush’d with a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand, 
Small, but a work divine, 

Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 

Of cataract seas that snap 

The three-decker’s oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 
Here on the Breton strand !” 


We have only space for one other extract. 
Its beauty will be sufficient excuse for its 
length :— 
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“ O that 'twere possible, 
After long grief and pain, 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again! 
When I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
Of the land that gave me birth, 
We stood tranced in long embraces, 
Mix’'d with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than any thing on earth. 
A shadow flits before me, 
Not thou, but like to thee ; 
Ah Christ, that it were possible, 
For one short hour, to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be! 
It leads me forth at evening, 
It lightly winds and stea!s 
In a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 
At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 
Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies ; 
Tn a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 
For the meeting of the morrow, 
The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies.” 


We understand that this lyric was originally 
published in an annual, and that, subsequently, 
the thought expressed in it suggested to Mr. 
Tennyson its further development. So the 
poet set himself to conceive a beginning and an 
end to the little poem; and hence the present 
story of “Maud.” We mention this circum- 
stance, because, if it be true, it is interesting, as 
admitting the reader of “‘ Maud” to an insight 
into the process of its development; and there 
is in the lyric we have quoted much internal 
evidence in support of this supposition. 

In reviewing this poem we have only quoted 
what is beautiful. We have had no desire to 
detach from the work at large certain passages 
for the sake of ridiculing them ; but we regret 
to say that there are many passages throughout 
the poem too easily susceptible of so ignoble a 
species of criticism. 

We must, however, advert with censure to 
one of the chief characteristics of the poem—one 
very unworthy of Mr. Tennyson. We mean a 
certain sort of catch-penny clap-trap, derogatory, 
in the greatest degree, to the dignity of pure 
art, and destructive of all ideal beauty, which 
has been permitted to deface the whole aspect 
of the present poem. It may be pardonable in 
cheap tailors to entrap the public attention, and 
popularise their vulgar abominations, by forging 
nicknames out of great public enthusiasms or 
great national calamities, and foisting upon 
the market Sebastopol hats, or Crimea capes, 
and Bucharest boots; but such swindlings of 
our sympathy by false preiences are not the 


part of a great poet. During forty years of 
peace, in which art has flourished and science 
progressed—of which, indeed, his own works 
have not been the least noble result—Mr. Ten- 
nyson has had ample and frequent opportunities, 
if he thought fit, of denouncing such a state of 
things. Has he done so? Why, in his bucolic 
aspirations, the wildest dreams of the Peace 
Congress have been exceeded. His poem of the 
“Morte d’Arthur” closes with these lines :— 
“ Arthur is come again 
With all good things, and war shall be no more !” 


In his “ Princess,” his hero, though living in 
barbaric times, is made to express the desire 
that “the old god of war himself were dead.” 
In his “In Memoriam” he hears the Genius 
“singing the death of war;” and his poetry 
throughout is replete with inspiring proclama- 
tions about “the Parliament of Man,” and 
** the federation of the world,” &c. 

Suddenly, the national cant about peace 
changes to a warlike ardour; Mr. Bright and 
his friends become highly unpopular; school- 
boys learn eloquence in denouncing the Czar ; 
the much-despised barrack-lounger changes 
cigars for scars, and shows himself a hero. 

Mr. Tennyson, in consequence, turns his 
ploughshare into a weapon of offence, and 
flourishes it about in a frightful way. “ It is 
time,” we are told, that Peace, ‘ that old, hyste- 
rical, mock-disease, should die ;” for it is 

“Full of wrongs and shames 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told.” 
The Czar is “a giant liar,” and— 
“Jack at his ale-house door 
Is as full of lies as a Czar.” 

This is mere rant. It is as weak to contemn 
the blessings of peace, because we are at war, as 
it would have been to despise and deny the 
grave and dread necessities of war, because they 
had enabled us to enjoy forty years of peace. 
There is an atheism in both extremes of dis- 
belief. It is true that such expressions as we 
refer to are those not, strictly speaking, of Mr. 
Tennyson, but only of his hero. But the hero 
speaks too much to the pit. He cannot even 
forego allusions tirés par les cheveux out of Blue 
Books, and leaves the praises of his mistress to 
observe, by the way, that— 

“ Chalk and alum and plaster, 
Are sold to the poor for bread.” 

Had our limits been larger we should have 
gladly treated, at some length, the metres adopted 
by Mr. Tennyson in the present poem. We 
must, however, confine ourselves to observing 
that, in our opinion, the extreme length of the 
lines in these metres does not favour so rare a 
recurrence of rhyme. In many of the stanzas 
in “ Maud ” the lines are so long, the cwsura 80 
ill-defined, the time so capriciously changed, 
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and the rhyme so exceedingly rare, that they 
read more like prose than verse. 

There are two principles of musical con- 
struction in verse—the syllabic and the accentual. 
Of the former, Mr. Tennyson is a consummate 
and unequalled master. The latter is the more 
hazardous and the more arbitrary of the two, 
and places the author greatly at the mercy 
of the reader. Mr. Tennyson has adopted this 
mode of versification in the present instance, 
as it seems. to us, with little success. 

On this subject, however, we speak with great 
deference, because we cannot but admit that, 
whether or not he has failed in the poem before 
us, the author of “‘ Maud ” is among the greatest 
masters of music within the whole range of 
English poets. 

The observation of Coleridge, in his ‘ Table- 
Talk,” about Tennyson’s sense of music, is unjust 
and erroneous in the extreme; for it refers to 
the earlier poems of the Laureate. What would 
Coleridge say of “Maud” could he read it 
now ? 

Most of the other poems which go to fill up 
this very small volume have already been before 
the public. We will only say of them, that the 
alterations made on the ode in “ The Charge of 
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the Light Brigade,” as it now stands, appear to 
us to have impaired the original force and 
vigour of the ode; while the vulgar-rhyme of 
thunder'd with hundred—the only real blemish 
in the poem—remains uncorrected. We have 
heard, however, that the ode is very popular 
amongst our gallant heroes themselves, who 
have read it on the ground hallowed by their 
exploits; and if Mr. Tennyson have really 
secured such approvers, he may defy all the 
critics at home. For ourselves, in reviewing 
his last work, we have sought, with no hostile 
spirit, to speak of a great living poet. We have 
looked for beauties rather than faults; and 
where we have used censure, we have done so 
honestly, and with a reverent purpose. But we 
cannot forbear to express an earnest hope that 
the vanity of a distinguished name will not 
render Mr. Tennyson either indifferent to, or ° 
tenacious of, those defects which cannot but 
imperil his reputation. ° 

Public opinion is a juster test of merit than 
is always admitted by those who fail to con- 
ciliate it. Weighed in this balance, Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s last work is deficient; and ‘* Maud,” in 
spite of many beauties, must be considered a 
failure. 





The Private Life of an Eastern King. By a Member of the Household of His late Majesty, 


Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude. 


More than twenty years since our author took 
service under Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude, 
otherwise known as the “* Refuge of the World ” 
—the Asylum of the Universe. The result 
is an amusing and agreeable volume, intro- 
ducing the reader, by means of a series of 
graphic sketches, to scenes as startling as they 
are fresh. Chapter by chapter we are shown 
the life of a Haroun Al Reschid of the nine- 
teenth century, one combining modern with 
ancient luxury, European with Oriental virtues 
and vices, addicted to claret and beast-baiting, 
to chandeliers and Nautch-girls, to turbans and 
French hats, living under European protection, 
but exposed to Eastern treachery. The life of 
Nussir-u-deen presents us with a vivid idea of 
the social state of the semi-independent Courts 
of India. With power apparently unlimited, 
but really confined within narrow bounds, the 
“Refuge” naturally possessed a double cha- 
racter—at one time kindly and jovial, at an- 
other gloomy and tyrannical. He presents a 


curious contrast when assuming the garb and 
almost the character of a European, but at the 
same time surrounded with the 
etiquette of a Mohammedan monarch. 
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. 
contrast is striking in the presentation of our 
author to his royal master. 

On the former oceasion it was in full durbar that I 
had seen his majesty, seated on his throne, at the end 
of a long hall. I had expected to see him sitting cross- 
legged on a cushion. He was in a gilt or golden arm- 
chair, with a rich oriental dress on him certainly, and 
a crown, ornamented with feathers from the bird of 
paradise, upon his head, but still with a much more 
European air about him, and about the apartment, than 
I had expected. Then, however, I caught but a glimpse 
of all this; even his majesty's face I did not well see. 
On the present occasion, however, when I was to have 
a private interview, he was walking with some members 
of his household (Europeans) in a garden of the palace. 

I remained at the end of a walk to await his arrival. 
My present (five gold mohurs) rested on the open palm 
of my hand, a fine muslin handkerchief being thrown 
over the hand, between it and the pieces of gold. ‘The 
palm of the left hand supported the right, on which 
the muslin handkerchief and the money were placed. 
In that attitude I awaited his majesty. It was my first 
lesson in court etiquette ; and I could not help thinking, 
as I stood thus, that I looked very like a fool. My 
hat was resting on a seat hard by. I was uncovered, of 
course; and the day was sunny and hot. Before the 
king came round, I was in an extempore bath. At 
length the party approached. His majesty was dressed 
as an English gentleman, in a plain black suit, a 
London hat on his head. His face was pleasing in 
its expression, of a light, a very light sepia tint. His 
black Lair, whiskers, and moustache contrasted well 
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with the colour of the cheeks, and set off a pair of 
piercing black eyes, small and keen. He was thin, and 
of the middle height. As he approached, he conversed 
in English with his attendants. What they were 
talking about, I forget, although I heard their conver- 
sation; I was too much taken up with myself, in fact, 
to pay much attention to it. 

The king drew near, smiled as he approached me, 
put his left hand under mine, touched the gold with 
the fingers of his right hand, and then observed :— 

“So you have decided on entering my service ?” 

“T have, your majesty,” was my reply. 

“We shall be good friends. I love the English.” 

So saying, he passed on, resuming his former con- 
versation. I joined the attendants. 

“ Put your gold mohurs up at once,” whispered my 

: friend, “ or some of the natives will take them.” 

They were slipped into my pocket forthwith. I took 

up my hat, and followed the party into the palace. 


The following sketch of a shooting encamp- 
ment on the borders of a lake not far from 
Lucknow is highly coloured :— 


The lake was spread out before us shining in the red 
lurid light of the setting sun. It might have been two 
miles long by one in breadth. Thick forest grew on 
all sides of it, except on that by which we drew near— 
thick forest down to the very waters edge, in many 
places overhanging the water gracefully. On the side 
whence we approached, a grassy bank opened round a 
little bay, sloping upwards gradually to the summit on 
which we stood. Round this miniature bay stretched 
the encampment, the king’s tent in the centre,—a 
highly-decorated marquee, conspicuous from the crim- 
son lines which ornamented it, and the triangular green 
flags. The tents for the ladies of the king's household 
and suite—his wives and their attendants, the female 
sepoys and bearers, the dancing and singing girls, and 
servants—were situated behind the marquee. The 
resident was to honour the expedition with his presence, 
and a handsomely-decorated tent had been prepared 
for him on the right of the king’s. On the other side, 
at some distance, a square tent was pitched for us, the 
European members of the household. These were not 
all, however; there were tents also for the nawab, or 
native prime minister, for his son the commander-in- 
chief, for the general at the head of the police, and 
other officers, many of them with numerous attendants, 
Amongst all this little canvass town were elephants 
picqueted about, horses and camels, howdahs here and 
palanquins there, together with all the variety of con- 
veyances used by the superior native females. 


It will be impossible, by means of extract, to 
give any accurate idea of the merits of the book. 
Plan, of course, there can be none. The ca- 
pricious tyranny of the king, however, forms no 
slight feature of the narrative. The “ Asylum 
of the Universe” had in his double capacity 
two fayourites—one an English barber, the 
other a Hindoo of high rank. The latter fell 
into disgrace for a foolish, harmless joke ut- 
tered before the king when apparently in high 
good humour. The ire of the sovereign was 
aroused, and Buktar Singh narrowly escaped 
immediate execution. He was saved by the 


powerful influence of the British Resident ; 
but not before every 
contumely had been 
courtier and his family. 


ible humiliation and 
eaped on the wretched 
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I have witnessed many heart-rending spectacles in 
the course of a long and somewhat varied experience; 
but I have no recollection of any other which affected 
me more deeply or painfully than the sight of this 
unfortunate collection of women and children. They 
were all treated as Buktar had been treated,—stripped 
of their fine clothes and their ornaments,—given only 
the same scanty covering that he had been allowed ;— 
there they were, cowering like sheep and lambs awaiting 
the slaughter,—the old bed-ridden father, with his 
wrinkled skin and spare frame, through which the 
skeleton could be clearly distinguished, as the bones 
protruded in all quarters;—and he was weeping,— 
weeping not for his own sufferings or dishonour, but 
for the woes of his son and of his son's wives. Young, 
delivately-moulded women, who had been nursed in 
every luxury, and brought up tenderly, whose faces had 
never been exposed before to the eyes of men,—there 
they cowered, huddled together, with their children, 
exposed to the rude gaze and brutal jests of the native 
soldiery who were scattered about the.court-yard. One 
clasped her infant to her breast, and seemed to find 
some satisfaction in all her woe in fulfilling a mother’s 
duties. Another sat in silent misery, with downcast 
face, and drooping form, a Hindu Niobe. No sculptor 
could have imagined forms of more exquisite mould 
than two of them presented ; whilst their colour was 
that brunette tint which captivates so much when 
contrasted with the jet-black locks of hair common to 
the regions of the sun. They had unloosed their dark 
tresses, that these emblems of sorrow might form some 
sort of covering for their shoulders ; and they looked 
all the more lovely in consequence. 

When they heard that we had come as comforters, 
and friends of Buktar, the cowering fear which had 
formerly possessed them gave way to passionate en- 
treaty and fervent expressions of thanks. 'The women 
and children threw themselves at our feet, and begged 
our intercession for the doomed culprit. It was pitiable 
to see them grovelling on the ground before us in all 
the agony of fear, and in all the abasement of com- 
mingled fear and love. It was not for themselves they 
sought protection and suecour, but for him whose in- 
cautious words had brought them into that miserable 
position. Truly, if Hindustan is ever saved, it will be 
by the virtues of its women; for more honourable, 
more honest-minded, more nobly-endowed female hu- 
manity is not to be found in the most highly-civilized 
regions of the earth than amongst the zenanahs of 
India. 

Although delivered from destruction, Buktar 
Singh suffered severe punishment. His pardon 
and restoration to favour followed at no great 
distance as capriciously and suddenly as his 
downfal. 

Distress and discontent reigned in Lucknow. 
Bent on discovering the cause, the king one 
night determined “ Wallah” to go disguised 
amidst the bazaars of his city, ‘‘as the Caliph 
used to do at Bagdad.” 

At length we drew near a money-changer’s, where 
there was more room. His coins lay seattered in little 
heaps over the large trays that served as tables. His 
portly figure was squatted in greasy sleekness in the 
midst. He sat on his bended legs, after the manner of 
money-changers in the east, and tailors in the west. 
Two sturdy attendants lounged at a little distance, 
sufficiently far from the coins to prevent their helping 
themselves, sufficiently near to watch them and protect. 

A merchant of some consequence, judging by his 
dress, approached the money-changer, and exchanged 
greetings, They salaamed with cordiality. 














THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. 


“Another attack on the rice-stores this morning, 
Mhadub,” said the new-comer. 

“Sad times, sad times,” said Mhadub, shaking his 
head gloomily, as he looked towards our party, now 
advancing, to see if we needed his services. The king 
looked significantly round as he heard the remark and 
the reply. He would hear more, so he stopped at a 
neighbouring stall, as if to look at a native purchasing 
some pawn. We went a little further on and examined 
some swords. 

“It's very hard that a merchant can't sell his 
goods at what he likes, without being in danger 
of getting his property destroyed,” observed the 
new-comer again. 

“ Very hard, very hard indeed; it wasn't so in times 
past,” shid the money-changer, shakivg his head again ; 
“there's nothing doing now. Change for a gold mohur ? 
Certainly my lord. Fifteen rupees, eleven annas, and 
four pie—four annas, eight pie dustoree; some people 
charge five annas, but I only four and eight pie. Bad 
times, bad times, as you say, Baboo.” 

“Tt wasn’t so when Rajah Buktar was the king's 
minister; he kept the bazaars in order,” said the 
Baboo. 

The king started. He listened attentively, however, 
still, and advanced nearer to examine some brass 
drinking-cups. 

“He did, Baboo, he did,” replied the money-changer; 
“ Rajah Buktar kept the bazaar in order, as you say :— 
bad times, bad times.” 

The Baboo passed on ; he had said his say. I thought 
at the moment, and to this day I still think, he was 
sent there on purpose to say it,—that some friend or 
relative of Buktar’s, hearing of the king's procedure, 
had taken this means of reminding his majesty of the 
disgraced “ general.” 

The king returned to the palace ruminating deeply. 
A new idea had been put into his head; and, like all 
men who totally want originality, he caught firm hold 
of it, and kept it there. He thought only of Buktar 
Singh, and what he had heard in the bazaar. 
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Two months after that, Rajah Buktar Singh was in 
his old place at court, resuming his duties and his 
honours as if nothing had oceurred. The next harvest 
was abundant; and, when I left Lucknow, Rajah Buktar 
was still “ the general,” and the head of the police, as 
before—in great favour with the king, nay, in greater 
favour than ever, 

For the combats between wild beasts, and 
other barbarous sports, as well as for the pictures 
of Eastern manners, we must refer our reader 
to the volume itself, confident that no small 
amount of pleasure will be derived from the 
perusal. 

The work, as a literary production, is de- 
serving of the highest praise. It must now be 
considered in its political bearings. In the 
first place, we do not believe it to be a pub- 
lication intended, as it professes, simply to 
amuse. 

While the author repudiates every pretension 
to literary skill, the style of the book is evidently 
not that of an inexperienced writer; and we 
incline strongly to the belief that “‘ some high 
authority” has made use of bond fide materials 
to prepare the way for a bold step with re- 
ference to the long-coveted territory of Oude. 
The evil effects of native rule, the limited and 
absurd authority of the native ruler, are con- 
stantly placed in unfavourable contrast to the 
wisdom and power of the ‘“ Koompanny Baha- 
door ;” and we cannot but consider this reductio 
ad absurdum of independent monarchy to be a 
feeler put forward by the said “ Koompanny ” 
as to the policy of annexation. 





The Old Court Suburb ; or, Memoirs of Kensington, Regal, Critical, and Anecdotal. By Leicu Honv. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Tuts book belongs to a class secure of popularity. 
“ Regal, critical, and anecdotical,” it proclaims 
itself; and we find full realisation of the pro- 
fessions. As we look through the Tables of 
Contents, or the openly-printed pages, the eye 
meets at every line some one of those names, 
representatives of a period, and comprising 
within themselves whole volumes of the history 
of England joyous, or England severe. In the 
“Old Court Suburb,” nevertheless, those of the 
first class are in a majority ; and we behold a 
succession of personages who have formed the 
manners rather than the morals of our country. 

The place is not only free from everything repulsive 
to the consideration (unless it be one hidden spot, 
which the new improvements will do away), but atten- 
tion is fairly invited thoughout. The way to it is the 


pleasantest out of town. You may walk in high-road, 
or on grass, as you please; the fresh air salutes you 
from a healthy soil; and there is not a step of the 
way, from its commencement at Kensington Gore, to 
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its termination beyond Holland House, in which you 
are not greeted with the face of sonie pleasant memory. 

Here, to “minds’ eyes” conversant with local 
biography, stands a beauty, looking out of a window; 
there a wit, talking with other wits at a garden-gate ; 
there, a poet on the green sward, glad to get out of 
the London smoke, and find himself among trees. 

Here come De Veres of the times of old; Hollands 
and Davenants, of the Stuart and Cromwell times; 
Evelyn peering about him soberly, and Samuel Pepys 
in a bustle. Here advance Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Gay, Sir Isaac Newton ; Steele from visiting Addison, 
Walpole from visiting the Foxes, Johnson from a 
dinner with Elphinstone, Junius from a communication 
with Wilkes. 

Here, in his carriage, is King William the Third, 
going from the Palace to open parliament; Queen 
Anne, for the same purpose; George the First, George 
the Second (we shall have the pleasure of looking at 
all these personages a little more closely); and there, 
from out of Kensington Gardens, comes bursting, as if 
the whole recorded polite world were in flower at one 
and the same period, all the fashion of the gayest 
times of those sovereigns, blooming with chintzes, full- 
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blown with hoop-petticoats, towering with top-knots 
and toupees. 

Here comes “ Lady Mary,” guizzing everybody, and 
Lady Suffolk, looking discreet; there the lovely 
Bellendens and Lepels; there Miss Howe, laughing 
with Nanty Lowther (who made her very grave after- 
wards); there Chesterfield, Hanbury Willams, Lord 
Hervey; Miss Chudleigh, not over-clothed ; the Miss 
Gunnings, drawing crowds of admirers; and here is 
George Selwyn interchanging wit with my Lady Town- 
shend, the “ Lady Bellaston” (so, at least, it has been 
said) of “ Tom Jones.” 

Who is to know of all this company, and not be will- 
ing to meetit? To meet it, therefore, we propose, both 
out-of-doors and in-doors, not omitting other persons 
who are worth half the rest—Mrs. Inchbald for one. 
Mrs. Inchbald shall close the last generation for us, 
and Coleridge shall bring us down to our own time. 


This pleasing summary suffices to show the 
richness of the materials furnished by Kensing- 
ton. Relaxing and pleasant in its climate, its 
position has secured for it the pleasant medio- 
erities of ages. Rather too far from London 
for the oli of politics, it is too near for the 
contemplation of great writers. Until lately it 
was the dwelling-place of Thackeray, our great 
humourist. But his was an exceptional case. 
Kensington is the type of the society he re- 
presents. The “Court Suburb,” full of social 
recollections, furnishes by its frivolity food for 
philosophers. Near enough to London for ob- 
servation, it is also far enough for reflection. 

We naturally cannot undertake to place be- 
fore our readers portraits of all the “ Sub- 
Urbanities” of our author. As a specimen of 
the epigrammatic style of his sketches, we ex- 
tract one presenting us with Wilkes :— 


Over the doorway of No. 2 is a vase; and, as old 
inhabitants do not remember when this vase was set 
up, it was not improbably a manifestation of his 
classical taste by a once much-talked-of person; for in 
this house a little sequestered establishment was kept 
by the once famous demagogue, Wilkes—a man as 
much over-estimated, perhaps, by his admirers, for a 
patriotism which was never thoroughly disinterested, 
as he was depreciated for a libertinism, by no means 
unaccompanied with good qualities. “Jack Wilkes,” 
as he was familiarly called—member of parliament, 
alderman, fine gentleman, scholar, coarse wit, and 
middling writer, was certainly an “impudent dog,” in 
more senses than that of “Jack Absolute” in the play. 
Excess of animal spirits, and the want of any depth of 
perception into some of the gravest questions, led him 
into outrages against decorum that were justly de- 
nounced by all but the hypocritical. Nevertheless, the 
country is indebted to him for more than one benefit, 
particularly~the freedom from arbitrary arrest; and 
the two daughters that Jack left behind him, illegitimate 
as well as legitimate, were models of well educated, 
sensible women, as fond of their father as he had 
shown himself fond of them. The popularity to which 
he had attained at one time was immense. “ Wiikes 
and Liberty” was the motto of the universal English 
nation. It was on every wall; sometimes on every 
door, and on every coach (to enable it to get along) ; 
it stamped the butter-pats, the biscuits, the handker- 
chiefs ; in short, had so identified one word with the 
other, that a wit, writing to somebody, began his letter 
with, “Sir, I take the Wilkes and liberty to assure you.” 





THE OLD COURT SUBURB, ETC. 


The account of the society at Gore House, 
under the presidency of the late Lady Bless- 
ington, is well calculated to amuse :— 

The house soon became a point of attraction, par- 
ticularly in the world of letters, her Ladyship, besides 
giving such dinners as Dr. Johnson would have thought 
“being worth asked to,” delighting to bring men of 
different opinions together, for the purpose of softening 
asperities, and making them take a liking to one another 
on betier acquaintance. In this benevolent project 
she was assisted by the Count; and here, accordingly, 
with somewhat of an excess on the side of universality, 
were to be seen poet and prose writers, both Tory and 
Whig, distinguished journalists, Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviewers, with actors, artists, travellers, exiles, &c., 
Thomas Moore being the senior among the poets, and 
Prince Louis Napoleon at the head of the exiles. 
Every celebrated novelist, in particular, naturally made 
one of a circle, over which presided the charming 
woman, who was herself a novelist. pa 

We do not hear of ladies among the visitors, though 
the Countess appears to have had cordial female friends, 
This was a defect, however, that was to be looked for 
in a country like England, in consequence of ap- 
pearances—the residence in the same house of a 
beautiful widow of five-and-forty, with a model of a 
man aged thirty-four, suggesting, it seems, no pos- 
sibilities of self-restraint to the sober fancies of our 
beloved countrymen. Yet, in his last days, when the 
hand of death was upon him, the Count seid to their 
friend and biographer, the tears, all the while, pouring 
down his face, “ She was to me a mother! a dear, dear 
mother! a true loving mother to me!” and, referring 
to her again, he said, “You understand me.” “[ 
understood him to be speaking what he felt,” continues 
his friend; “ and there was nothing in his accents, in 
his position, or his expressions (for his words sounded 
in my ears like those of a dying man) which led me to 
believe he was seeking to deceive himself or me.” 

The author takes this opportunity of making 
several critical remarks on the conduct of the 
Emperor of the French—misplaced, ill-timed, 
and in bad taste. a a 

Lady Blessington, however fascinating or agree- 
able her society, was not a person to be received 
publicly at a court, the resort of many English 
women, respectable in every sense of the word. 
The Emperor did make a provision for his old 
friend, Count d'Orsay. In this respect he 
cannot be accused of ingratitude; but we have 
ever considered, as an instance of want of tact 
and of common knowledge of the world, Lady 
Blessington’s endeavour, on the plea of ancient 
intimacy, to force herself on the Society of a 
person occupying the difficult position of the 
French President. 

From Lady Blessington the author passes, 
not unnaturally, to Louise de Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth; and next, for the sake 
of contrast, to Elphinstone, the schoolmaster, 
and the friend of Johnson, Elphinstone was an 
advocate of the phonetic system of spelling, and 
wrote upon the subject. He was also the author 
of such a translation of Martial that his brother- 
in-law, Strahan, the printer, sent him a sub- 
scription of fifty pounds, and said he would 
send him fifty more if he would not publish. 














THE OLD COURT SUBURB, ETC. 


We extract the specimen of this work given 
by Mr. Hunt :— 
“TO THE SUBSCRIBER. 

“ If Martial meekly woo’d Subscription’s charms, 
Subscription, gracious, met a Martial’s arms; 
a taste illum’d th’ imperial smile, 

And, Julius’ greater, Martial, won our ile.” 
Book iv., Part I1., Epigram 16. 
“ON APPOLLODORUS—TO REGULUS. 
“ Five for Ten, and for Lusty he greeted you Lean, 
As for Free he saluted you Bond. 

Now he, Ten, Free, and Lusty articulates clean. 

Oh! what pains can! He wrote, and he conn’d.” 


Several chapters are deservedly devoted to 
Holland House and its inmates. We question, 
however, whether the author has exhausted his 
subject, or even done justice to that interesting 


mansion. 

We have observed and regretted, that the interior of 
Holland House has been so modernized, as, with little 
exception, to retain no appearance of the antiquity to 
be expected from its appearance outside. We found, 
nevertheless, so much to interest us in it (the con- 
versation included of the gallant kinsman of the family, 
who was so kind as to do us the honour of being our 
cicerone), that, as is too often the case with something 
one is bent upon recollecting, we forgot to ask for the 
chamber in which Addison died. We believe, however, 
it is among the few apartments that are not shown. 
Among those which are, is Charles Fox’s bed-room ; 
that of Mr. Rogers (a frequent visitor), with a poet’s 
view over the ‘country towards Harrow; and that of 
Sheridan, in the next room to which a servant was 
regularly in attendance all night; partly to furnish, we 
believe, a bottle of champagne to the thirsty orator in 
ease he should happen to call for one betwixt his 
slumbers (at least we heard so a long while ago, and 
it was quite in keeping with his noble host’s hospitality ) ; 
but we forgot to verify the anecdote on this occasion: 
and partly (of this there is no doubt) to secure the 
bed-curtains from being set on fire by his candle. 

A pleasanter apartment to contemplate is the one 
in which Lord Holland used to hear his children 
say their lessons, and induct tiem into the beauties of 
Spenser—an unexpected trait in the predilections of a 
man of letters brought up in the town tastes of the 
eighteenth century. But his uncle Charles was fond 
of Spenser; and so was Burke, and the great Earl of 
Chatham. It is difficult to hinder great men from 
discerning the merits of greatness. The poetry of 
Spenser was to their other books what their parks and 
retirements were to the town itself. 

The library must originally have been a green-house 
or conservatory; for, in its first condition, it appears 
to have been scarcely anything but windows ; and it is 
upwards of ninety feet long, by only seventeen feet 
four inches wide, and fourteen feet seven inches in 
height. The moment one enters it, one looks at the 
two ends, and thinks of the tradition about Addison's 
pacings in it to and fro. It represents him as medi- 
tating his “Spectators” between two bottles of wine, 
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and comforting his ethics by taking a glass of each as 
he arrived at each end of the room. The regularity 
of this procedure is, of course, a jest; but the main 
circumstance is not improbable, though Lord Holland 
seems to liave thought otherwise. 


Such is Mr. Leigh Hunt's account of the pre- 
sent state of Holland House. 

The * Old Court Suburb ” presents us with a 
succession of groups of notabilities, arranged, 
certainly according to the author's guise, but 
naturally. ‘To each individual is apportioned a 
characteristic anecdote, sometimes new, always 
appropriate and interesting. It will have great 
charms for persons already acquainted with the 
periods treated, as arranging knowledge in a 
system, and supplying gaps to those not possess- 
ing imagination sufficient to gather the manners 
from the records of history. Thus Voltaire’s 
visit to England is well delineated :— 

Even Voltaire might have been seen in the Gardens, 
paying compliments to his acquaintance, Miss Lepell, 
who was of French origin; for he was in England 
during the reign of George the First (who patronized 
him). ‘The future Queen Caroline busied herself in 
procuring subscriptions for his “ Henriade,” which was 
published on this side of the water; and it was not in 
the nature of any Frenchman, much less of a wit and 
poet like Voltaire, to omit visiting a place of public 
resort, where pleasant intercourse was to be met with, 
and ladies to be admired. He could even have com- 
plimented them in their own language, had he found 
them coy as to speaking in his; for he made himself 
so well acquainted with English, that he wrote in it a 
a book upon the nation, and, among other persons, 
addressed some English verses to the fair friend above 
mentioned, then become Lady Hervey —which, for their 
neatness and finish, are not unworthy the compliments 
of a similar kind, which he was in the habit of pouring 
forth to his acquaintances. And the reader may see 
that the English is really his own, from the employ- 
ment of the word power as a dissyllable ; a thing rarely 
done by a native writer, and which certainly would 
never have been done in the place where it is put. 

“ Hervey, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast ? 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be express’d. 
“ In my silence see the lover; 
True love is oo known ; 
In my eyes you ‘ll best discover 
the power of your own.” 


The chief fault we find with the “Old 
Court Suburb” is the introduction of copious 
extracts from memoirs already known. ‘This, 
together with the soufflé pages, some containing 
only ten lines, scarcely of four words each, 
smacks too much of book-making. 





* 
A Manual of Marine Zoology for the British Isles. By P. H. Gossz. Part I. 


London: John Van Voorst. 


Wutte a Pocket Encyclopedia upon this branch 
of Zoology has long been a desideratum to the 
student of the invertebrate or lower animals, the 
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attention which is now paid to the interesting 

inhabitants of the tanks of the Zoological 

Society's fish-house renders such a work abso- 
3 F 
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lutely necessary to the due comprehension of 
the many short histories of the habits of these 
curious creatures, which we hear from our 
collecting friends, or of which we read in the 
periodicals of the day. Fashion, more than 
common sense, seems to dictate the selection of 
sea-side places as the best resorts for change of 
air, when the season comes round at which 
“ London is out of town,” or when health has 
been injured by disease or mental anxiety ; and 
if people have no better reason for visiting a 
place than its being fashionable to do so, it is 
not surprising that they fail to derive so much 
real benefit as they would have done had they 
chosen some less frequented, less London-like, 
and more rural locality. It is not a matter of 
wonder that persons of active mind soon find 
the daily walk upon the parade become a daily 
bore; and the constant repetition of the same 
hackneyed air upon the same second or third- 
rate green-baize band prove too monotonous to 
be amusing; the disgust which ensues is not 
unnatural, nor is it to be regretted, since we 
hope and believe it has often led persons to the 
observation of natural objects, to which they 
possibly would not have given attention but for 
their deplorable condition of having nothing else 
to do. 

The lovely colours of the sea-weeds have long 
attracted the notice of sea-side visitors and 
residents; but of late, further research nearer 
to low-water mark amongst the rocks has 
demonstrated to the commonest observer forms 
possessing all the varied and beautiful hues of 
the plants, with the additional attractions of 
their also ing motion and will ; in short, 
animals of various curious shapes, among which 
there is a strange contrast, oak en admixture 
of the elegant and the grotesque, “ the sublime 
and the ridiculous.” Such creatures have some- 
thing in their appearance so unlike ordinary 
animal forms, that they fix the attention of most 
people for a time, while there are many whose 
delight is manifested more permanently, by a 
strong desire to know somewhat of their food 
and mode of life ; of their birth and parentage ; 
of their anatomy and physiology; of their 
sphere of action; and their influence over, 
or utility to, other created beings. The 
number of close observers in the department 
of Marine Zoology is yearly increasing, and it is 
very gratifying to hear that such is the case ; it 
is gratifying to the philanthropist to know that 
the numbers of those who waste their time by 
doing nothing, or, still worse, misuse the taleuts 
which have been entrusted to them, are by so 
many reduced; it is gratifying to parents and 
guardians to know that their charges are occu- 
pying those hours not devoted to study in a 
way which affords exercise of the most beneficial 
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kind to both mind and body; it is gratifying to 
those, who have tasted its pleasures, to know 
that so many more are reaping similar enjoy- 
ment, and sipping from the same overflowing 
cup; it is gratifying to the aged professors and 
advanced students. of Natural-History sciences, 
to feel that younger and more active minds are 
engaged in adding to the heap of knowledge 
regarding things created, for, though their bodily 
infirmities prevent them from collecting, their 
experience renders them better fitted than their 
younger fellow-students to sift the grain that is 
gleaned, and to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Anxious as we are to encourage attention to 
any and all of the varied branches of Natural 
History, and believing as we do that there is no 
recreation for young or old which so completely 
divests them of all care and anxieties about 
business, or which is so perfect a change, 
stimulating without exciting, insuring exercise 
without entailing toil, we propose to notice 
briefly those works which contain descriptions 
of marine animals, penned by practised students 
of Natural History. Our readers will then 
have the means of selecting those works which 
seem most likely to give the information they 
require, and which will best suit their pecuniary 
means. 

We confine ourselves, for the present, to the 
works upon those forms of animal life which 
are found in the British seas. 

First of all we will refer to the “ Sea-side 
Book,” which is an excellent introduction to the 
“Natural History of the British Coasts,” from 
the pen of Dr. Harvey, the Professor of Botany 
at Dublin. The author is well known and 
deservedly esteemed in the scientific world, as 
a close and trustworthy observer, and as a faith- 
ful delineator of what he examines. Having 
spent most of his life in the study of sea-weeds, 
and having published two expensive works upon 
the British species, there are few men who can 
boast of a more intimate personal acquaintance 
with marine forms of animal and vegetable life. 

The following extract will show the style of 
his writing :— 

New species, and even new genera, are still con- 
tinually met with among both marine plants and 
animals on the British coasts; and this, not merely 
among the more minute and obscure kinds, where 
such occurrences constantly take place, but among the 
larger and more perfectly organized classes. The 
— of adding a new member, never before noticed 

y man, to the list of known beings, must, perhaps, be 
felt before it can be understood. We experience, in 
some measure, a parental fondness for an object, which 
we have been the first to bring to light ;_ and with this 
often mixes a good slice of self-complacency at our 
own wonderful acuteness. This last feeling is often 
very silly, for, probably, it was good luck more than 
sagacity which threw the object in our way ; and any 
one else of common observation might have acted his 
part as well. It is something to have worked out a 
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difficult problem requiring mental exertion ; or to have 
been the first to distinguish accurately between two 
different animals or plants, which were before wrongly 
confounded together ; but to plume oneself on having 
picked up, for the first time, a shell or a sea-weed, 
which any one visiting the same ground might have 
equally done, is simply childish. I speak now of that 
improper egotism which takes almost as much credit 
to itself as if it were the author of what it has found, 
I am very far from condemning the pure-minded joy— 
one of the most delightful feelings of a naturalist— 
which springs freely in his heart, and glistens in his 
eye, when first it rests upon an unknown object. This 
feeling is a mixture of warm affections which cannot 
confine themselves to a single breast, but instantly seek 
for sympathy. The first impulse is to exhibit the 
novelty to another, that he may share our delight, and 
that we may see him do so. And if there be none to 
sympathise, how naturally the grateful heart looks up 
and worships the Author of its enjoyment! Cold as 
the heart's feelings may be at other times, the fervour 
of the moment awakens all its better nature. This 
enjoyment may seem a small thing to call forth 
gratitude, when we are accustomed to receive so many 
blessings at the hand of God in a thankless or in- 
different spirit. These blessings we seem to look on 
as our birthright, as members of His family; but 
the discovery of a new object among the works of 
creation acts like a special revelation, however small, 
to ourselves as individuals, and this feeling of in- 
dividuality touches a chord in the human breast which 
is ever ready to vibrate. The man whose life is saved 
by what appears to be a special interference of Provi- 
dence in his favour, feels strongly what all ought to 
feel who know that at every moment of our lives the 
same care is exercised upon us. But the care in the 
one case is for the general good, the interest of which 
often calls for individual suffering; in the other, the 
welfare of the individual seems the special object of 
providential forethought. The latter brings God, as it 
were, personally before us. He is no longer merely the 
Creator—exercising oversight over a vast dominion; but 
he is our Preserver, protecting us in our going forth and 
our coming in. Similar, though weaker, are the feel 

ings called forth by a closer insight into nature, and 
a more intimate acquaintance with her works, When 
we begin the study, our conception of the Author of 
Nature may be diffuse, a vague idea as of some 
illimitable power in ceaseless action; but the more we 
pursue this delighful study, the more we recognise, if we 
work in a proper spirit, proofs of the personality of God. 
Though now we can know Him but in part, and only 
see Him reflected in His works, as it were, “ through a 
glass darkly,” we look forward to a time when we shall 
behold Him “ face to face,” and shall know Him “ even 
as we ourselves are known.” 


After introducing his subject, he takes the 


reader along with him for a walk upon the- 


sands, and fills with interest, by his “ pleasant 
talk,” the commonest objects. The foot-prints 
of sea-birds, the trails of shell-fish, the wave- 
formed ridges of sand, the dead oyster-shells, 
the clusters of pea-like bladders, the hinge of a 
scallop-shell, these and many other subjects are 
shown to be extremely full of entertaining 
amusement, if only regarded with an inquiring 
and teachable eye. He next persuades you to 
paddle with him into the pools left among the 
rocks by the receding tide, where he shows you 
how to look for and how to admire, first the 
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weeds, afterwards the animals. The dredging- 
machine is then introduced, and a practical 
lesson is given upon its use; the wonderful 
objects which it brings up from the “ vasty 
deep ” are enlarged upon, and enough are taken 
home to fill another chapter with the details of 
their microscopical appearances. In conclusion, 
he discourses upon the sea-shore-things-in-gene- 
ral, such as birds, plants, salt marshes, barnacles, 
drift-wood, cuttle-fish, &c., &e., and leaves the 
reader well-pleased with his 256 pages, and 
sixty-nine illustrations, and not begrudging the 
5s. which have possessed him of it. 

Our next recommendation to our readers is 
“A Natupalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire 
Coast,” by Mr. P. H. Gosse, with twelve coloured 
and sixteen plain plates, comprising about 240 
figures of animals and their component parts, 
all accurately drawn from life, in many instances 
with the aid of the microscope. The cost of this 
work is 21s. ‘ 

Mr. Gosse is no novice in the Natural History 
world. As a student of nature, he is one of no 
mean pretensions; as an accurate observer, he 
ranks one of the first of the day; as an agree- 
able describer of what he has seen, he has no 
superior. What his object was in presenting 
this book to the world is best detailed in his 
own words. ' 

I have endeavoured (he says), as far as possible, to 
make these pages a mirror of the thoughts and feelings 
that have occupied my mind during a nine-months’ 
residence on the charming shores of North and South 
Devon. Few, very few, are at all aware of the many 
strange, beautiful, or wondrous objects that are to be 
found by searching on those shores, that every season 
are crowded by idle pleasure seekers. Most curious 
and interesting animals are dwelling within a few yards 
of your feet, whose lovely forms and hues, exquisitely- 
contrived structures, and amusing instincts, could 
not fail to attract and charm your attention if you 
were once cognizant of them. “ But who will be our 
guide to such sources of interest?” Deign to accept 
these pages as your “ Hand-Book” to the sea-side. 
They contain a faithful record of what actually has 
fallen under an individual's observation in a single 
season, and may, therefore, be assumed to present a 
fair average of what may be expected again. 


That in his delightful work he has satis- 
factorily accomplished his intended object there 
cannot be a question ; his vivid descriptions of 
his exploits amongst the rocks and pools, and 
of what he there found, of how he brought 
the delicate animals home and kept them alive, 
of their appearance and habits in captivity, can 
be compared with but one work of our acquaint- 
ance; and we confidently predict that, when 
the extended knowledge of Marine Zoology, 
which subsequent generations will possess, has 
enabled persons to appreciate more fully than 
can now be done the extent and accuracy of 
Mr. Gosse’s observations, his name will always 
be associated with the never-to-be-forgotten 
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author of the “Natural History of Sel- 
borne.” 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that because 
he has carefully described animals which he 
saw, his writings must, therefore, be dry and 
uninteresting to the ordinary reader. On the 
contrary (to use his own words), he has not 
serupled to sketch pen-pictures of lovely and 
romantic scenery, or to press into his service 
personal narrative, local anecdote, and tradition- 
ary legend ; in short, any and every thing which, 
having given him pleasure, might please and 
entertain his readers. As a specimen of one of 
these amusing digressions (if that be not too hard 
a word under the circumstances) we = the 
following, relating to his gastronomic experi- 
ments upon the largest species of the lovely Sea 
Anemone :— 


Dicquemare’s testimony to the excellence of Actinia 
crassicornis for the table tempted me to taste it, and I 
determined to take an early opportunity of cooking a 
few. In a few minutes I collected some half-a-dozen 
of different sizes at low water; and having rubbed 
them with my fingers in a tide-pool till the coating of 
gravel was pretty well got rid of, brought them home. 
I put them into a pan of sea-water for the night to 
cleanse them, and most beautiful and gorgeous was the 
appearance they presented when expanded ; no two 
alike in colours, and yet all so lovely that it was difficult 
to say which excelled. Perhaps one with the tentacles 
partly cream-colour and partly white was as beautiful 
as any. 

The next morning, however, I began operations. 
As it was an experiwent, I did not choose to commit 
my pet morsels to the servants, but took the saucepan 
into my own hand. As I had no information as to how 
long they required boiling, I had to find it out for 
myself, Some [ put into the water (sea-water) cold, 
and allowed to boil gradually. As soon as the water 
boiled, I tried one: it was tough, and evidently 
undone. The next I took out after three minutes’ 
boiling. This was better; and one at five minutes’ was 
better still, but not so good as one which had boiled 
ten. I put the remaining ones into the boiling water, 
and let them remain over the fire, boiling fast for ten 
minutes ; and these were the best of all, being more 
tender, as well as of a more inviting appearance. 

I must confess that the first bit I essayed caused a 
sort of lumpy feeling in my throat, as if a sentinel there 
guarded the way, and said, “It shan’t come here.” 
This sensation, however, I felt to be unworthy of a 
philosopher ; for there was nothing really repugnant 
in the taste. As soon as I had got one that seemed 
well cooked, I invited Mrs. G. to share the feast. She 
courageously attacked the morsel; but [ am compelled 
to confess it could not pass the vestibule; the sentinel 
was too many for her. My little boy, however, voted 
that “ ‘tinny was good,” and that “he liked 'tinny;” and 
loudly demanded more, like another Oliver Twist. As 
for me, I proved the truth of the old adage, Ce n'est que le 
premier pas qui coute ; for my sentinel was cowed after 
the very first defeat. I left little in the dish. 

In truth, the flavour and taste are agreeable, some- 
what like those of the soft parts of crab. I ate them 
hot, with the usual crab-condiments of salt, pepper, 
mustard, and vinegar, mixed into a sance. The internal 
parts, including the ovaries and the tentacles, though 
from their mottled appearance rather repelling to the 
eye, were the most agreeable in taste. The integu- 
ments somewhat reminded me of the jelly-like skin 
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of a calf's head. I wonder they are not commonly 
brought to table; for they are easily procured, and are 
certainly far superior to cockles, periwinkies, and 
mussels. After a very little use, I am persuaded any 
one would get very fund of boiled Actinias. 

Some I had left with a little of the gravel still ad- 
hering, in order to see whether this would be thrown off 
when life departed; but it was not so. They should 
be cleansed before cooking, which can be easily and 
quickly done with the fingers under water. The base 
also should be scraped, so as to remove any bits of 
slate, or rock, or dirt, that adhere to it. Attention to 
these particulars greatly improves the appearance when 
cooked. They are of a pellucid rosy hue, and of a firm 
consistence, at least, sufficiently firm to be reedily cut 
with a knife. 

The next that I tried were prepared in a different 
manner, and, truth to say, the experiment was far more 
successful this time. 1 cleansed them more perfectly, 
carefully scraping the bases until they were freed from 
all extraneous matter and from slime. These I had 
fried in egg and bread-crumbs, and they were very far 
superior to even the best on the former occasion. All 
prejudice yielded to their inviting odour and appearance, 
and the whole table joined in the repast with in-. 
dubitable gusto. 1 know not if my readers are famili-r 
with a dish, which in Newfoundland, during the cod- 
fishing season, we used to consider worthy of an 
epicure,—the tongues of the cod taken out as soon as 
the fish are brought on shore, and fried immediately. 
The Actinia, fried as above described, [ should scarcely 
bé able to distinguish, either by the eye or by the taste, 
from fresh cods’ tongues, except that perhaps my 
protegées are slightly firmer in consistence. 

We purposely abstain, at present, from quoting 
any of our author's descriptions of the animals 
and their habits; aud we pass on to notice 
another highly interesting and instructive work 
by the same gentleman. While his ‘‘ Rambles 
on the Devonshire Coast” give us a lively and 
animating account of the creatures he found 
between high and low water-mark—that is, on 
those parts of the sea-shore which are alternately 
exposed and submerged—his later publication, 
under the title of the “ Aquarium,” unveils the 
wonders of the deep, deep sea, and records the 
contributions which he had received at the 
hands (or rather the mouth) of his faithful 
dredge. As the observations which he details 
were chiefly made upon the creatures which he 
kept alive in his salt-water tank, or marine 
aquarium, the title of the book is sufficiently 
explained. It is fully as entertaining as his 
“Rambles ;” and its 275 pages are concluded 
with a full description of the mode of making, 
stocking, and keeping an aquarium, from the 
size of an ounce vial to a tank of the dimensions 
of that in the Crystal Palace Natural History 
Department. It contains six coloured and six 
plain illustrations, of which we cannot speak too 
highly, and its cost is 17s. 

The works to which we have referred are the 
productions of well-known naturalists—men who 
unite sound theoretical views of the natural 
sciences with a very extensive and practical 
acquaintance with their details: on this account, 
we cordially recommend their books to the 
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notice of all, and especially to sea-side visitors. 
But we have two other reasons which influence 
our recommendation : one is, because these two 
gentlemen are able to make readable, light and 
amusing, those subjects which most scientific 
men can only describe “ in a tongue not under- 
standed of the people;” the other (which we 
consider our best reason), because their sound 
knowledge, and pleasing way of communicating 
it, are enhanced in value by the absence of any 
of those narrow-minded views which confine the 
thoughts to the objects contemplated, and by 
the feeling, the existence of which their writings 
so plainly exhibit, that God is to be found in 
all His works ; and that they are admirable and 
instructive, in proportion as their examination 
is made with a constant remembrance of His 
power and wisdom, and with a view to His 
lorv. 

We wish that there were more writers of this 
class. The increasingly attractive character of 
Natural-History pursuits has, however, called 
forth authors of various kinds, varying in the 
amount of their literary powers, of their scientific 
acquirements, and of their personal knowledge 
of the objects they are describing. Of these 
combinations, it is difficult to say which mixture 
is likely to operate best towards bringing about 
a healthy tone of educational amusement; the 
presence of all three insures the genuine article— 
a trustworthy volume; the absence of any one 
renders the production at best suspicious ; while 
the existence of but one of these qualifications 
is sure to result either in a highly adulterated 
specimen, if not a directly poisonous one. 

To these reflections we have been led by the 
perusal of * Glaucus; or, the Wonders of the 
Shore ;""—a work which we briefly noticed in our 
last. Its author is evidently a man of great 
natural ability; but he is not an experienced 
naturalist. His work is a very entertaining one, 
very readabie, and very amusing; but nothing 
more than any clever man who knows nothing 
of Natural History could write after spending 
a few days by the sea with Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘ Ram- 
bles” in his hand. His introductory matter is 
very good, and well worthy of perusal; his 
description of an ideal perfect naturalist is 
excellent, and should be studied by old and 
young; his views on the subject of those 
amusements which contribute to health of mind 
as well as body are sound; he justly pronounces 
the theory of the author of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation” to be “as unsupported by experiment 
and induction, as it is by @ priori reason.” 
His illustrations of the wonders on the shore 
are chiefly taken from Mr. Gosse’s works; con- 
sequently, there is nothing to be found fault 
with there; but when he asserts that “ the 
Natural History of all our land species” of 
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plants and animals is “ now well nigh ex- 
hausted ;” and that ‘‘ our home botanists, ento- 
mologists, and ornithologists are spending their 
tinie now, perforce, in verifying a few obscure 
species; and bemoaning themselves, like Alex- 
ander, that there are no more worlds left to 
conquer,”—it is incumbent on those who know 
that such an assertion is untrue, and without 
foundation, to correct it. 

That many of our home naturalists are 
engaged in verifying obscure species, is quite 
true; but that they do it because they feel that 
there is nothing else for them to do, is a great 
mistake. By an examination of so-called species, 
and a careful determination of what are really 
distinct, and what are only local or occasional 
varieties, they are doing great service. Of this 
they are aware, and they thus occupy themselves, 
partly on this account, and partly because they 
like this branch of natural science. But any 
one who has mixed much with naturalists must 
often have heard them deplore their ignorance 
of the Natural History of some of the commonest 
animals and vegetables. . 

A word or two first upon Botany. Are the 
motions of parts of plants satisfactorily accounted 
for? Is it determined that no other British plant, 
except those now employed, could be made avail- 
able for manufacturing purposes, for medicinal 
use, or for food? Can it be said that the repro- 
duction of the flowerless plants is well under- 
stood? These are but a few of the questions 
which might be put, and which must be answered 
in the negative. How can it, then, be asserted 
that there is nothing left but the verification of 
species for a botanist to occupy himself with ? 

Now let us turn to Entomology, and take 
an illustration from the Lepidoptera, i.e. the 
butterflies and moths, of which the number of 
kinds forms about one-sixth of our British 
Insects. Passing over the butterflies and larger 
moths, let us confine ourselves for a moment to 
the small moths, of which the Clothes-Moth is a 
familiar example. Of this division about six 
hundred British species are now known to 
collectors; but what is known of their Natural 
History? What are the eggs like? What 
are the caterpillars like? On what food do they 
feed ? When, where, and how do they change 
to the chrysalis? How long do they remain in 
each of these stages? About three years ago, 
some five or six gentlemen began to devote their 
whole leisure time to answering these questions ; 
they have worked exclusively at this subject; 
they have been assisted by the occasional obser- 
vation of nearly one hundred collectors of 
Lepidoptera generally; and at the present time 
they are perfectly ignorant of the Natural 
History of more than three hundred species. 

Before leaving the subject of Entomology, we 
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would notice one other singular fact relative to 
the Lepidoptera ;—the metamorphoses of the 
British butterflies, of which there are only 
about sixty-five, are proportionably less known 
than those of the small moths! The books 
which describe our butterflies, it is true, also 
give descriptions of the caterpillars and their 
food, but these cannot be depended upon ; they 
are only copied from other books, and may be 
traced back from author to author, until they 
turn out to be the original descriptions of some 
old French, Dutch, or German entomologist, 
who looked at objects with a very different eye 
to that which we use. As such, they remind us 
rather of the astonishment expressed by Mr. 
John Robinson's friend on finding he was really 
alive :— 

“ Somebody told me that some one said 

That some other person had somewhere read 

In some newspaper you were somehow dead!" 
The information is equally lucid and credible 
in both instances. 

Our friends, the ornithologists, have also had 
a slur cast upon their proceedings by Mr. 
Kingsley, and we proceed to take up the cudgels 
for them also. 

Our British Birds do not number 350 species. 
The nature of their food generally is known ; 
and one is said to eat grain, another mollusca, 
a third fish, a fourth insects, and so on; but the 
actual food is not known; i.e. it is not known 
on what kinds of insects the fourth bird feeds. 
Are they beetles, or flies, or bugs, or what are 
they? Are they perfect insects, or larve? 
Again, the third bird eats fish. What fish ? 
The vague answer, “Any he can catch,” only 
leads to the further inquiry, “‘ What can he 
eatch ?” and this is not an idle question; for 
if we take eels, or common fish, he does us little 
harm ; but if his “ particular vanity" be young 
salmon, or young trout, he must be considered 
in the light of a noxious animal, and treated 
accordingly. 

Besides all this, the distribution of our British 
Birds is not at all well known, whether considered 
generally over the Continent, or specially over 
the British islands. And further, it has still 
to be determined to what countries our mi- 
gratory birds betake themselves during the 
winter. 

Surely enough has been brought forward to 
show that a visit to the sea-side is not essential to 
the addition of new facts to natural science ; and 
that there is plenty for our botanists, entomolo- 
gists, and ornithologists to do, besides verifying 
obscure species. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that we 
wish to pronounce an unfavourable opinion upon 
“Glaucus:” on the contrary, we think it a 
most delightful little work, and well calculated 
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to bring more labourers inte the field. We cor 
dially recommend it as a sea-side companion to 
those who like to hear of the wonders of nature. 
We would only caution its readers not to 
put implicit reliance upon all of Mr. Kingsley’s 
Natural -History details and generalizations, 
and would beg them to examine for themselves, 
and compare their own opinions with those of 
other observers. 

It would be difficult to find any object in 
nature, the full description of which would not 
fill a book: that description would consist of 
remarks under the various headings of structure, 
physiology, habits, uses, &c., &e. No human 
mind could remember the details of any large 
number of these descriptions; and, consequently, 
it has been found advantageous, in many ways, 
to select from the full accounts of objects such 
short characters as will be sufficient to distin- 
guish the objects from each other, and, at the 
same time, be comprehensive enough to clearly 
indicate the objects described. When these short 
characters come to be compared, it will be found 
that a tabular arrangement of them can be 
readily made, whereby the objects fall into a 
certain definite and intelligible order. This 
order of relationship should be carefully studied, 
as it will impress upon the mind the names and 
peculiarities of objects more quickly and more 
effectually than any other method. 

The difficulty which Mr. Gosse, as a student, 
found in understanding the relationship of the 
various marine animals (and which every ob- 
server must necessarily find upon taking up the 
subject), has induced him to extract from the 
voluminous and valuable works of Professor 
Forbes and Dr. Johnston (whose loss will long 
be felt), of Dr. Baird, Professor Bell, Mr. Busk, 
Mr. Yarrell, and other authors who have treated 
of British Zoology, as well as from the best con- 
tinental and American works, short descriptions 
of the general characters of those living creatures 
which may be found on our shores. This 
portable little book, of which the first part may 
be had for 7s. 6d., should be found in the pocket 
of every sea-side visitor. The second and com- 
pleting part will shortly appear; and the whole 
will form a small compendium of British Marine 
Zoology. The want of such a portable dic- 
tionary has long been felt; and Mr. Gosse has 
conferred a great obligation upon the scientific 
world, and especially upon its younger members, 
by its publication. 

The first part contains descriptions of the 
following classes :— 

1. Porrpnora. Sponges. 

2. oy Miscroscopic creatures, not well 

3. Ratzopopa. understood. 

4, Zoopnyta. Sea-Anemones, Madrepores, horny 

sea-weeds (so called), and other Polypi. 

5. Acatepna. Sea-blubbers or jelly-fish. 
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6. Ecurvopermata. Star-fish, sea-cucumbers, and 


Echini. 

7. Turpettarta.) Worms, and other ring-bodied 

8. ANNELIDA. } animals. 

9. Rotrrera. Elegant transparent animals, only 

visible through a microscope. 

10. Crustacea. Crabs, lobsters, shrimps, prawns, &c. 

11. Crerrrepia. Barnacles. 

12. Arnacunmpa. Parasitical mites. 

13. Insecta. Beetles. 

This portion of the work is complete as far 
as it extends, and is perfectly independent of 
the other part. 

The second part will contain descriptions of 
the under-mentioned classes :— 

. Potyzoa. Flustre, or sea-mats. 

15. Tuntcata. Soft-bodied, shell-less animals. 

16. Bracutopopa. Terebratule, &c. 

17. Concutrera. Oysters, cockles, mussels, &c. 

18. Gasreropopa. Periwinkles, limpets, concs, 
ear-shells, cowries, volutes, &c. 

19. Preropopa. Asmall group of swimming-snails. 

. CepHatopopa. Cuttle-fish. 

21. Prscxs. Fish. 

22. Mammarra. Seals, porpoises, dolphins, whales. 

When this latter part appears, the Zoology 
of the British seas will be fully laid before the 
readers; and a vast field it is, full of objects of 
the greatest interest, so varied that the atten- 
tion never wearies, so numerous that something 
new may daily be found by an industrious 
labourer. 

It will be observed that the birds are not 
alluded to ; but they are not, strictly, inhabitants 
of the sea. Many float on its waters, and breed 
amongst its rocks; a few even dive for food be- 
neath the surface, or to avoid danger; yet they 
cannot be said to live in the sea in the same 
sense that all the above-mentioned animals do: 
theirs is rather an aérial than a marine 
existence. 

This little manual is arranged as follows :— 
Each class is treated of seriatim: a short de- 
scription of it is given, mentioning a few of the 
most prominent peculiarities. The localities 
which the members of the class generally in- 
habit is next alluded to ; the points of structure 
which require particular attention are then 
explained ; and a list is given of those works, 
whether English or foreign, which treat espe- 
cially on this class. The class is then divided 
into orders, sections, families, tribes, and genera, 
a short description characterizing each of these 
divisions ; and under each genus is a list of the 
names of those species belonging to it which in- 
habit the British seas. When we explain that the 
first part is only six by four and a half inches and 
half an inch thick, we need hardly say that this 
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pocket companion does not contain a description 
of all the species : for that the reader is referred 
to the works which give such detailed informa- 
tion ; but it does contain an excellent outline- 
figure of one species of every genus—there are 
335 figures—and since the number of species, 
whose names are given, is about 700, it follows 
that nearly half of the species in the first thirteen 
classes are figured. This fact alone, inde- 
pendently of the small price of the book, is suf- 
ficient to ensure it a large sale. The descriptive 
portions are written in Mr. Gosse’s usual style ; 
the characters contain an unusually small num- 
ber of technical words; and a good glossary at 
the end clears up any of doubtful meaning. 

On the appearance of the second part, we 
hope to find space to notice it again. 

Before concluding this notice, however, we 
would draw attention to the article “ Zoology ” 
in Orr's “ Circle of the Sciences.” The author, 
Mr. Dallas, has evidently taken great pains to 
collect and embody in it the most recent views 
upon the physiology and classification of the 
lower animals, to which the first part of Mr. 
Gosse’s “‘ Marine Zoology ”’ exclusively refers ; 
and any one who desires to obtain a general 
knowledge of this subject cannot do better 
than peruse this article, which will give him 
more sound information in a few pages than any 
other work we are acquainted with. 

For still more detailed information upon the 
classification and structure of any of Mr. Gosse’s 
first thirteen classes, we can only refer our 
readers to such standard works, or, rather, mono- 
graphs, as have been written upon the specific 
subjects, to which we have already alluded. We 
remember but one work which has any claim to 
be considered as a familiar introduction to one 
of these classes, and that is Dr. Landsborough’s 
“ Popular History of British Zoophytes.” It is 
nicely written, in a style which must interest 
young persons, and the information communi- 
eated may be depended upon ; for the author has 
collected largely, and kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with eminent naturalists upon the 
subjects of his work. He uses the word 
Zoophytes in a more extended sense than 
Mr. Gosse does; for his book contains a descrip- 
tion of every British species contained in 
Mr. Gosse’s classes, 4 and 14; and, while the 
“ Marine Zoology” only contains lists of the 
sea-species, Dr. Landsborough’s little book (one 
of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s series of half-guinea 
popular Natural-History works) describes both 
the marine and fluviatile species. 
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Lands of the Slave and the Free; or, Cuba, the United States, and Canada. By the Hon. Henry 
A. Murray. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1855. 


Ir is very pleasant to take up a book on America 
written by an intelligent man and a liberal- 
minded gentleman. Most of our travellers in 
that strange land—from Captain Basil Hall to 
Mrs. Trollope; from Captain Marryatt to Mr. 
Dickens—have merely brought us home port- 
folios of caricatures, instead of life-like sketches 
from nature. Their own individual prejudices 
have so coloured their pictures, that we are 
unable to recognise in them the friends of the 
New World, with whom it was once our lot to 
sojourn. Valgar, impossible Yankees are intro- 
duced to us in every page; but where are the 
portraits of the gifted, the graceful, and the 
good, whom it has been our happiness to meet, 
non raro passu, in America? Of few countries 
so little is known. What people have been so 
written up and so cried down ; so thoroughly 
explored, and yet so imperfectly investigated ; 
so laughed at, attacked, and flattered ? 

Captain Murray possesses one enormous 
advantage over most American travellers,—he 
thoroughly knows and understands the people 
he describes. Few of the persons who favour 
us with their impressions of the United States 
know anything of the really good society of 
the country. The promiscuous passengers in 
a steamboat or a railway car, and the sottish 
loungers in an hotel bar, are made to do duty, 
with these candid tourists, for the ladies and 
gentlemen of America, than whom —we appeal, 
for corroboration of our assertion, to English 
travellers of the highest rank and breeding—no 
ladies or gentlemen in any part of Europe are 
better bred, more highly educated, or more fas- 
tidiously refined, either as regards mind or 
manners. “ But,” some of these gentlemen 
will say, “we assure you that we have mixed 
with the élite of the land; we have danced in 
New-York saloons, where the supper-tables were 
made of ivory, and half the furniture was set in 
gold; we have been on intimate terms with we 
don’t know how many members of Congress ; 
and have enjoyed the hospitality of the editors 
of the most influential newspapers. Surely we 
are entitled to speak of American society.” Of 
the scum of that society, which floats to the 
surface, these persons may undoubtedly speak 
with some degree of confidence and authority ; 
but, if they really knew and understood the 
social mysteries of American life, they would 
not make such a grievous blunder as to suppose 
that the higher classes in the United States 
look upon the upper ten thousand of New York 
in any other light than as an assemblage of vul- 
gar, purse-proud parvenus ; where intellect and 
genius are absolutely tabooed ; where the women 


are heartless dolls, and the men effeminate 
fribbles ; where all is ostentation, heartburning, 
and rivalry in reckless extravagance and dis- 
play ; where taste, sociability, and good feeling 
are unknown. And as for newspaper editors 
and members of Congress, why the crowning 
weakness and the crying shame of the country 
is, that it is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye than for a gentleman and a man of 
honour to mix in political life, and to be a gentle- 
man and a man of honour still. Who are many 
of the senators, and ministers, and envoys of the 
Republic? From what class of the people are 
they taken? Why are the foremost places in 
the state filled by foreign adventurers? Why 
is the greatest statesman and most skilful poli- 
tician in the Union obliged to abandon public 
life? (We allude to Mr. Everett.) Why is his 
name to be added to the long list of patriots 
whom America, to her disgrace, has neglected, 
and left to die with the only reward she had to 
give unbestowed ? The presidency of the United 
States can hardly continue to be considered an 
honour when Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and 
Everett have not attained it, and when Mr. Polk 
and General Pierce have. 

But if, in the saloons of the 5th Avenue,— 
the Chaussée d’Antin of New York,—we find 
only Brummagem imitations of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and if the Halls of Congress at Wash- 
ington would lead Diogenes many a merry dance 
ere he could cry “‘ Eureka!” where is the ex- 
cellent society of which we just now spoke to be 
met with? In many, nay, almost in all, the 
great American cities, and first and principally 
so at Boston; where not only the purely literary 
society well deserves its European celebrity, 
but where a higher moral and intellectual tone 
pervades the conversation of the mercantile and 
professional classes generally, than, we fear, is 
often to be perceived in the social gatherings of 
our Old-World commercial cities. 

If we may venture on a comparison between 


‘two of our great mercantile towns and two of 


the great Atlantic emporiums of trade, we 
should say, speaking merely of the tone of so- 
ciety, that whereas Boston is a better Liverpool, 
New York is a bad exaggeration of Manchester. 
Philadelphia, again, can boast of as refined and 
agreeable a society as any city in Europe. The 
agréments of Baltimore are well knowm At 
New York, if the traveller is only lucky enough 
to be apprised where he is to look for it, he will 
get an entrée into a society of the descendants 
of the old Dutch and English settlers, who 
eschew the vulgar halls of the upper ten 
thousand, and who refuse to bow the knee to 
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Baal. He will find ladies with whom Sir Charles 
Grandison might have been proud to walk a 
minuet, and gentlemen whom the courtly knight 
himself would scarcely have excelled in courtli- 
ness. One of the most illustrious ornaments 
of this society is the author of the “Sketch 
Book,” whose charming writings have endeared 
him to the people of two worlds, and than whom 
in neither does there exist a finer gentleman. 

In the Southern States, whatever the evils of 
slavery may be, they are attended with this 
much of good—that the lower classes, being in 
a servile position, can ape none of the social 
equality, the constant watchfulness to repel 
which on the part of their inferiors, gives to 
the higher classes in the Northern part of the 
Union a certain air of stiffness and want of ease. 
This nothing but European travel can quite 
eradicate. 

But perhaps the most agreeable of all Ame- 
rican society is that of the families of the naval 
and military officers at Washington. These 
undoubtedly constitute the real aristocracy of 
America. A certain degree of exclusiveness 
would seem to be inherent in the military pro- 
fession, and nowhere more so than in America, 
where it would appear to be the natural conse- 
quence of the officers’ rigid education, strong 
esprit de corps, and perpetual exclusion from 
large cities, with the exception of Washington, 
which, being the head quarters of the army and 
navy, is of course filled with officers of both 
services engaged on different staff-duties. That 
more high-bred, chivalrous gentlemen than the 
officers of the United States army and navy are 
nowhere to be found, will we are sure be readily 
and cordially admitted by all English military 
officers who served with the former on the 
Canada frontier in 1837-38, and by such of 
our naval officers as have been fortunate enough 
to be employed on the same station with 
Americans of the same profession. 

But all this time we are detailing our own 
impressions instead of Captain Murray's. It is 
because we so almost entirely agree with that 
gentleman in his remarks on American things 
and people that we have been led away into this 
expression of our own recollections of that 
country, which so strongly coincide with his. 

Our gallant captain sailed for New York. 
He thus describes 

AN AMERICAN PILOT. 

Early on the morning of the tenth day I heard voices 
outside my cabin saying, “ Well, they've got the pilot on 
board ;” ergo, we must be nearing our haven. In the 
Channel at home you know a pilot by a foul-weather 
hat, a pea-coat, broad shoulders, and weather-beaten 
cheeks ; here, the captain had told me that I could 
always know them by a polished beaver and a satin or 
silk waistcoat. When I got on deck, sure enough there 
was the beaver hat and the silk vest; but what struck 
me most was the wearer, a slim youth, hardly out of 
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his teens. In the distance, the New York pilot-boat, 
a build rendered famous by the achievements of the 
“ America,” at Cowes, lay on the water like a duck, with 
her canvass white as snow, and taut as a deal board. 
The perfect ease and nonchalance of the young pilot 
amused me immensely, and all went on smoothly 
enough till the shades of evening closed in upon us; 
at which time, entering the Narrows, the satin-vested 
youth felt himself quite nonplused, despite his taking 
off his beaver, and trying to scratch for knowledge. In 
short, had it not been for Captain Harrison, who is a 
first-rate seaman and navigator, as all who ever sail 
with him are ready to testify, we might have remained 
out all night. Fortunately, his superior skill got us sa‘e 
in; and no easy task, I assure you, is it either to find 
the channel, or to thread your way through hosts of 
shipping, in one of these leviathan steamers. 

I confess I formed a very low estimate of New York 
pilots, which was not heightened by one of the mates 
showing me an embossed card, with his address, which 
our pilot had presented to him, accompanied with an 
invitation to come to a soirée. As the mystery was 
subsequently solved, I had better give you the solution 
thereof at once, and not let the corps of New York 
pilots lie under the bann of condemnation in your minds 
as long as they did in mine. It turned out that the 
pert little youth was not an authorized pilot, but merely . 
schooling for it; and that, when the steamer hove in 
sight, the true pilots were asleep, and he would not 
allow them to be called, but quietly slipped away in the 
boat, and came on board of us to try his ‘prentice 
hand, The pilots of New York are, I believe, a most 
able and efficient body of men. 

We quote, with hearty sympathy, his com- 
plaint of the discomforts of 

AN AMERICAN HOTEL. 

Having given you some details of an American first- 
class hotel in a large city, you will perhaps be better 
able to realize the gigantic nature of these establish- 
ments, when I tell you that, in some of them, during 
the season, they consume, in one way and another, 
patty, from fifteen hundred to two thousand pounds of 
meats, and from forty-five to fifty pounds of tea, coffee, 
&c., and ice by the ton, and have a corps of one hundred 
and fifty servants of all kinds, Washing is done in the 
hotel with a rapidity little short of marvellous. You 
can get a shirt well washed, and ready to put on, in 
nearly the same space of time as an American usually 
passes under the barber's hands. The living at these 
hotels is profuse to a degree, but, generally speaking, 
most disagreeable : first, because the meal is devoured 
with a rapidity which a pack of fox-hounds, after a 
week’s fast, might in vain attempt to rival; and second- 
ly, because it is impossible to serve up dinyers for 
hundreds without nine-tenths thereof being cold, The 
best of the large hotels I dined at in New York, as 
regards cuisine, &c.,was decidedly the New York Hotel; 
but by far the most comfortable was the one I lived in 
—Putnam's, Union-square—which was much smaller 
and quite new, besides being removed from the racket 
of Broadway. 

We must not linger on our way, however, as 
we are anxious to accompany the gallant author 
southwards. 

The touching and beautiful story of Pocahon- 
tas is well and simply told. No wonder that 
the proudest of the proud and chivalrous Vir- 
ginians should glory in inheriting that devoted 
woman's blood. 

Who can forget, that when despair was the colonists’ 


daily bread, when nought but the energy and genius of 
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Smith—a man of very ordinary name, but of no ordi- 
nary character—kept hope flickering in its socket, an at- 
tack of Indians made him a prisoner, and left them hope- 
less ? Then how romantic the tale of his captivity! He 
betrayed no fear; but, retaining perfect self-possession, 
and remembering how easily their superstitious minds 
could be worked upon, he drew forth, and with great 
solemnity commenced looking steadily at, his pocket- 
compass, and thence to heaven, alternating between 
the two, until he impressed them with a feeling of awe, 
as though he were a superior being communing with 
the Great Spirit. This feeling gradually wearing off, 
the captors insisted upon his death, as an expiation for 
the many injuries they had experienced at the hands of 


‘the Whites. The tribe meet, the block is prepared, the 


captive’s neck is laid ready, the upraised tomahawk, 
held by a brawny Indian arm, whose every muscle 
quivers with revenge, glitters in the sunbeams; swarthy 
figures around, thirsting for blood, anxiously await the 
sacrifice of the victim, already too long delayed. Hope 
has fled from the captive’s breast, and he is communing 
in earnest with the Great Spirit into whose presence he 
is about to be so sadly and speedily ushered ;—suddenly 
a shriek is heard! At that well known voice, the 
savage arm falls helpless at its side, as, stretched upon 
the neck of the despairing captive, lies the lovely 
daughter of Powhattan, with tearful eye, and all the 
wild energy of her race, vowing she will not survive 
the butchery of her kindest friend. Ruthless hands 
would tear her away, and complete the bloody tragedy. 
Who dares lay even a finger upon the noble daughter 
of their adored chief? They stand abashed, revenge 
and doubt striving in their hearts, the eloquence of 
love and mercy pleading irresistibly from the eyes of 
Pocahontas. The tomahawk, upraised by man’s revenge 
for the work of a captive's death, descends, when moved 
by woman's tears, to cut a captive’s bonds. 

Callous indeed must that man’s heart be who can 
gaze upon the spot where the noble Pocahontas— 
reared among savages, 'mid the solemn grandeur of 
the forest, and beneath the broad canopy of heaven, 
with no Gospel light to guide and soften—received 
the holy impulses of love and mercy fresh from her 
Maker's hands. And how gratifying to remember, that 
she who had thus early imbibed these sacred feelings, 
became soon after a convert to Christianity! Alas, 
how short her Christian career! Marrying Mr. J. 
Rolfe, she died in childbirth ere she had reached her 
twenty-fifth year; and from her many of the oldest 
families in Virginia at this day have their origin. 
Virginia, as is well known, has always been considered 
an aristocratic State; and it is a kind of joke—in allu- 
sion to this Indian origin—for other States to speak 
disparagingly of the F. F. Vs., alias first families of 
Virginia. Let those who sneer seek carefully amid 
their musty ancestral rolls for a nobler heart than that 
of Pocahontas, the joy of Powhattan’s honse, and the 
pride of all his tribe. How strange that a scene so 
well known as the foregoing, and a life so adventurous 
as that of Smith, has never yet engaged the pen of a 
Cooper or a Bulwer! 


We have no idea “ in what year of our Lord,” 
as my Uncle Toby says, Captain Murray was 
born; but we have heartily enjoyed his real 
delight and well-affected soreness at the mis- 
takes which an old man and a young lady—he 
tells us she was Irish, we suppose to account 
for her blundering—made with respect to his 
age. 

The falls of Lorette afford another pleasant ex- 


cursion, not forgetting old Paul and his wife—a vener- 
able Indian chief and his squaw—whom I visited, and 


the cleanliness of whose cottage I had great pleasure 
in complimenting him upon, as also upon his various 
medals, which extended from Chateau Gai down to the 
Exhibition of 1851. He appeared as much struck 
with my venerable appearance as I was with his; for, 
upon being asked my age, he bestowed a searching 
glance from head to foot, and then gravely replied, 
* Seventy-five. I rebelled against his decision, and 
appealed to his wife, who kindly took my part, and, 
after a steady gaze said, ‘Oh, Paul! that gentleman is 
not more than seventy-two.’ It was in vain I tried to 
satisfy them that thirty summers would have to pass 
over my head before I reached that honourable time of 
life. However, it is not only Indians who miscalculate 
age; for a young lady fresh from Ireland, having the 
same question put to her, said, ‘Sixty;’ and, upon 
being told she was seventeen years out in her calcula- 
tion, she replied, with painful coolness, ‘ Which way ?’ 
I never felt a confirmed old bachelor till I heard that 
awful ‘ Which way?’ 

Some of our readers may have seen two 
works—* Letters from Three Continents,” and 
“English Items”—by an American author, 
purporting to describe Europe generally, and 
Great Britain in particular. In these volumes, 
whose style was as vulgar as the assertions 
were libellons, Mr. Ward of course roundly 
abuses everything English, and even assails our 
queen with such filthy ribaldry, that we cannot 


defile our pages by quoting a passage even as a 
specimen. We have often wondered who this 
Mr. Ward was. He had written himself down 
in his book a slanderer and a villain; but we 
did not know, till we read Captain Murray's 
book, that he was the perpetrator of perhaps the 
foulest and most cowardly murder on record. 
For the particulars of his atrocious crime we 
must refer our readers to the second volume of 
the work under our consideration. We will 
merely quote a passage from the New York 
Daily Times on the revolting topic :-— 

“ The trial is removed from the scene of the homi- 
cide, so that the prisoners shall not be tried by those 
who knew them best, but is taken to a distant country. 
The Press is forbidden, against all law and right, to 
publish a report of the proceedings while the trial is 
in progress. Every particle of evidence in regard to 
Butler's character is excluded ; while a perfect army of 
witnesses—clergymen, colonels, members of Congress, 
editors, cabinet officers, &c., who had enjoyed the social 
intimacy of the Wards—testified ostentatiously to the 
prisoner's mildness of temper, declaring him, with 
anxious and undisguised exaggeration, to be gentle 
and amiable to a fault. All these preparations, labori- 
ously made and steadily followed up, were for the pur- 
pose, not of determining the truth, which is the only 
proper object of judicial inquiry—not of ore] 
accurately and truly whether Matthew Ward did or di 
not murder Butler—but to secure impunity for his act. 
This whole drama was enacted to induce the jury to 
affirm a falsehood; and it has succeeded. We do not 
believe John J. Crittenden entertains in his heart the 
shadow of a doubt that Butler was murdered ; we do 
not believe that a single man on that jury believes that 
the man they have acquitted is innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge. We regard the issue of this trial 
as of the gravest importance. It proves that, in one 
State of this Union, wealth is stronger than justice ; 
that Kentucky's most distinguished sons take to their 
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hearts and shield with all their power a murderer who 
has money and social position at his command; and 
that, under their eo tribunals and the most 
solemn forms of justice have been made to confer 
impunity on one of the blackest and most wanton 
murders which the annals of crime record.” 


The whole story is most iniquitous, most dis- 
graceful to the United States. We say “to the 
United States’’ advisedly ; for the Northern and 
old Southern States have no right to say, “ We 
have no control over Kentucky.” They ought 
to exercise such moral control over any single 
state as to prevent that state pardoning, nay, 
even sanctioning, an atrocity which, in the 
darkest ages, could not have gone unpunished 
in the wickedest Italian dukedom. No wonder 
that the better class of Americans shrink, as we 
have shown they do shrink, from public life, 
when judges, and senators, and attorney-generals 
make themselves the accomplices of murder. 

The frightful disregard for human life evinced 
in America is so striking and painful a charac- 
teristic of the country, that it could hardly have 
escaped the notice of our author. We cannot 
refrain from citing a few passages from his de- 
scription of a steamboat collision. 

The immediate cause of the wreck was the steamer 
“H. R. W. Hill” running into us, owing to misun- 
derstanding the bell signal. Most providentially she 
caught alongside of us after striking; if she had not 
done so, God alone knows who could have been 
saved. As far as I could ascertain all the first-class 
passengers were saved. Do not stare at the word 
“ first-class;” for although, in this country of so-called 
equality, no difference of classes is acknowledged, poor 
helpless emigrants are taken as deck-passengers ; and, 
as freight is the great object, no space is set apart for 
them. They are stowed away among the cargo as best 
they can be, with no avenue of escape in case of acci- 
dents, and with the additional prospect of being 
buried beneath bales and barreis. I believe fifteen 
passengers perished in this way. One poor English- 
woman among the deck-passengers fought her way 
through the freight, and, after being nearly drowned 
and trampled to death under the hoof of the cattle, 
succeeded in escaping. A slave-merchant with a dozen 
negroes managed to save all of them, inasmuch as, 
being valuable, he bad them stowed away in a better 
place. The moment the wreck was completed, we 
proceeded up the river, wasting no time in trying 
to save any part of the cargo or luggage. My own 
position was anything but a pleasant one, though I 
trust I was truly thankful for my preservation. I found 
I had managed to throw my desk between the two 
steamers; and it was, therefore, irrecoverably lost with 
all my papers, letters of credit, journal, &c. I had also 
lost everything else except what I had on: rifle, guns, 
clothes,—all were gone. A few things—such as money, 
watch, note-book, which I always kept in my pockets— 
were all my stock in trade. Fortunately, my friend 
had saved his papers, and thus our identity could be 
established at New Orleans. In the course of e few 
hours we saw a fine steamer coming down the river, in 
which we embarked, and again pursued our journey 
south. 


We now come to Captain Murray's remarks 
an slavery, in which we entirely concur. We 
have lived among Northern Abolitionists. We 
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have listened to Charles Sumner, and have read 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. We deplore the existence 
of slavery, which we hold to be a curse only less 
than that of immediate abolition. We believe 
the Abolitionists, as a party, to be unprincipled, 
dishonest, and insincere. There are no such 
unscrupulous Annexationists. The coveters of 
Canada, the sympathizers with Mitchell and 
Meagher, are all Abolitionists. We have also 
lived among Southern slaveholders. We have 
resided on rice-plantations, and dwelt upon 
cotton-farms. We there saw the negroes 
treated with such kindness and consideration, 
that we almost believed “‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” 
to be an entire fabrication, as it undoubtedly is 
a gross exaggeration. But that the right of ill- 
usage is an enormous evil there can be no 
doubt. Public opinion may check the exercise 
of that right, as in the case of the cruel lady (?) 
mentioned by Captain Murray; but, till the Law 
interferes to prevent the separativn of families, 
and to render cruelty impossible, we must hold 
slavery to be a gigantic curse. It matters not 
that the many are humane if the few are allowed 
to be tyrannical. The Southern gentlemen say. 
(and we believe them) that they are anxious to get 
rid of the horrible institution. Let the breeding- 
farms of Virginia be put down. Let the slaves 
be taught the rudiments of religion, and the 
sacredness of family ties, as we see, by a recent 
newspaper, that the State of North Carolina is 
about to teach them. Let the slaveholders 
show their sincerity by adopting such measures 
of righteous reform, and the crazy Abolitionists 
a Voutrance will only find disciples among the 
demagogues of the Seward and Theodore Parker 
school ; and the question of slave emancipation 
will be solved gradually, but permanently, as 
alone great social problems can be solved prac- 
tically or successfully. We will no longer keep 
our readers from Captain Murray's excellent 
remarks on this engrossing topic. 
INSINCERITY OF THE NORTHERN ABOLITIONISTS. 

With such evidences of friendship for the negro, 
might they not question the honesty of Northern 
champions of emancipation? Could they really place 
confidence in the phiianthropic professions of those 
who treat the negro as an outcast, and force on him a 
life of wretchedness, instead of striving to raise him 
in the social scale? If a negro had the intellect of 
a Newton; if he were clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and if he came fresh from an Oriental bath, and 
fragrant as ‘ Araby’s spices,’ a Northerner would prefer 
sitting down with a polecat: he would rather pluck a 
living coal from the fire than grasp the hand of the 
worthiest negro that ever stepped. Who ever sees a 
negro in the North smile at the approach of the white 
man? Who has not seen a worthy planter or slave- 
owner returning from a short absence, greeted with 
smiles in abundance, or perhaps receiving a broad grin 
of pride and pleasure as the worthy owner gave his 
hand to some old faithful slave ? 

I think I have shown, in the foregoing remarks, that 
the Southern has three solid and distinct grounds of 
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Smith—a man of very ordinary name, but of no ordi- 
nary character—kept hope flickering in its socket, an at- 
tack of Indians made hima prisoner, and left them hope- 
less ? Then how romantic the tale of his captivity! He 
betrayed no fear ; but, retaining perfect self-possession, 
and remembering how easily their superstitious minds 
could be worked upon, he drew forth, and with great 
solemnity commenced looking steadily at, his pocket- 
compass, and thence to heaven, alternating between 
the two, until he impressed them with a feeling of awe, 
as though he were a superior being communing with 
the Great Spirit. This feeling gradually wearing off, 
the captors insisted upon his death, as an expiation for 
the many injuries they had experienced at the hands of 
the Whites. The tribe meet, the block is prepared, the 
captive’s neck is laid ready, the upraised tomahawk, 
held by a brawny Indian arm, whose every muscle 
quivers with revenge, glitters in the sunbeams; swarthy 
figures around, thirsting for blood, anxiously await the 
sacrifice of the victim, already too long delayed. Hope 
has fled from the captive’s breast, and he is communing 
in earnest with the Great Spirit into whose presence he 
is about to be so sadly and speedily ushered ;—suddenly 
a shriek is heard! At that well known voice, the 
savage arm falls helpless at its side, as, stretched upon 
the neck of the despairing captive, lies the lovely 
daughter of Powhattan, with tearful eye, and all the 
wild energy of her race, vowing she will not survive 
the butchery of her kindest friend. Ruthless hands 
would tear her away, and complete the bloody tragedy. 
Who dares lay even a finger upon the noble daughter 
of their adored chief? They stand abashed, revenge 
and doubt striving in their hearts, the eloquence of 
love and mercy pleading irresistibly from the eyes of 
Pocahontas. The tomahawk, upraised by man’s revenge 
for the work of a captive's death, descends, when moved 
by woman's tears, to cut a captive’s bonds. 

Callous indeed must that man’s heart be who can 
gaze upon the spot where the noble Pocahontas— 
reared among savages, ‘mid the solemn grandeur of 
the forest, and beneath the broad canopy of heaven, 
with no Gospel light to guide and soften—received 
the holy impulses of love and mercy fresh from her 
Maker's hands. And how gratifying to remember, that 
she who had thus early imbibed these sacred feelings, 
became soon after a convert to Christianity! Alas, 
how short her Christian career! Marrying Mr. J. 
Rolfe, she died in childbirth ere she had reached her 
twenty-fifth year; and from her many of the oldest 
families in Virginia at this day have their origin. 
Virginia, as is well known, has always been considered 
an aristocratic State; and it is a kind of joke—in allu- 
sion to this Indian origin—for other States to speak 
disparagingly of the F. F. Vs., alias first families of 
Virginia. Let those who sneer seek carefully amid 
their musty ancestral rolls for a nobler heart than that 
of Pocahontas, the joy of Powhattan’s house, and the 
pride of all his tribe. How strange that a scene so 
well known as the foregoing, and a life so adventurous 
as that of Smith, has never yet engaged the pen of a 
Cooper or a Bulwer! 


We have no idea “ in what year of our Lord,” 
as my Uncle Toby says, Captain Murray was 
born; but we have heartily enjoyed his real 
delight and well-affected soreness at the mis- 
takes which an old man and a young lady—he 
tells us she was Irish, we suppose to account 
for her blundering—made with respect to his 
age. 

The falls of Lorette afford another pleasant ex- 


eursion, not forgetting old Paul and his wife—a . 
able Indian chief and his squaw—whom I visited, and 


the cleanliness of whose cottage I had great pleasure 
in complimenting him upon, as also upon his various 
medals, which extended from Chateau Gai down to the 
Exhibition of 1851. He appeared as much struck 
with my venerable appearance as I was with his; for, 
upon being asked my age, he bestowed a searching 
glance from head to foot, and then gravely replied, 
* Seventy-five. I rebelled against his decision, and 
appealed to his wife, who kindly took my part, and, 
after a steady gaze said, ‘Oh, Paul! that gentleman is 
not more than seventy-two.’ It was in vain I tried to 
satisfy them that thirty summers would have to pass 
over my head before I reached that honourable time of 
life. However, it is not only Indians who miscalculate 
age; for a young lady fresh from Ireland, having the 
same question put to her, said, ‘Sixty;’ and, upon 
being told she was seventeen years out in her calcula- 
tion, she replied, with painful coolness, ‘ Which way ?’ 
I never felt a confirmed old bachelor till I heard that 
awful ‘ Which way?’ 

Some of our readers may have seen two 
works—* Letters from Three Continents,” and 
“English Items”—by an American author, 
purporting to describe Europe generally, and 
Great Britain in particular. In these volumes, 
whose style was as vulgar as the assertions 
were libellous, Mr. Ward of course roundly 
abuses everything English, and even assails our 
queen with such filthy ribaldry, that we cannot 


defile our pages by quoting a passage even as a 
specimen. We have often wondered who this 
Mr. Ward was. He -had written himself down 
in his book a slanderer and a villain; but we 
did not know, till we read Captain Murray's 
book, that he was the perpetrator of perhaps the 
foulest and most cowardly murder on record. 
For the particulars of his atrocious crime we 
must refer our readers to the second volume of 
the work under our consideration. We will 
merely quote a passage from the New York 
Daily Times on the revolting topic :— 

“ The trial is removed from the scene of the homi- 
cide, so that the prisoners shall not be tried by those 
who knew them best, but is taken to a distant country. 
The Press is forbidden, against all law and right, to 
publish a report of the proceedings while the trial is 
in progress. Every particle of evidence in regard to 
Butler’s character is excluded ; while a perfect army of 
witnesses—clergymen, colonels, members of Congress, 
editors, cabinet officers, &c., who had enjoyed the social 
intimacy of the Wards—testified ostentatiously to the 
prisoner's mildness of temper, declaring him, with 
anxious and undisguised exaggeration, to be gentle 
and amiable to a fault. All these preparations, labori- 
ously made and steadily followed up, were for the pur- 
pose, not of determining the truth, which is the only 
proper object of judicial inquiry—not of rey | 
accurately and truly whether Matthew Ward did or di 
not murder Butler—but to secure impunity for his act. 
This whole drama was enacted to induce the jury to 
affirm a falsehood; and it has succeeded. We do not 
believe John J. Crittenden entertains in his heart the 
shadow of a doubt that Butler was murdered ; we do 
not believe that a single man on that jury believes that 
the man they have acquitted is innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge. We regard the issue of this trial 
as of the gravest importance. It proves that, in one 
State of this Union, wealth is stronger than justice ; 
that Kentucky’s most distinguished sons take to their 
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hearts and shield with all their power a murderer who 
has money and social position at his command; and 
that, under their auspices, legal tribunals and the most 
solemn forms of justice have been made to confer 
impunity on one of the blackest and most wanton 
murders which the annals of crime record.” 


The whole story is most iniquitous, most dis- 
graceful to the United States. We say “to the 
United States’’ advisedly ; for the Northern and 
old Southern States have no right to say, ‘“ We 
have no control over Kentucky.” They ought 
to exercise such moral control over any single 
state as to prevent that state pardoning, nay, 
even sanctioning, an atrocity which, in the 
darkest ages, could not have gone unpunished 
in the wickedest Italian dukedom. No wonder 
that the better class of Americans shrink, as we 
have shown they do shrink, from public life, 
when judges, and senators, and attorney-generals 
make themselves the accomplices of murder. 

The frightful disregard for human life evinced 
in America is so striking and painful a charac- 
teristic of the country, that it could hardly have 
escaped the notice of our author. We cannot 
refrain from citing a few passages from his de- 
scription of a steamboat collision. 

The immediate cause of the wreck was the steamer 
“H. R. W. Hill” running into us, owing to misun- 
derstanding the bell signal. Most providentially she 
caught alongside of us after striking; if she had not 
done so, God alone knows who could have been 
saved. As far as I could ascertain all the first-class 
passengers were saved. Do not stare at the word 
“ first-class;" for although, in this country of so-called 
equality, no difference of classes is acknowledged, poor 
helpless emigrants are taken as deck-passengers ; and, 
as freight is the great object, no space is set apart for 
them. They are stowed away among the cargo as best 
they ean be, with no avenue of escape in case of acci- 
dents, and with the additional prospect of being 
buried beneath bales and barrels. I believe fifteen 
passengers perished in this way. One poor English- 
woman among the deck-passengers fought her way 
through the freight, and, after being nearly drowned 
and trampled to death under the hoof of the cattle, 
succeeded in escaping. A slave-merchant with a dozen 
negroes managed to save all of them, inasmuch as, 
being valuable, he had them stowed away in a better 
place. The moment the wreck was completed, we 
proceeded up the river, wasting no time in trying 
to save any part of the cargo or luggage. My own 
position was anything but a pleasant one, though I 
trust I was truly thankful for my preservation. I found 
I had managed to throw my desk between the two 
steamers; and it was, therefore, irrecoverably lost with 
all my papers, letters of credit, journal, &c. I had also 
lost everything else except what I had on: rifle, guns, 
clothes,—all were gone. A few things—such as money, 
watch, note-book, which I always kept in my pockets— 
were all my stock in trade. Fortunately, my friend 
had saved his papers, and thus our identity could be 
established at New Orleans. In the course of a few 
hours we saw a fine steamer coming down the river, in 
which we embarked, and again pursued our journey 
south. 


We now come to Captain Murray’s remarks 
an slavery, in which we entirely concur. We 
have lived among Northern Abolitionists. We 
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have listened to Charles Sumner, and have read 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. We deplore the existence 
of slavery, which we hold to be a curse only less 
than that of immediate abolition. We believe 
the Abolitionists, as a party, to be unprincipled, 
dishonest, and insincere. There are no such 
unscrupulous Annexationists. The coveters of 
Canada, the sympathizers with Mitchell and 
Meagher, are all Abolitionists. We have also 
lived among Southern slaveholders. We have 
resided on rice-plantations, and dwelt upon 
cotton-farms. We there saw the negroes 
treated with such kindness and consideration, 
that we almost believed ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” 
to be an entire fabrication, as it undoubtedly is 
a gross exaggeration. But that the right of ill- 
usage is an enormous evil there can be no 
doubt. Public opinion may check the exercise 
of that right, as in the case of the cruel lady (?) 
mentioned by Captain Murray ; but, till the Law 
interferes to prevent the separation of families, 
and to render cruelty impossible, we must hold 
slavery to be a gigantic curse. It matters not 
that the many are humane if the few are allowed 
to be tyrannical. The Southern gentlemen say 
(and we believe them) that they are anxious to get 
rid of the horrible institution. Let the breeding- 
farms of Virginia be put down. Let the slaves 
be taught the rudiments of religion, and the 
sacredness of family ties, as we see, by a recent 
newspaper, that the State of North Carolina is 
about to teach them. Let the slaveholders 
show their sincerity by adopting such measures 
of righteous reform, and the crazy Abolitionists 
a Voutrance will only find disciples among the 
demagogues of the Seward and Theodore Parker 
school ; and the question of slave emancipation 
will be solved gradually, but permanently, as 
alone great social problems can be solved prac- 
tically or successfully. We will no longer keep 
our readers from Captain Murray's excellent 
remarks on this engrossing topic. 
INSINCERITY OF THE NORTHERN ABOLITIONISTS. 

With such evidences of friendship for the negro, 
might they not question the honesty of Northern 
champions of emancipation ? Could they really place 
confidence in the philanthropic professions of those 
who treat the negro as an outcast, and force on him a 
life of wretchedness, instead of striving to raise him 
in the social scale? If a negro had the intellect of 
a Newton; if he were clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and if he came fresh from an Oriental bath, and 
fragrant as ‘ Araby’s spices,’ a Northerner would prefer 
sitting down with a polecat: he would rather pluck a 
living coal from the fire than grasp the hand of the 
worthiest negro that ever stepped. Who ever sees a 
negro in the North smile at the approach of the white 
man? Who has not seen a worthy planter or slave- 
owner returning from a short absence, greeted with 
smiles in abundance, or perhaps receiving a broad grin 
of pride and pleasure as the worthy owner gave his 
hand to some old faithful slave ? 

I think I have shown, in the foregoing remarks, that 
the Southern has three solid and distinct grounds of 
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objection to the Free States Abolitionist. First,—The 
natural spirit of man, which rebels against wholesale 
vituperation and calumny. Secondly,—The obstacle 
they have placed in the way of giving the slave simple 
education, by introducing most inflammable pamphlets. 
Thirdly,—The questionable sincerity of their professed 
sympathy for the slave, as evidenced by the antipathy 
they exhibit towards the free negro, and by the palpable 
= that he is far worse off in a free than in a slave 
tate. 

The same objection cannot justly be taken against 
English Abolitionists, because they act and think chiefly 
upon the evidence furnished by American hands; 
besides which, slavery in the West Indian colonies was 
felt, by the majority of the nation, to be so dark a stain 
upon our national character, that, although burdened 
with a debt such as the world never before dreamt of, 
the sum of £20,000,000 was readily voted for the pur- 
poses of emancipation. Whether the method in which 
the provisions of the act were carried out was very wise 
or painfully faulty, we need not stop to inquire: the 
object was a noble one, and the sacrifice was worthy of 
the object. 

With all the feelings of that discussion fresh in the 
public mind, it is no wonder that philanthropists, 
reading the accounts published by American authors of 
the horrors of slavery, should band themselves together 
for the purpose of urging America, in a friendly tone, 
to follow Great Britain's noble example, and to profit 
by any errors she had committed as to the method of 
carrying emancipation into effect. I am quite aware a 
slaveholder may reply, “This is all very good; but I 
must have a word with you good gentlemen of England 
as to sincerity. If you hold slavery so damnable a sin, 
why do you so greedily covet the fruits of the wages of 
that sin? The demand of your markets for slave pro- 
duce enhances the value of the slave, and, in so doing, 
clenches another nail in the coffin of his hopes,” I 
confess I can give no reply, except the humiliating con- 
fession which, if the feeling of the nation is to be read 
in its Parliamentary acts, amounts to this :—“ We have 
removed slavery from our own soil, and we don't care 
a farthing if all the rest of the world are slaves, pro- 
vided only we can get cheap cotton and sugar,” &c. 
Mammon ! Mammon! Mammon! is ever the presiding 
deity of the Anglo-Saxon race, whether in the Old or 
the New World. 

There can be no doubt that the reception of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe's work and person in England was very 
galling to many a Southerner, and naturally so; be- 
cause it conveyed a tacit endorsement of all her asser- 
tions as to the horrors of the slavery system. When I 
first read “ Uncle Tom,” I said, “ This will rather tend 
to rivet than to loosen the fetters of the slave. rousing 
the indignation of all the South against her and her 
associates.” Everything I have since seen, heard, and 
read only tends to confirm my original impression. 
While I would readily give Mrs. Stowe a chaplet of 
laurel as a clever authoress, I could never award her a 
faded leaf as the negro’s friend, 

Let me now, for a moment, touch upon the treatment 
of slaves. The farms of the wealthy planters, and the 
chapels with negro minister and negro congregation, 
bear bright evidence to the fact that negroes have their 
bodily and spiritual wants attended to, not forgetting, 
also, the oral teaching they often receive from the wife 
of the planter. But is that system universal? Those 
who would answer that question truthfully need not 
travel to the Southern States for documentary evidence. 
Is any human being fit to be trusted with absolute 
power over one of his fellow-creatures, however deeply 
his public reputation and his balance at the banker's 
may be benefited by the most moderate kindness to 
them? If every man were a Howard or a Wilberforce, 


and every woman a Fry or a Nightingale, the truth 
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would be ever the same, and they would be the first to 
acknowledge it,—Man is unfit for irresponsible power. 

All this is painfully true; but a man who has 
both lived on a slave plantation in South 
Carolina, and seen the manner in which the 
“descendants of Ham” are treated in New 
York, cannot hesitate for a moment im de- 
claring the Southern slave to be infinitely hap- 
pier, ay, and to enjoy a far more dignified 
position, than the free negro of the North. A 
few more extracts, and we have done. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

The next proposal is one which, if it came from the 
South, would, I suppose, have the support of all the 
kind masters in those States, and most assuredly would 
find no opposition in the North—I mean the expulsion 
from the Constitution of that law by which fugitive 
slaves are forced to be given up. If the proposal came 
from the North, it would naturally excite ill-feeling in 
the South, after all the angry passions which abolition- 
crusading has set in action. But the South might 
easily propose it; and, when we see the accounts of the 
affectionate attachment of the slaves to their masters, 
and of the kindness with which they are treated, in 
proportion as such statements are correct, so will it 
follow as a consequence, that none but those who are 
driven to it by cruelty will wish to leave their snug 
homes and families, to seek for peace in the chilly 
winters of the North. And surely the slaves who are 
victims of cruelty, every kind-hearted slave-master 
would rejoice to see escaping. It would only be the 
compulsory giving up of fugitives, except for criminal 
offences, which wonld be expunged. Each individual 
State would be able, if desirous, to enter into any 
mutual arrangement with any other State, according to 
their respective ities. This proposal has two ad- 
vantages : one, that it removes a bone of bitter con- 
tention, ever ready to be thrown down between the North 
and the South; and the other, that it opens a small 
loophole for the oppressed to escape from the oppressor. 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION WITH A HUMANE 
SLAVEHOLDER. 

The deputy who next rose to address me was accom- 
panied by the lady, whom of course I begged to be 
seated. The husband—for such he proved to be—then 
spoke as follows :—“ Sir, my wife and [ have now been 
in possession of a plantation for nearly twenty years. 
During all that period the rod has scarcely ever been 
used, except occasionally to some turbulent little boy. 
We have built cottages for our slaves; we allow them 
to breed poultry, which we purchase from them ; old 
slaves are carefully nurtured and exempt from labour; 
the sick have the best of medical attendance, and are, 
in many cases, ministered to by my wife and daughter; 
the practical truths of Christianity are regularly taught 
to them; and every slave, I am sure, looks upon me 
and my family as his truest friends. This happy state, 
this patriarchal relationship, your proposals, if carried 
out, would completely overthrow.” He was then silent; 
and his wife bowed an assent to the observations he 
had made. My heart was touched with the picture of 
the little negro paradise which he had given; and I 
replied, as mildly as possible, “The sketch you have 
so admirably drawn, and every word of which I fully 
believe, is indeed one which might dispose me to aban- 
don my proposals for change, did any one which I had 
made interfere with the continuance of your benevolent 
rule as long as slavery exists; but I must call your at- 
tention to an important fact, which you, I fear, have 
quite overlooked during your twenty years of kind rule. 
To be brief, the cheerful homes of your happy negro 
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families can afford no possibl lation to the less 
fortunate negroes, whose wives and children are torn 
from their bosoms, and sold in separate lots to differ- 
ent parts of the Union; nor will the knowledge that, 
on your plantation, the rod only falls occasionally on 
some turbulent child, be any comfort to grown-up 
negroes and negresses while writhing under thirty or 
forty stripes from the cowhide or paddle. Continue, 
most excellent people, your present merciful rule; 
strive to secure to every negro the same treatment; 
and, if you find that impossible, join the honourable 
ranks of the temperate and gradual Abolitionist and 
colonizer.” They listened patiently to my observations, 
smiled quietly at the vanity which they thought the 
last sentence exhibited, and retired. 

In our author's parting address to America we 
most heartily concur. 

And now, farewell, thou Giant Republic! I have 
long since left thy shores; but I have brought with 
me, and fondly cherish, the recollection of the many 
pleasant days I spent within thy borders, and of all 
those friends whose unceasing hospitality and kindness 
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tracked my path without intermission. I care not for 
Filibusteros and Russian sympathizers. I know that 
the heart of the intelligence of thy people beats with 
friendly pulsations, to which that of my own country- 
men readily responds. All we should, and, I trust, all 
we do, mutually desire is, to encourage an honourable 
and increasing rivalry in arts, science, commerce, and 
good-will, He who would disturb our amicable rela- 
tions, be he Briton or American, is unworthy of the 
name of a man; for he is a foe to Liberty, Humanity, 
and Christianity. 

We feel confident that our readers will be 
thankful to us for the copious extracts which we 
have given from these admirable volumes. This 
is not a book, however, to be read only in a 
Review. Every page deserves perusal. We 
think we are speaking “ by the card” when we 
say that, in our opinion, Captain Murray has 
written the best book yet published on the 
United States. 





Noctes Ambrosiane. By Professor W1Lson. 
America has acted the part of Medea’s caul- 
dron to our earlier magazine-writers. The dis- 
jecta membra of this or that poet or essayist of 
the day dropping off into seemly oblivion, de- 
spite of all friendly efforts at embalment, have 
been knit together, resuscitated, and re-ani- 
mated into a shape which, making due allow- 
ance for the process, is quite as satisfactory, if 
not as novel, as the original. English editors, 
emulous of the same success, have caught 
at the device. One mistake only has been 
made. It has been assumed that what was the 
fashion thirty years ago will be equally so now; 
that what was agreeable enough in a symposiar- 
chal age will stimulate us men of less heroic 
capacity too; that the feats, the oracles, the 
opinions, the fescennine habits in vogue, for in- 
stance, at Ambrose’s Hotel, however attractive 
in detail, will be, when depicted and exhibited 
entire, as popular in a country not given to vio- 
lent invective, and that drinks whiskey under 
the rose. 

Given John Wilson; and, according to the 
theory of M. Comte, we have, as a matter 
of course, the ‘‘ Noctes.” Such a physique, 
such an education, such a rapid exuberance 
of spirits, so many tumblers of Glenlivat, in- 
duced or corrected by so much bleak, uncom- 
promising mountain air, and these colloquies 
are an-inevitable consequence. Without en- 
dorsing the Frenchman’s theory, and calcu- 
ating an author's achievement from the rate 
lof his pulse or the condition of his nerves ; 
without resolving ‘‘Christabel” into so many 
ounces of opium, and the “ Excursion” into 
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so many jugs of water, it is undeniably 
true, that in every line of Wilson's prose 
works a strong national flavour is objectively 
perceptible. 

Nobody but a Scotchman could have con- 
ceived, and certainly no one else dared to carry 
into execution, so defiant an enterprise as the 
*Noctes.” Staunch, rigorous dogmatism on 
all kinds of passing events, without much refer- 
ence to order; a fine, vindictive intemperance 
of speech; very little squeamishness as to the 
use of anathema; no morbid awkwardness as 
regards decency; a proneness to ruggedness 
rather than grace; a liberal appreciation rather 
than a fecundity of humour, high descriptive 
talent, great facility in pathos ;—these are the 
chief characteristics of his pages. In all re- 
spects Wilson was a notability. Cast in the 
same mould, if not of the same material nor 
with the same sympathies, as John Knox; a 
thorough Northman in type, with clear, honest, 
penetrating eyes, mane-like hair, curling a foot 
or two down his back, Atlantean shoulders, a 
head and a brow Olympian in its amplitude, and 
a foot and a tread like a Lycurgus, he might 
have sat for the portrait of the surly king de- 
lineated by Chaucer :— 

He looked a lion, with a glooy stare, 

And o’er his eye-brows hung his matted hair : 
Big-boned and large of limb, with sinews strong, 
Broad-shouldered, and his arms were round and long. 

The country people in the Lake district used 
to name him Adam, from the solidity and the 
stateliness of his build. If he had been born 
in Greece, he would have led a colony, or iu- 
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spired a poem; had he been shipwrecked in the 
Bay of Islands, he would have been elected to 
the honour of feathers and paint; in Mexico, 
he would have been a Fillibuster; and in Java, 
he might have competed in popularity with the 
Rajah of Sarawak. That he was not eminent in 
travel is not intelligible; he had a passion for 
it, and had projected an African expedition. 
As it was, he was the best wrestler; the best 
runner; the best swimmer; the best oarsman 
of the district. He had a liking for all out-door 
sports, and within five years of his death, in 
spite of rheumatism, achieved exploits with his 
rod. At Oxford he was a Radical, and cleaned 
his own shoes from this dynamical force; at the 
lakes he dissipated his fortune from the same 
cause; and in later days this made him vehement, 
wayward, irregular, famous, and incomplete. 

To the objective, therefore, Wilson’s nature 
inclined him ; and it is not, therefore, surprising 
if this tendency predominates in his works. 
Wordsworth, indeed, excited a counteracting 
influence for a while; but the vis nature soon 
returned, and Wilson’s best achievements are 
always in description. Though generally classed 
with the Lake school, he was never, at heart, one 
of the coterie. Wordsworth was a great deal 
too cold, too remote, too mountain-like in 
attitude for his taste, and the Rydal poet's 
Rechabite character, too, did not recommend him 
asacompanion. For Coleridge he had, perhaps, 
greater sympathy, if less esteem. Southey was 
too much of a hermit to win his heart. De 
Quincey, Hartley Coleridge, Captain Hamilton, 
Lockhart, Hogg, and Maginn were his genuine 
sodales. They were men of greater passion ; 
more infirmity; more fervour; not of such 
lofty philosophy ; yet with much more of the 
milk of human kindness. They were not averse 
to toddy, nor delivered themselves of ponderous 
homilies; they were infinitely men of the 
present, of the hour; Sadducees in poetry 
rather than Pharisees. With this érapia origi- 
nated the idea of the “ Noctes.” No wonder 
that their appearance formed an epoch in litera- 
ture. There is something so real, so thorough, 
so outspoken, that in spite of a great deal of 
coarseness, of reckless riant, wit, and questionable 
taste, at this time of day, we are compelled to 
admit, in not a few passages, the unmistakeable 
credentials of genius. That the startling suc- 
cess which attended the first publication will be 
accorded to them now, we cannot for one 
moment imagine. We have not been fed on 
the early insipidities of the ‘“ Gentleman's 
Magazine ;” nor have our mental digestions been 
impaired by the hard-bake of the ‘“ Monthly 
Critic” or the “Annual Register.” The record 


of the potations, therefore, in the Blue Parlour 
at Ambrose’s Hotel, will not act upon us as an 
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instantaneous intellectual tonic. Their vehe- 
mence; their partisan bigotry; their incongruous 
jokes; their broad Gothic humour; we shall 
look on as fossils of an extinct period, socially, 
no doubt, beneficial, but one, in our own opinion, 
neither worthy of regret, nor desirable to re- 
suscitate. 

It is in his depiction of inorganic things in 
their relation to animate or human organization 
that Wilson displays his chief excellence. His 
forte is rather the sublime than the beautiful. He 
delights in the blue air a hundred fathoms deep, 
where the eagle flies; he is at home among the 
mists and the long gruesome glens, and the 
great pine-forests lit up with the storm; he 
revels in the clouds, with him “ the palaces of 
the thunder; ” or “in the wilderness guarded by 
the rattlesnake, wi’ na’ ither hand-lanterns than 
his own fiery eyes.” 

Take, for instance, his congregation of Cove- 
nanters, “in a skyroofed kirk o’ cliffs in the 
wilderness;” and the preacher, “bis hands 
uplifted to heaven; his hair streaming in the 
wind; his eyes penetrating the clouds; the 
awful sound o’ one voice, and one voice only, 
heard in the hush & the desert; and the fixed 
faces o’ the congregation, intent as if but one 
soul animated the whole mass; a’ armed, 
even on the sabbath day; and forgetting 
when hearkening to the tidings of salvation, 
o’ the soun’ o’ the hoofs o’ bluidy Claverse’s 
dragoons.” 

This sounds like an extract from “ Old Mor- 
tality.” There is the same accumulative force ; 
the same swell of tone; the same sympathy 
with the old Puritanic fervour. Carlyle exhibits 
itin abundance; Chalmers owed to it his success; 
and it constituted no insignificant item in the 
oratory of Daniel Webster. To that magnificent 
man Wilson bore no small personal resemblance. 
There was the same negligent grandeur about 
each; the same thunder-cloud of intellect 
weighing down the brow; the same super- 
human majesty in repose; and the same tumul- 
tuous vehemence in movement. Wilson stalked 
along in his zenith as a sort of sunlight Odin, 
with an ungovernable liking or disliking; occa- 
sionally seized with a Bursaker rage, and rushing 
forth on a wild campaign against some popular 
poem or theory; now clubbing a benighted 
Philistine that presumptuously interrupted his 
prospect; now resting from slaughter, and 
placidly convivial with men. In Webster, when 
we saw him, there was something of the fallen 
archangel ; the despairful look of a king that 
had lost his supremacy. His eyes wandered 
away into space; and his thoughts seemed to 
be roving in worlds not realised. On the other 
hand, with Wilson the malignity of matter was 
not a continual presence; he kept the evil spirit 
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in fetters only to be unleashed against importu- 
nate visitors. 

To use his own simile :— 

I shall use all vampers like the great American shrike, 
who sticks small singing-birds on sharp pointed thorns, 
and leaves them sticking there in the sunshine, a rue- 
ful, if not a saving spectacle to the choristers of the 
grove. 


What a sweet music of humanity there is in 
the following watching for whaups, anglicé 
curlews :— 

Mony and aft’s the time that I hae lain for hours 
ahint some auld turf-dyke, that aiblins had ance en- 
closed a bit bonny kailyard belanging to a housie noo 
soopt frae the face of the yearth,—every noo and then 
keeking ower the grassy rampart to see gif the whaups, 
thinking themselves alane, were takin’ their walk in 
the solitude; and gif nane were thare, layin mysel 
doun a’ my length on my grufe (belly) and elbow, and 
readin’ an auncient ballant, or maybe trying to croon a 
bit sang o’ my ain, inspired by the lown an’ lanesome 
spat; for oh! Sir, hae na ye aflen felt that the farther we 
are in body frae human dwellings, the nearer we are to 
their ingles in sowl ? 


We have had a hundred pictures of fountains, 
from Ovid and Horace down to Coleridge, but 
the fons Bandusie must yield to this soft 
summer feeling for the wells among the hills. 

Like leevin things, aye sae calm, and clear, and 
bright, and sae contented, ilka ane by itsel, in far-awa 
spats, whare the grass runkled only to the shepherd's 
foot twa-three times a-year, and a’ the rest o’ the sun’s 
annual visit roun’ the globe lay touched only by the 
wandering light and shadows. 


Ovid’s fountain has the beauty of loneliness ; 
no shepherd has visited it; no bird drank of it ; 
not even a dead leaf has stirred its surface ; 
but it wants the exquisite tone of feeling ex- 
pressed in the wrinkle of the footprint ‘“ twa- 
three times a-year.”’ 

Here is a spot that would have charmed the 
author of the Arcadia :— 

He’s in a sort of dwam (dream) an’ na’ wonner. 
Thae broad vine leaves hanging in the veranda in the 
breathless heat, or stirrin’ when the breeze sughs by, 
like water-lilies tremblin’ in the swell o’ the blue loch- 
water, inspire a dreamin’ somnolency that the maist 
waukrife canna a’ thegither resist; and the bonny 
twilight, chequering the stane floor a’ round and round 
the shady Lodge, keeps the thocts confined within its 
glimmerin’ bounderies, till every cause o’ disturbance 
is afar off, and the life o’ man gets tranquil as a wean’s 
rest in its cradle, or amang the gowans on a sunny 
knowe; sae let us speak lown and no wauken him, for 
he’s buried in the umbrage o’ imagination, and weel 
ken I what a heavenly thing it is to soom doun the 
silent stream o’ that haunted world. 


But in the terrible and in the wild Chris- 
topher North moves with the familiarity of a 
master. There is a wild prophetic abruptness, 
a compendium of utterance as one out of breath 
with his emotions. 

The heavens in the thundering airt (quarter) were 
like a dungeon,—and I saw the lightning playing like 


meteors athwart the blackness, lang before ony growl 
was in the gloom. Then a’ at ance, like a wauken’d 
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lion, the thunder rose up in his den, and shakin his 
mane 0’ brindled clouds, broke out into sic a roar that 
the very sun shuddered in eclipse,—and the grews and 
collies that happened to be sittin beside me, on a bit 
knowe, gaed whinin into the house wi’ their tails 
atween their legs, just venturin a hafflin glance to the 
howling heavens, noo a’ in a low (a-blaze), for the fire 
was strong an’ fierce, and at intervals the illuminated 
mountains seemed to vomit out conflagration like verra 
voleanoes. Afore sunset, heaven and earth, like lovers 
after a quarrel, lay embraced in each other's smile. 


Here is a moor of heather on fire :— 

In half an hour from the first spark the bill glowed 
with fire inextinguishable by waterspout. Here and 
there a rock stood in the way, and the briny waves 
broke against it, till the crowning birch-tree took fire, 
and its berries were in a minute consumed. The great 
pine-forest on the mountain-side, two miles off, frowned 
in ghastly light, as in a stormy sunset; and you could 
see the herd of red deer, a whirlwind of antlers de- 
scending in their terror into the black glen, whose 
entrance gleamed once, twice, thrice, as if there had 
been lightning; and then, as the wind changed the 
direction of the flames, all the distance sank in dark 
repose. 


Here is a scene worthy of Poussin :— 

A black thunderstorm 's no half sae fearsome to me 
as a white snaw ane. There is an ocular grandeur in 
it, wi’ the opening heavens sending forth the flashes 0’ 
lichtnin, that brings out the burnished woods frae the 
distance close upon you where you staun, a’ the time 
the hills rattling like stanes on the roof o’ the house, 
and the rain either descending in a universal deluge, 
or here and there pouring down in séraths, till the 
thunder can scarcely quell the roar o’ a thousand cata- 
racts. The heart quakes; but the imagination even 
in its awe is elevated. You have still a hold on the 
external world; and a lurid beauty mixes with the 
magnificence till there is an austere joy in terror. 
But, in a nicht snaw-storm, the ragin world o’ elements 
is at war with life: within twenty yards o’ a human 
dwelling, you may be remote from succour as at the 
Pole. The drift is the drift o’ death. Your eyes are 
extinguished in your head,—your ears frozen,—your 
tongue dumb. Mountains and glens are all alike—so 
is the middle air eddying with flakes and the glimmerin 
heavens. An army would be stopt on its march; and 
what, then, is the tread o’ ae puir solitary wretch, man 
or woman, struggling on by theirsel, or sittin down, ower 
despairing even to pray, and fast congealin, in a sort 0’ 
dwam o’ delirious stupefaction, into a lump o’ icy and 
rustling snaw! Wae’s me—wae’s me! for that auld 
woman and her wee grand -dauchter—the bonniest lamb, 
folk said, in a’ the Highlands—that left Tamantowl 
that nicht, after the merry strathspeys were over, and 
were never seen again till after the snaw, lying no 
five hunder yards out o’ the town, the bairn wrapt 
round and round in the crone’s plaid as well as in her 
ain, but for a’ that, dead as a flower-stalk that has 
been forgotten to be taken into the house at nicht, and 
in the morning brittle as glass in its beauty, although, 
till you come to touch it, it would seem to be alive. 


But in that faculty which is the apodosis to 
imagination : full perennial humour, Christopher 
North is not so opulent. He has none of the 
slyness of Hood or Lamb; none of the elusive 
raillery of Sydney Smith; none of the deep in- 
sight into native and social character which 
constitutes the humour in Chaucer and Shak- 
spere; he has plenty of the grotesque, the in. 
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congruous; but neither in metaphor nor idea 
does he give you a humorous creation. The 
yelping pack of dogs following the coach, “ wi’ 
bleared e’en watching the whip at every flourish, 
—one staggering in his fright between twa’ 
passers-by, after a cursing from one, is kicked 
by the other; another lies down, partly as if 
his heart would break, and pretends to be 
chewing a bone, whereas he is licking his 
mangled op ;” or the raven, after a battle, 
pecking off a drummer's eyebrows, and hopping 
off to eat them on the round of his own drum; 
or the vision of a wife in the honeymoon “ rest- 
ing her head, wi’ along, gurgling, snorting snore, 
on her husband's bosom ;"—these are farcical 
images enough that might have suited the mouth 
of Gargantua or the old comedy; but, in our 
opinion, lack that delicate perception that makes 
the really ridiculous durable. There is a good 
deal of quiet irony in the following :— 

Shepherd. What think ye, Mr. Tickler, yoursel, o’ 
preaching? 

Tickler, No man goes to church more regularly than 
I do; but the people of Scotland are cruelly used by 
their ministers. No sermon should exceed half-an-hour 
at the utmost. That is a full allowance, 

North. The congregation, if assured that the sermon 
would stop within that period of time, would prick up 
their ears, and keep their eyes open during the whole 
performance. But when there is no security against 
an hour, or even an hour and a half, the audience soon 
cease to deserve that name, and that the whole dis- 
course is lost. 

Tickler. Then, most ministers do drawl, or drivel, or 
eant atter a very inexcusable fashion. A moderate 
degree of animation would carry almost any preacher 
through half-an-hour agreeably to an andience—yet is 
it not true, that, generally speaking, eyelids begin to 
fall under ten minutes, or from that to a quarter of an 
hour? Why is it thus? 

Shepherd. What yawns have I not seen in kirks! 
The women, at least the young anes, dinna like to open 
their mouths verra wide, for it’s no becoming, and 
they're feared the lads may be glowering at them ; so 
they just pucker up their lips, draw in their breath, 
haud doun their heads, and put up their hauns to their 
charts, (jaws,) to conceal a suppressed gaunt, (yawn,) 
and then stranghtenin themsels up, pretend to be 
hearkening to the practical conclusions, 

Tickler. And pray, James, what business have you 
to be making such observations during divine service ? 

Shepherd. Vm speakin o’ ither years, Mr. Tickler, 
and human nature’s the same noo as in the Ninety- 
eight. As for the auld wives, they lay their big- 
bonneted heads on their shouther, and fa’ ower into a 
deep sleep at ance; yet you'll never hear a single ane 
among them committin a snore. I've often wondered 
at that, for maist o’ the cummers hae sonorous noses 
when lyin beside the gudeman, and may be heard 
through a’ the house, as regular as clock-wark. 

Tickler. Yes, James the power of the mind over itself 
in sleep is inexplicable. The worthy fat old matron 
says to herself, as her eyes are closing, “ I must not 
snore in the kirk ;” and she snores not—at the most, 
a sort of snuffle. How is this? 


Shepherd. Noo and then you'll see an ill-faured, pock- 
marked, black-a-viced hizzie in the front laft, opposite 
the ponpit, wha has naething to houp frae our side o’ 
the house, openin the great muckle ugly mouth o’ her, 
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like that o’ a bull-tront in Tarras Moss, as if she were 
ettlin to swallow the minister. 

North. James—James—spare the softer sex! 

Shepherd. But the curiousest thing to observe about 
the lasses, when they are gettin drowsy during sermon, 
is their een. First a glazedness comes ower them, and 
the lids fa’ doun, and are lifted up at the rate o’ about 
ten in the minute. Then the poor creatures gie their 
heads a shake, and, unwillin to be overcome, try to find 
out the verse the minister may be quotin; but a’ in 
vain, for the hummin stillness o’ the kirk subdues them 
into sleep; and the sound o’ the preacher is in their 
lugs like that o’ a waterfa’. 

North. Your words, James, are like poppy and 
mandragora. 

Shepherd. Then, a'thegither inconscious o’ what they're 
doin, they fix their glimmerin een upon your face, as 
if they were dyin for love o’ you, and keep nid-noddin 
upon you, for great part o’ ane o’ the dizzen divisions 
o’ the discourse. You may gie a bit lauch at them wi’ 
the corner o’ your ee, or touch their fit wi’ your’s aneath 
the table, and they'll never sae much as ken you're in 
the same seat; and, finally, the soft rounded chin drabs 
down towards the bonny bosom ; the blue-veined violet 
eyelids close the twilight whose dewy fall it was sae 
pleasant to behold; the rose-bud lips, slightly apart, 
reveal teeth pure as lily leaves, and the bonny innocent 
is as sound asleep as her little sister at hame in its 
rockin craddle. 

North. My dear James, there is so much feeling in 
your description, that, bordering though it be on the 
facetious, it yet leaves a pleasant impression on my 
mind of the Sabbath-service in one of our lowly kirks, 

Shepherd. Far be it frae me or mine, Mr. North, to 
treat wi’ levity ony sacred subject. But gin folk wull 
sleep in the kirk, where’s the harm in saying that they 
do so? My ain opinion is, that the mair dourly you 
set yoursel to listen to a no verra bricht discoorse, as 
if you had taken an oath to devour'’t frae stoop to roop, 
the mair certain sure you are o’ fa'in ower into a deep 
lang sleep. The verra attitude o’ leanin back, and 
stretching out your legs, and fixing your een in ae 
direction, is a maist dangerous attitude; and then, gin 
the minister has ony action,—say, jookin down his 
head, or sae-sawin wi’ his hauns, or leanin ower, as if 
he wanted to speak wi’ the precentor, or keepin his 
een fixed on the roof, as if there were a hole in't lettin 
in the licht o’ heaven,—or turnin first to the ae side 
and then to the ither, that the congregation may hae an 
equal share o’ his front physiognomy as weel’s his side 
face,—or staunin bolt upright in the verra middle o’ 
the poupit, without ever ance movin ony mair than gin 
he were a corp set up on end by some cantrip, (magical 
spell,) and lettin out the dry, dusty moral apothegms wi’ 
ae continued and monotonous girn,—oh! Mr. North, 
Mr. North, could even an evil conscience keep awake 
under such soporifics, ony mair than the honestest 0’ 
men, were the banns cried for the third time, and he 
gaun to be married on the Monday morning ? 

North, Yet, after all, James, I believe country con- 
gregations are, in general, very attentive. 

Shepherd, Ay, ay, sir. If twa are sleepin, ten are 
wauken ; and I seriously think that mair than ae half 
o’ them that's sleepin enter into the spirit o’ the sermon. 
You see they a’ hear the text, and the introductory 
remarks, and the heads ; and fa’in asleep in a serious 
and solemn mood, they carry the sense along wi’ them; 
neither can they be said no to hear an accompanying 
soun’, so that it wadna be just fair to assert that they 
lose the sermon they dinna listen to; for thochts, and 
ideas, and feelings, keep floatin down alang the stream 
o’silent thocht, and when they awaken at the “Amen,” 
their minds, if no greatly instructed, hae been tran- 
quilleezed ; they join loudly in the ensuing psalm, and 
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without remembering mony o' the words, carry hame 
the feck (the chief part) o’ the meaning o’ the discourse, 
and a’ the peculiarities o’ the doctrine. 

North. 1 never heard a bad sermon in a country 
church in my life. 

Shepherd. Nor me neither. Oh, man, it’s great non- 
sense a’ that talk about preachin that gangs on in 
Embro’. Simplicity, sincerity, and earnestness, are a’ 
I ask frae ony preacher. Our duty is plain, and it 
requires neither great genius nor great erudition to 
teach and enforce it, To me nae mair disgusting sight 
than a cretur thinkin o’ himsel, and the great appear- 
ance he is makin afore his brother-worms! 

Tickle. The popular preacher has written his sermon 
according to the rules of rhetoric, and for the sake of 
effect. He chuckles inwardly before he delivers the 
blow that tells; and at the close of every climax the 
inward man exclaims, “ What a fine boy am I!” 

North. He dares some antagonist to the fight who 
has been dead for a hundred years—digs up such of 
his bones as are yet unmouldered, and erects them 
into a skeleton-tigure veiled with its cerements. There 
stands the champion of infidelity; and there the 
defender of the Faith! Twenty to one—Flesh against 
Bones—and at the first facer, Hume or Voltaire is 
grassed, and gives in. 


Here is a specimen of the thoughtful criti- 
cism with which the book abounds :— 

North. Perhaps it is a pity that Mrs. Radcliffe never 
introduced into her stories any real ghosts. 

Shepherd, I canna just a’thegither think sae. Gin 
you introduce a real ghost at a’, it maun appear but 
seldom—seldom, and never but on some great or dread 
account—as the ghost o’ Hamlet’s father. Then, what 
difficulty in makin it speak with a tomb voice! At the 
close o’ the tale, the mind would be shocked unless 
the dead had burst its cerements for some end which 
the dead alane could have accomplished—unless the 
catastrophe were worthy an apparition. How few 
events, and how few actors would, as the story shut 
itself up, be felt to have been of such surpassing 
moment as to have deserved the very laws o’ nature 
to have been in a manner changed for their sakes, and 
shadows brought frae amang the darkness o’ burial- 
places, that seem to our imaginations locked up frae 
a’ communion wi’ the breati:in world! 

North. In highest tragedy, a Spirit may be among 
the dramatis persone—for the events come all on pro- 
cessionally, and under a feeling of fate. 

Shepherd. There, too, you see the ghost; and in- 
differently personated though it may be, the general 
hush proves that religion is the deepest principle o’ our 
nature, and that even the vain shows o’ a theatre can be 
sublimed by an awe-struck sadness, when, revisiting the 
glimpses o’ the moon, and makin night hideous, comes 
glidin in awa in cauld unringin armour, or unsubstantial 
vapour, a being whose eyes ance saw the cheerfu’ sun- 
light, and whose footsteps once brought out echoes frae 
the flowery earth. 


Wordsworth’s theories are well hit in the 
following :— 

Tickler. Among the many useful discoveries of this 
age, none more so, my dear Hogg, than that poets are 
a set of very absurd inhabitants of this earth. The 
simple fact of their presuming to have a language of 
their own, should have dished them centuries ago. A 
pretty kind of language to be sure it was; and, con- 
scious themselves of this absurdity, they palmed it 
upon the Muses, and justified their own use of it on 
the plea of inspiration ! 

North. Till, in course of time, an honest man of the 
name of Wordsworth was born, who had too much in- 
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tegrity to submit to the law of their lingo, and, to the 
anger and astonishment of the order, began to speak 
in good, sound, sober, intelligible prose. Then was a 
revolution. All who adhered to the ancient regime 
became in a few years utterly incomprehensible, and 
were coughed down by the public. On the other hand, 
all those who adopted the new theory observed that 
they were merely accommodating themselves to the 
language of their brethren of mankind. 

Tickler. Then the pig came snorting out of poke, 
and it appeared that no such thing as poetry, essentially 
distinct from prose, could exist. True, that there are 
some old women and children who rhyme; but the 
breed will soon be extinct, and a poet in Scotland be 
as scarce as a capercailzie. 

North. Since the extinction, therefore, of English 
poetry, there has been a wide extension of the legitimate 
province of prose. People who have got any genius 
find that they may traverse it as they will, on foot, on 
horseback, or in a chariot. 

Tickler, A Pegasus with wings always seemed to me 
a silly inefficient quadruped. A horse was never made 
to fly on feathers, but gallop on hoofs. You destroy 
the idea of his peculiar powers the moment you clap 
pinions to his shoulder, and make him paw the clouds. 

North, Certainly. How poor the image of 

‘“‘ Heaven’s warrior-horse, beneath his fiery form, 

Paws the light clouds and gallops on the storm,” 
to one of Wellington’s aid-de-camps, on an English 
hunter, charging his way through the French Cuiras- 
siers, to order up the Scotch Greys against the Old 
Guard moving on to redeem the disastrous day of 
Waterloo. 

Tickler. Poetry, therefore, being by universal con- 
sent exploded, all men, women, and children are at 
liberty to use what style they choose, provided it be in 
the form of prose. Cram it full of imagery, as an egg 
is full of meat. If caller, (fresh) down it will go, and the 
reader will be grateful for his breakfast. Pour it ont 
simple, like whey, or milk and water, and a swallow 
will be found enamoured of the liquid murmur. Let 
it gurgle forth, rich and racy, like a haggis, and there 
are stomachs that will be scunner. Fat paragraphs will 
be bolted like bacon ; and, as he puts a paragraph to the 
existence of a lofty climax, the reader will exclaim, “Oh, 
the roast beef of Old England, and, oh! the English 
roast beef!” 


We have omitted to enlarge upon the more 
patent and less venial defects of the book; the 
tendency to maudlin, and positively sickly de- 
scriptions of feminine charms; the almost tipsy 
admiration of “ ray-like ringlets” and lips “ like 
half-opened buds of moss roses,” and breasts 
“white and warm, and fragrant as a lily;” nor 
of the choice morceaux of Billingsgate expended 
on some who might have been left in illustrious 
obscurity now, and on others still alive, whom we 
are sure Professor Wilson would have been the 
last person to gibbet in a collected edition of his 
works, as his metaphysical son-in-law has thought 
fit to allow, imparting to us, after the manner 
of Lord John Russell, such frustula of editorial 
knowledge as the following :— 

James Barrantyne.—The friend of Sir Walter Scott. 

Joun Cam Hosnovuss, afterwards Lorp BrovGuron. 
—tThe friend of Byron when living, and his defender 


when dead. 
. K. L.—Miss L. E. Landon, afterwards Mrs. 
Maclean. 
3A 
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James Montcomery.—Author of “ The World before 
the Flood,” and other esteemed poems. 

Cuampers.—Mr. Robert Chambers, by his writings 
and publications, has contributed greatly to the disse- 
mination of a cheap and edifying literature. 

“Vivian Grey.”"—The juvenile production of the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1852. 


The preface is one sustained note of admira- 
tion. Christopher North, in his son-in-law’s 
eyes, “in wisdom equals the Socrates of Plato ; 
in humour surpasses the Falstaff of Shakspere. 
He might have stood up against Dr. Johnson ; 
he might have rivalled Burke ! !” 


The Scotch tongue—that “ graceful Doric,” 
as Professor Ferrier terms it, which we suspect 
will trip not a few Southrons—Wilson under- 
stood better than Burns ! could wield better than 
Scott!! an opinion for which the editor, though 
Scotorum Scotissimus, will not receive a vote of 
thanks, we imagine, at the next meeting of the 
National Scotch Association. Nor will his 
sketch of the “Shepherd” satisfy the physcho- 
logical ideal of any friend of that excellent 
though not very grammatical Epicuri de grege 
Poreus :— 

“Ohe! jam satis est, risum teneatis amici?” 





Philip Courtenay ; or, Scenes at Home and Abroad. By Lord Wiittam Lennox. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 


An autobiography in form, and based, as could 
be perceived, even without the confession of the 
motto, on scenes of personal adventure, Philip 
Courtenay will doubtless attract many readers. 
As a schoolboy, a subaltern, and finally a mem- 
ber of Parliament, Philip Courtenay depicts his 
life with truthfulness and vivacity. Striking 
incident replaces plot, adyentures are efficient 
substitutes for dramatic situation, and characters 
taken from life for the ideal heroes of fiction. 

Philip Courtenay is the younger son of an 
earl. He studies with a tutor, falls in love with 
a neighbour’s daughter, haunts country theatri- 
cals, and partakes in the sports of the field. 

A hunting-party following immediately on 
Philip’s appointment to his regiment is full of 
graphic power. Philip and the son of his 
father’s old huntsman are rivals in the chase. 
One of the antagonists is doomed not to see the 
issue of the contest. 

“ Some accident must have happened,” said the warm- 
hearted Irishman, “or Tom Sewell and Jem (the first 
whipper-in) must have been up. I fancied I heard the 
sound of a heavy fall and a ery to stop the hounds ; 
something serious has occurred.” 

We now both simultaneously checked our horses, and 
trotted back to a spot about thirty or forty yards below 
where we had broke through the park paling, and which 
had been hid from us by a large clump of forest trees, 
a scene presented itself that haunts my memory to the 
present day. On the ground, with his head supported 
by two sympathising friends, lay extended a youth in a 
state of perfect unconsciousness ; an elderly man, whose 
white locks waved in the breeze, was on his knees, fan- 
ing with his velvet cap the apparently lifeless coun- 
tenance ; the first whipper-in, with lancet in hand, was 
waiting anxiously, but with patience, while his fellow- 
servant ripped open the sleeve of the prostrate object. 

The rest of the field, with the exception of those 
who had galloped off to Rugby, Coventry, and Warwick, 
for surgical assistance, were congregated in small parties, 
looking dismayed and evidently devoid of hope. A 
horse with stiffened limbs was being removed by some 
labourers; while two men, with a gate for a stretcher, 


were waiting to carry the lifeless corpse to a neighbour- 
lng cottage. 

O'Donnell, seeing at one glance that poor young 
Sewell had breathed his last, urged me to quit the 
melancholy scene, and accompany him to the Manor- 
house, there to break the sad tidings to his bereaved 
mother and sister. 

As we were proceeding slowly and silently home, 
Farmer Dale overtook us, and described the aecident as 
it occurred, 

The unfortunate youth, finding “ Black Bess ” a little 
distressed, had ridden her with such judgment that 
she had quite recovered herself, and, gathering her 
well together, before he charged the park paling, would 
have got over it in perfect safety, had not a loose horse, 
which had thrown its rider at the last fence, galloped 
across the mare’s track, causing her to swerve as she 
rose at the leap; the gallant animal, thus put out of 
her stride, touched the fence with her knees, fell over 
it, and, coming in contact with a huge elm tree that 
had been Jately felled within the park, broke her own 
back, and rolling over her rider, deprived him of life 
Such was the lamentable account given of my early 
companion’s unfortunate and premature death. 

Tears, hot burning tears, rolled down my checks, as 
I listened to the tale of misery and woe. The painful 
task of informing a kind and warm-hearted mother of 
the sudden departure of an affectionate son now de- 
volved upon me; and upon presenting myself before 
her, my heart palpitated so violently that I was unable 
to utter a single word. 

“ Why, what has happened, Master Philip?” inquired 
the matron; “ you have over-fatigued yourself with the 
run—a glass of orange wine and a cake will do you 
good.” 

“Thank you, no, no,” I hastily replied, with blood- 
shot, watery eyes. 

“TI hope you have got into no trouble ?” continued 
the childless mother. “I hear from Joe Starks that 
you had a burning scent; I trust you killed your fox, 
for the sake of sport as well as my own—my hen-roost 
has suffered a good deal lately from these marauders.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Sewell,” I exclained, with an agonizing 
burst of grief; “ poor, poor Frank!” 

‘ “Frank! you alarm me—has he had a fall?—is he 
urt?” 

“ Alas, alas!" I replied, “ and the consequences may 

are, I mourn to say—fatal.” 

Not a word escaped the mother, a deep sigh was 
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alone heard—she remained mute and motionless, 
At this moment our heart-breaking conference was 
interrupted by the entrance of the wretched father: his 
look at once corroborated my statement. “ Mary,” 
sobbed the afflicted parent, “‘ we have lost our son, the 
delight of our days, the hope of our declining hours, 
the boy who never gave us a moment’s uneasiness ;"— 
here, poor Sewell was so overcome with sorrow that he 
could not utter another word. 

“The brave, brave boy!—‘the Lord gave, and the 


Lord hath taken away,” proceeded Mrs. Sewell, in a_ 


voice searcely audible; then, burying her face in her 
hands, uttered an indistinct prayer. After atime, the 
wretched mother, for the first time, found relief to her 
over-charged feelings in a flood of tears; then, taking 
that volume from the shelf which alone can comfort 
the mourner in the hour of distress, she turned to the 
severe trial of Abraham; she cried over the grief of the 
royal sufferer on the death of his rebellious Absalom— 
she dwelt on the temptations of the patient and holy 
Job. Religion now shed its influence over her mind— 
‘a still small voice’ whispered, ‘Weep not!’ ‘ Yet, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff, they comfort me.’ ‘To die is gain.’ 


Philip Courtenay visits Canada in his capacity 
as aide-de-camp to a general officer. Here he 
learns that the love of his youth has proved 
faithless ; but he consoles himself by American 
scenery, amusements, and adventure, unmis- 
takeably the reproduction of experience. 


After an absence of some few minutes, he informed 
us that a religious ceremony was about to take place, 
it being the anniversary of the death of the wife of an 
Indian chief. The circumstances connected with it 
were related to us by our friend Tee-tee-squas, in 
a@ most simple and artless manner: the history in- 
terested us so much that we cannot refrain from laying 
it before our readers. 

“ Mohawtan an Ottawa warrior, had married Oneida, 
a young and beautiful girl of his own tribe. For some 
time there had been a deadly feud between the Ottawas 
and the Mississagnis, and in a skirmish Mohawtan 
had killed their chief, and possessed himself of his 
scalp. Shortly afterwards, the chief of the Ottawas 
died, and the young warrior was named as his suc- 
cessor. This post of honour was joyfully accepted, 
and he was preparing another attack on his foes, when 
a ‘flag of truce’ arrived from the Mississaguis, offering 
peace between the two tribes, with the hand of their 
late chief's daughter to the new leader of the Ottawas. 

“ Mohawtan, at first declined the proffered offer; 
but his tribe urged upon him the necessity of such a 
step, which would at once convert a powerful foe into 
a lasting ally, he finally consented to the fatal treaty. 
Mohawtan broke the intelligence to his faithful and 
adored Oneida, who received it with calmness. 

The following day, every preparation was made for 
the meeting of the rival tribes—the calumet of peace 
was smoked; towards the afternoon, the sounds of 
wild martial instruments announced the arrival of the 
bride. No sooner had the young warrior clasped her 
in his arms, than Oneida was seen mournfully going 
up the rocky promontory. 

“A misgiving came over the mind of Mohawtan ; he 
<1 to the partner of his choice, who solemnly re- 
plied— 
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“« You are a traitor; henceforth I trast no more to 
man. May the Great Spirit have mercy on me.’ 

“ Scarcely had the words been uttered, than the poor 
creature flung herself from the rock into a bubbling 
abyss formed within it, and sank to rise no more.” 

Such was the history of the faithful Oneida, whose 
melancholy fate was annually commemorated by her 
own tribe. Mohawtan did not long survive her; 
having broken off the marriage with the young 
Mississaguis, he fell a victim to the treachery of one 
of that wibe, who mingled a deadly poison with his 
food. 

On his return from the colonies, Philip Cour- 
tenay is stationed with a detachment in Ireland. 
Here the interest of the narrative is much 
diminished, as we are introduced to scenes of 
Irish life similar to those so admirably portrayed 
by the magic pen of Harry Lorrequer. The 
comparison is not to the advantage of our noble 
author. His hero espouses the daughter of a 
warm-hearted and hospitable country squire. 
The lady subsequently falls a victim to the 
charms of an unprincipled Major, elopes, and 
dies. Mr. Courtenay discovers opportunely the 
falsehood of the story of his early love's incon- 
stancy. The discovery is followed by his second 
marriage. 

During his first period of married life Philip 
Courtenay passes through some phases of Lon- 
don life, remarkable neither for novelty nor in- 
terest. One trite incident, especially, is intro- 
duced with all Lord William Leunox’s well- 
known hardihood of plagiarism. The morning 
after a wild night of play, one gentleman forces 
on our hero, unconscious of his gains, an incon- 
siderable sum of money. This is rapidly suc- 
ceeded by a demand for a large amount on the 
part of the sharper’s confederates. We had 
imagined this incident beyond the power of re- 
production ; and we regret to see an otherwise 
good work spoilt by such a blemish. Had the 
author remained faithful to reminiscence, and 
eschewed invention, ‘ Philip Courtenay” would 
have been a far more creditable production. 

Nevertheless, the work deserves commenda- 
tion. The author naturally writes like a gen- 
tleman, if not as a scholar. In fact, he rather 
suffers from his attempts at the latter character. 
His lore smacks rather of the cram than the 
lamp. When we read that Raleigh introduced 
into this country the “ Nicotian weed,” and that 
Coventry is “ famous by the exploits of the Lady 
Godiva and the peering tailor,” we receive from 
the statement neither pleasure nor instruction. 
In the dramatic scenes, public as well as pri- 
vate, we recognise sketches of many well deserv- 
ing the praise awarded to them by the author. 
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Paul Ferroll: A Tale. By the Author of “‘ IX Poems by V.” London: Saunders & Otley. 1855. 


We have seldom read so wonderful a romance 
as “ Paul Ferroll.” As quiet in its appearance 
as “Jane Eyre,” it is almost as startling in its 
effect, and still more doubtful in its moral. 

The story opens with the murder of Paul 
Ferroll’s first wife. It creates great sensation 
in the neighbourhood. The only two things 
missing from the murdered woman's room were 
her watch and a pocket-handkerchief. Neither 
is found. 


Mr. Ferroll kept aloof from the eyes of his servants 
as much as possible. They could hear his restless 
step; and when night came, observed that he went 
out of doors, and paced hurriedly about the garden, as 
if unable to rest, but he did not come into the terrible 
room. It must have been very strong affection which 
could have brought any one to look upon that sight; 
and it was well known that although they had lived 
together with unbroken unity, both had soon ceased to 
love the other. 

Mr. Ferroli was a man of profound passions, and 
powerful will. He had been disappointed in the 
affection he had fixed on a young girl; and the woman 
whom he afterwards married had been in some way 
mixed up with the story. The latter was young and 
handsome, and at one time passionately in love with 
her husband; and after the disappointment of his 
attachment, he had hastily married her, but her cha- 
racter was one it was difficult to remain attached to; 
and when she found him far from returning the zeal 
of her adoration, and that her hold upon him grew less 
and less, she gave way to all her unamiability, and 
would have proved the bane of the life of any one less 
strong in character than her husband. But he reso- 
lutely avoided all quarrel, and maintained the decent 
and even friendly intercourse which became their 
position. A man more anxious about appearance 
would probably have constrained himself to visit the 
room where the body of his wife lay; but Mr. Ferroll 
was perfectly indifferent in this, and all other instances, 
as to what was said of him. 

It was, therefore, with surprise, that the undertakers 
employed in making the lest arrangements previously 
to closing the lid, saw him enter the room, and 
approach the coffin. 

“ My wife,” he said, “ has left directions, which I am 
about to obey;” and, with these words, he placed upon 
the body a small parcel which he had held in his band. 
He then drew away the covering from the face, which 
he had not seen since the day of the murder. It was 
com d as decently as possible, but after so many 
days of death, and after a death so violent, looked 
indeed different from the fine face, the healthy glowing 
countenance of his young wife. He said not a word, 
moved not a muscle; but gazed at it, as deadly pale 
himself as the rigid corpse, and turned away at last 
with the effort of one straggling against paralysis, but 
recollected himself before he had gone half across the 
room, and returning, said, “ I must see the lid closed 
on that packet;” and taking hold of the back of a 
chair, stood resolvedly while the cloth was replaced, 
the sheet drawn together, and the lid put on and 
fastened upon the withered form within. Before it was 
done he had recovered his self. possession, and walked 
firmly from the room ; and after that time, till the day 
of the funeral, more than once came into the chamber, 
and gazed for a few minutes on the coffin. He never 


wept, and never prayed beside it, nor pretended to do 
either; and the watchers, accustomed to see the 


mourners express their feelings in both ways, found 
fault, in whispers, with Mr. Ferroll for doing differently 
from other men; but it was plain that he was as care- 
less of that as of all other blame or praise of his 
conduct. 

The gardener, accused of the crime, is ac- 
quitted, and emigrates. The widower, after 
some time, leaves the country. 

A considerable time had elapsed after the murder of 
his first wife, when he wrote to say that his house 
must be got ready for his return, and that he was 
married. Not a word more did he add, and the 
simple-minded villagers were put out of heart by 
such repulsiveness of the sympathies which they 
would have gone before to offer. However, unassisted 
by any of the circumstances which usually attend a 
wedding, they did dimly perceive the propriety of a 
gala to receive the new lady, and were talking languidly 
of an arch across the road, with “ Welcome,” done in 
dahlias, when they were informed one morning that 
Mr. Ferroll and his new wife had arrived the evening 
before. 

The married life of Paul Ferroll with Elinor, 
his second wife, is one of perfect felicity. De- 
voted to each other, they pass their time in strict 
retirement. 

Mr. Ferroll is a man of commanding intel- 
lect. He is celebrated as a writer, and his 
talents are courted in the surrounding society 
of the county. His services are at the disposal 
of all. At every emergency his calm and 
sound advice is not only asked but followed. 
Yet beyond this he will allow no intercourse. 
He accepts no hospitality. He nips in the bud the 
growing affection, towards his lovely daughter, 
of a neighbouring landlord, a frank, high-hearted 
youth. Nay, while conscious of Janet's beauties 
and endearments, he endeavours to bring about 
a marriage between her and the lubberly son of 
a French country apothecary. 

At length, although loved by a fond wife and 
a fond child, troubles seem to cast a gloom over 
the brow of Paul Ferroll. After one ball in 
London, where Janet’s beauty, simplicity, and 
wit, raise her on the highest pinnacle of social 
fame, Mr. Ferroll returns to the country, evi- 
dently labouring under a weight of care. 

The gardener has, meanwhile, died in Canada. 
His widow, half imbecile, returns to her native 
village. Before the murder she had robbed her 
mistress of some trinkets. She now shows 
them; and these, together with her disjointed 
gossip, give cause for suspicion of the greater 
offence. She is found guilty, and condemned 
to death. 

The sheriff for this year was Sir Amyas Rufford, one 
of those gentlemen who had been most eager in his 
offers of service when Mr. Ferroll had been accused of 
the death of the rioter. He was at the judges’ dinner ; 
and to their lodgings Mr. Ferroll proceeded, and _re- 
quested to speak to Sir Amyas in a private room. The 
request excited some surprise, for he kept so entirely 
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aloof from the county, that no one could recollect an 
instance in which he had sought an interview with any 
of them. Sir Amyas went to him at once, and after 
slight greetings, Mr. Ferroll began—“ I heard an hour 
ago, Sir Amyas, that a verdict had been given against 
Martha Franks for the murder of my first wife.” 

“ Aye,” thought Sir Amyas to himself, “of course, 
that’s his business. How came we not to think of 
that?” and said aloud, “It’s very true, the evidence 
satisfied the jury.” 

“ But they are wrong.” 

“ What's your reason for thinking so? have you any 
proof sufficient to demand a new trial for her?” 

“JT am the murderer!” said Mr. Ferroll. Sir Amyas 
heard, what his mind could not receive; the words 
were there, but not the meaning. Mr. Ferroll spoke 
again. “Another person must not suffer for my deed.” 
The next and the nearest supposition of Sir Amyas, 
when he said this, was that his reason was gone; he 
sought involuntarily to justify this suspicion. 

“You are agitated,” he said; “this horrible business 
has been brought distressingly before you ——” 

Mr. Ferroll smiled. “I don't think you can say I 
am agitated. I tell you the truth in the most simple 
form. I declare myself guilty; but I should not have 
done so if the sentence had not fallen on another 
person. Had that woman's innocence been pronounced, 
suspicion could have attached to no one, and I should 
have continued to keep my secret. In order to assure 
any other person from the consequences of suspicion, 
should I have been dead, or by’any means prevented 
from presenting myselt, I deposited in writing an ac- 
count of the deed, together with the instrument of it, in 
the coffin of that woman, Search, and find it if you 
will.” 

Sir Amyas sprang up in horror, retreating a pace or 
two hastily, and his face contracting with the ex- 
pression of detestation and pain. “And you have 
lived amongst us ——” 

“Yes, but not with you. No one can say I have 
been his guest—no one can say I have received any 
good office at his hand ; I have been churlish, to prevent 
all from crossing my threshold; L have been of use to 
some of you, but I have been the companion of none. 
My wife ——” 

“ And she too—oh, horrible!” 

“She! don’t speak so. I tell you she is pure as 
angels are pure. She believes me, still she believes 
me a fit object of her pride and love. It is coming 
upon her, but no matter. Have not I kept even her 
the secluded property of these hands, which you so 
detest? My daughter I have prevented from matching 
with any of you——” 

“Ah! God—poor, poor things!” 

“True; but it is of myself only I came to speak. I 
come to die for the deed I have done.” 

“ Hardened, impenitent!” said Sir Amyas, flushing 
with horror and indignation. 

“It is not the first time I have contemplated this 
extremity, Sir Amyas. I am not here to justify, nor to 
condemn myself, nor, in fact, to do any but the simple 
thing of putting myself into the hands of justice. 
The forms of a trial must be gone through, but I shall 
take no steps except those which will assist the court 
in satisfying itself of the truth. You must commit 
me, and I wish it might be done without delay.” 

Sir Amyas muttered something about consulting, 
and moved towards the door; then looked back per- 
plexed, the ideas of a felon and of escape being 
entangled in his mind. “Don’t fear to leave me 
alone,” said Mr. Ferroll, smiling. “I had no thought 
of avoiding justice when I came to deliver myself up 
up to you to-night.” 

The high sheriff went out, stunned with what he 
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had heard, and hardly yet believing the evidence of his 
senses. He went to tell the story, and to concert what 
to do, bidding instinctively a servant watch at the door, 
and allow no one to come out. Mr. Ferroll was alone, 
and he did not remain a moment absorbed in the past 
interview, but at once turned to the table, where there 
were writing materials, and sat down to profit by the 
few minutes he should probably pass before the return 
of Sir Amyas. 

“ My Exrryorn—We have parted for the last time. I 
committed a crime to win you eighteen years ago, and 
I must die for it. Scarcely an hour during that time 
has the moment which is now come been absent from 
my mind. I have acted over this scene a million 
times in my imagination, but never in all those times 
parted from you with a jest as I did in reality just now. 
Wife, mistress, darling, my joy, my life, you cannot 
hate me, though all else already do so. You cannot; 
when you read this, you and I alone in the world shall 
love one another, for I am a murderer, but you are my 
wife. Tlis scene has been so long present to my 
imagination, that I can hardly feel it is new to you; 
and I cannot write at leisure to bring you gently to it. 
One word must make you believe it by violence. Elinor, 
I swear it is true. My darling, you know I have told 
you to apply to Harrowby if ever trouble came upon 
you, and I should be away: and also, dearest, for my 
sake, in all your misery, open and examine the iron 
drawer, of which I hung the pretty golden key round 
your dear neck, and told you to wear it for my sake. 
There have been many words between us, Elinor, 
which you will understand better now than when they 
were spoken. And now, and here, end eighteen happy 
years. 

‘“‘T am, for two perhaps three days yet, 
“Your living, loving husband, 
“ PauL FERROLL.” 


The proofs of the crime are forthcoming. 


The clergyman of the parish where the Tower stood 
was examined as a witness. “What do you know 
respecting this box ?” 

“T received a request from the judge last night, at a 
late hour, to permit and attend the opening of the 
vault and coffin where the late Mrs. Ferroll was buried. 
By daybreak this morning it was done.” 

“ What did you find there?” 

“T found among the remains of the body, and of 
the grave clothes, the box which you see.” y 

“ Was there any appearance that the coffin or vault 
had been opened since the interment?” 

“ None; the vault was closed with masonry.” 

“Enough, sir. Open the box.” 

It was done ; and expectation held all in such silence, 
that the grating of the key was heard throughout the 
court. The contents were lifted out; Mr, Ferroll’s 
eyes fixed upon them with the resolution of a man 
wound up to give no sign of emotion. All others, 
according to the force or weakness of their nerves, 
were awaiting the impression about to be made. There 
was a cloth largely and darkly stained—the red hue in 
most places had deepened into brown. As it was 
opened, the emotion of the man who unfolded it, 
caused him to drop the object it contained, and it fell 
on the table with a clanging sound. He took it up, 
and showed it. It was a pointed knife with a long 
handle; and on the handle was something written, not 
engraved, but plainly worked in with common ink. 

“ Read it,” said the judge. 

“It’s a name, my lord.” 

“ What name?” 

“ Paul Ferroll.” 

Another piece of discoloured cambric was next taken 
out. It was a woman’s handkerchief, and in the hand- 
kerchief was wrapped a watch. There was besides a 
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bit of parchment, safely secured between two leaves of 
iron, and on it, when taken from between them, was 
still easily to be read, “I, Paul Ferroll, did this deed.” 
As the disclosure of these things ended, the murmur 
of popular indignation broke out. There was the stir 
of human feeling through the court. It was checked 
by the authorities; and then Mr. Ferroll requesting to 
be heard, stood statelily before them all, and spoke— 
“Tt is not the sight of those objects, nor the position 
in which I stand, which gives me any new feelings 
respecting the deed of which I have declared my guilt. 
1 have been aware, from the moment of its commission, 
that this time might come, and have constantly acted 
with a view to it. I took measures which effectually 
concealed my crime; and also I took measures hy 
which I might declare it should any other person be 
in danger of suffering innocently for it. The vanity of 
the poor old creature who was yesterday found guilty, 
has brought about the catastrophe. She is the only 
person to whom suspicion could attach. Had she 
escaped, or died, I should have been free to conceal 
this deed unto the end; and I intended to do so. I 
am not going to speak of what I feel or what I think, 
respecting my crime. I resolved, when I was eighteen 
years younger, to commit, and also to conceal it. I 
have lived with the consciousness of it; and you are 
just in condemning me. Beware, however, of involv- 
ing another in my guilt. Believe that my deed was a 
thing unsuspected by the wife who——by my wife. I 
could as soon have made her person the object of 
public scorn, as I could have opened to her innocent 
mind the guilt by which I bought her. She thinks of 
me as one high in pablic opinion; as a man above the 
reproach of the world; as proud, as standing alone. 
Believe me in this thing—you believe when I come to 
confess I have done a deed for which I must die.” 


Elinor dies. Janet visits her father in prison. 
The governor of the jail details to Mr. Ferroll a 
plan of escape. 

“ Well, I dare say you may not; but a young gentle- 
man came to me last night—names are nothing— this 
morning rather; but I was not up; and attacked me 
in a point where I’m tender. I have several reasons 
for wishing myself in the United States with £2,000 in 
my pocket. It has been the idea before me for a long 
time, an¢ in my office in this prison, I can live, it is 
true; but I can’t save. Now that sum he puts into 
my hands to-day, if I open the door for you. It’s 
wrong,-I know; nay, it is a great crime.” 

” “ Don’t commit it, then,” said Mr. Ferroll. 

But Janet sank at his feet. “Save yourself, father— 
save me.” 

_“ Ay, for the young lady’s sake, who is a tender 
bird in a rough storm. No soul to take her home, 
innocent though she be.” 

“T came here knowing all that.” 

“Nay; not quite. You did not know the poor lady 
at home would die of it; and what you came to do, sir, 
is done; the other life is safe; the old woman was 
brought into court to-day, to be tried for the robbery, 
but clear of all suspicion of the other affair. It 
was a strange sight. I'll warrant your getting off if 
you'll undertake it. It's I propose it, sir, though it 
goes against my integrity.” 

“TI remember, sir,” said Mr. Ferroll, with a smile, 
“when you were a candidate for the gaolership, I ob- 
jected to you on account of a trust betrayed, which 
was said to be the first, and should be the last.” 

“It's strange enough to cast that in my teeth,” said 
Captain Rede. “TI little expected the prisoner to ob- 
ject, if I did not,” 

“Oh, yes, listen to me,” cried Janet, eagerly flinging 


herself before him. “ For God's sake, for all that is 
pitying, set us free.” 

“ You are reasonable, madam,” he answered. “ There 
is not many a man would prefer dying ¢ dog's death, 
when another offers to carry him through, and bear 
the blame into the bargain.” 

* And what is your plan?” said Mr. Ferroll, in whom 
the doom of to-morrow was the fixed idea to which his 
mind was made up, end admitted none of escape. 

Mr. Ferroll consents, and the escape is suc- 
cessful. With his daughter he makes his way 
to London, and embarks on a vessel sailing for 
Spain. 

We extract the conclusion :— 

Janet tried to keep up, but her head was so giddy 
she did not know where she went, except by clinging 
to his arm. Next she seemed to lose her footing, and 
ceasing to feel the earth, to be borne irresistibly 
through the air. She uttered one cry, suppressed so 
as to be a low though a shrill one, “ Save me!” and 
the last thing she remembered was feeling herself 
caught falling down what seemed to her an endless 
precipice, and caught in her father's arms. Janet knew 
no more: friend or foe, pursuit or safety, the boat 
found or gone, sea or land, all was long a blank to 
Janet. Her brain was fired by the miseries and ex- 
citement of the last few days, and ceased to be con- 
scious of impressions from without. At last there 
seemed to grow over her a Jong unknown feeling of ease 
and rest—a something to which she was sensible, and 
which might be the feeling of a summer leaf long 
tormented by the winds, till driven at last to the base 
of some sheltering rock. She seemed to herself to lie 
at peace, and that consciousness was enough, and not 
to be disturbed by any effort on her part. Even of 
that she became soon unaware, and knew no more; 
and then, after a long interval roused to stronger per- 
ception, unclosed her eyes, stretched out her hand, 
and was conscious that life again heaved in her bosom. 
She did not know the place where she was. The air 
was warm and perfumed, the windows shaded, the 
room quite a stranger to her. An elderly woman, with 
a black silk mantle on her head and over her shoulders, 
spoke to her. She did not understand the meaning, 
but she knew the words were Spanish. Then the tide 
of recollection rolled back, and the black cold night 
came full before her, which was the last thing she 
recollected. 

“ My father!” she said, rising as well as she could. 

The woman had gone to the window, and beckoned, 
and in another minute Mr. Ferroll stood by her bedside. 

“Can you still love me, Janet?” said he. 

* Love you? Oh, yes, my father!” 

Thus ends this wondrous story, leaving us in 
admiration, almost in awe, of the power of its 
author. We can find no fault in it as a work of 
art; but the interest and sympathy excited in 
favour of the murderer, proves how false is the 
morality, and how greatly abused has been the 
gift of authorship. We had made up our mind, 
from internal evidence, that Paul Ferroll was 
the work of a woman. Information to be de- 
pended upon confirms us in our surmise. We 
trust that the authoress will divert her rare 
power into some more salutary channel, and 
cease wrongfully to enlist our sympathies and 
our best feelings on the side of selfishness sub- 
limated into crime. 
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The Newcomes. Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by Anraur Penpennis, Esq. 


London: Bradbury and Evans. 


WE congratulate Mr. Thackeray upon the com- 
pletion of his greatest work. He now ranks 
amongst the first writers of his age. His tri- 
umph is signal ; nor should he prize the honour 
the less because not sooner awarded. The pub- 
lic have forgotten their old prejudices and dis. 
likes, and now crowd around him with gratula- 
tions. 

It is not our intention to go over the work. 
Of course every one knows the story and its 
characters, and with what wondrous ingenuity 
and artistic genius the whole structure is reared. 
None but the very highest order of talent could 
reduce so many different elements to a unique 
purpose, never forgetting the main drift of the 
piece while surrounded by such a complexity 
of subordinate parts. Instead, therefore, of 
dwelling upon the details of plot and character, 
we prefer reminding our readers of a few 
passages, in which the author has outdone his 
former doings, and in which his power, his 
knowledge of human nature, his evidently kind 
disposition, and, above all, his deep wit and wis- 
dom, are particularly displayed. 

We take the following to be one of the most 
powerful pieces of writing in the book :— 

The writer of these veracious pages was once 
walking through a splendid English palace, standing 
amidst parks and gardens, than which none more 
magnificent has been seen since the days of Aladdin, in 
company with a melancholy friend, who viewed all 
things darkly through his gloomy eyes. The house- 
keeper, pattering on before us from chamber to 
chamber, was expatiating upon the magnificence of 
this picture ; the beauty of that statue; the marvellous 
richness of these hangings and carpets; the admirable 
likeness of the late Marquis, by Sir Thomas; of his 
father, the fifth Earl, by Sir Joshua, and so on ; when, 
in the very richest room of the whole castle, Hicks — 
such was my melancholy companion’s name—stopped 
the cicerone in her prattle, saying in a hollow voice, 
“And now, madam, will you show us the closet where 
the skeleton is?” The scared functionary paused in 
the midst of her harangue ; that article was not in- 
serted in the catalogue which she daily utters to 
visitors for their half-crown. Hicks’s question brought 
a darkness down upon the hall where we were 
standing. We did not see the room: and yet I have 
no doubt there is such a one; and ever after, when I 
have thought of the splendid castle towering in the 
midst of shady trees, under which the dappled deer are 
browsing ; of the terraces gleaming with statues, and 
bright with a hundred thousand flowers; of the bridges 
and shining fountains and rivers wherein the castle- 
windows reflect their festive gleams, when the halls are 
filled with happy feasters, and over the darkling woods 
comes the sound of music ;—always, I say, when I 
think of Castle Bluebeard, it is to think of that dark 
little closet, which I know is there, and which the 
lordly owner opens shuddering—after midnight—when 
he is sleepless and must go unlock it, when the palace 
is hushed, when beauties are sleeping around him un- 
conscious, and revellers are at rest. O Mrs. House- 
keeper! all the other keys hast thou; but that key 
thou hast not ! 
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Have we not all such closets, my jolly friend, as well 
as the noble Marquis of Carabas? At night, when all 
the house is asleep but you, don’t you get up and peep 
into yours? When you in your turn are slumbering, 
up gets Mrs. Brown from your side, steals down stairs 
like Amina to her ghoul, clicks open the secret door, 
and looks into her dark depository. Did she tell you 
of that little affair with Smith, long before she knew 
you? Psha! who knows any one save himself alone ? 
Who, in showing his house to the closest and dearest, 
doesn’t keep back the key of a closet or two? I think 
of a lovely reader laying down the page, and looking 
over at her unconscious husband, asleep, perhaps, after 
dinner. Yes, madam, a closet he hath ; and you, who 
pry into everything, shall never have the key of it. I 
think of some honest Othello pausing over this very 
sentence in a railroad carriage, and stealthily gazing at 
Desdemona opposite to him, innocently administering 
sandwiches to their little boy..I am trying to turn off 
the sentence with a joke, you see. I feel it is growing 
too dreadful, too serious. 


Here we have a sketch done by a master 
hand :— 

His hermitage is situated in Walpole Street, let us 
say, on the second floor of a quiet mansion, let out to 
hermits by a nobleman’s butler, whose wife takes care 
of the lodgings. His cells consist of a refectory, a 
dormitory, and an adjacent oratory, where he keeps his 
shower-bath and boots— the pretty boots trimly 
stretched on boot-trees and blacked to a nicety (not 
varnished) by the boy who waits on him. The bare- 
footed business may suit superstitious ages and gentle- 
men of Alcantara, but does not become May Fair and 
the nineteenth century. If St. Pedro walked the earth 
now with his eyes to the ground, he would know 
fashionable divines by the way in which they were shod. 
Charles Honeyman'’s is a sweet foot. I have no doubt 
as delicate and plump and rosy as the white hand, with 
its two rings, which he passes in impassioned moments 
through his slender, flaxen hair. 

A sweet odour pervades his sleeping apartment—not 
that peculiar and delicious fragrance with which the 
Saints of the Roman Church are said to gratify the 
neighbourhood where they repose—but oils, redolent 
of the richest perfumes of Macassar, essences (from 
Truefitt’s or Delcroix’s) into which a thousand flowers 
have expressed their sweetest breath, await bis meek 
head on rising, and infuse the pocket-handkerchief 
with which he dries and draws so many tears; for he 
cries a good deal in his sermons, to which the ladies 
about him contribute showers of sympathy. 

By his bedside are slippers lined with blue silk, and 
worked of an ecclesiastical pattern, by some of the 
faithful who sit at his feet. They come to him in 
anonymous parcels: they come to him in silver paper : 
boys in buttons (pages who minister to female grace!) 
leave them at the door for the Rev. C. Honeyman, and 
slip away without a word. Purses are sent to him— 
pen-wipers—a portfolio with the Honeyman arms—yea, 
braces have been known to reach him by tbe post (in 
his days of popularity), and flowers, and grapes, and 
jelly when he was ill, and throat comforters, and 
lozenges for his dear bronchitis. In one of his drawers 
is the rich silk cassock presented to him by his congre- 
gation at Leatherhead (when the young curate quitted 
that parish for London duty), and on his breakfast- 
table the silver tea-pot, once filled with sovereigns, and 
presented by the same devotees. The devoteapot he 
has but; the sovereigns, where are they ? 

What a different life this is from our honest friend 
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of Alcantara, who eats once in three days! At one 
time, if Honeyman could have drunk tea three times in 
an evening, he might have had it. The glass on his 
chimney-piece is crowded with invitations, not merely 
cards of ceremony (of which there are plenty), but dear 
little confidential notes from sweet friends of his con- 
gregation. “O dear Mr. Honeyman,” writes Blanche, 
“what a sermon that was! I cannot go to bed to- 
night without thanking you for it.” “ Do, do, dear Mr. 
Honeyman,” writes Beatrice, “lend me that delightful 
sermon. And can you come and drink tea with me 
and Selina, and my aunt? Papa and mamma dine 
out; but you know I am always your faithful Chester- 
field Street.”. And so on. He has all the domestic 
accomplishments; he plays on the violoncello; he sings 
a delicious second, not only in sacred but in secular 
music. He has a thousand anecdotes, laughable rid- 
dies, droll stories (of the utmost correctness, you under- 
stand) with which he entertains females of all ages; 
suiting his conversation to stately matrons, deaf old 
dowagers (who can hear his clear voice better than the 
loudest roar of their stupid sons-in-law), mature 
spinsters, young beauties dancing through the season, 
even rosy little slips out. of the nursery, who cluster 
round his beloved feet. Societies fight for him to 
preach their charity sermon. You read in the papers— 
“The Wapping Hospital for Wooden-legged Seamen. 
On Sunday the 23rd, Sermons will be preached in be- 
half of this charity, by the Lorp Bisnop or Topaco 
in the morning, in the afternoon by the Rev. C 
Honeyman, A.M., Incumbent of, &c.” “ Clergyman’s 
Grandmothers’ Fund. Sermons in aid of this admir- 
able institution will be preached on Sunday, 4th May, 
by the Very Rev. The Dean of Pimlico, and the Rev. 
©. Honeyman, A.M.” When the Dean of Pimlico has 
his illness, many people think Honeyman will have the 
Deanery; that he ought to have it, a hundred female 
voices vow and declare: though it is said that a right 
reverend head at head-quarters shakes dubiously when 
his name is mentioned for preferment. His name is 
spread wide; and not only women but men come to 
hear him. Members of Parliament, even Cabinet 
Ministers, sit under him: Lord Dozeley, of course, is 
seen in a front pew: where was a public meeting with- 
out Lord Dozeley? The men come away from his 
sermons and say, “ It’s very pleasant, but I don’t know 
what the deuce makes all you women crowd so to hear 
the man.” “O Charles! if you would but go oftener!” 
sighs Lady Anna Maria. “Can't you speak to the 
Home Secretary? Can’t you do something for him?” 
“We can ask him to dinner next Wednesday if you 
like,” says Charles, “They say he’s a pleasant fellow 
out of the wood. Besides, there is no use in doing 
anything for him,” Charles goes on. ‘“ He can’t make 
less than a thousand a year out of his chapel, and that 
is better than anything any one can give him.—A 
thousand a year, besides the rent of the wine-vaults 
below the chapel.” 

And again :— 

Old and weazened as that piano is, feeble and 
cracked her voice, it is wonderful what a pleasant con- 
cert she can give in that parlour of a Saturday even- 
ing, to Mrs. Ridley, who generally dozes a good deal, 
and to a lad, who listens with all his soul, with tears 
sometimes in his great eyes, with crowding fancies 
filling his brain and throbbing at his heart, as the 
artist plies her humble instrument. She plays old 
music of Handel and Haydn, and the little chamber 
anon swells into a cathedral, and he who listens be- 
holds altars lighted, priests ministering, fair children 
swinging censers, great oriel windows gleaming in sun- 
set, and seen through arched columns, and avenues of 
twilight marble. The young fellow who hears her has 
been often and often to the Opera and the theatres. 
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As she plays Don Juan, Zerlina comes tripping over 
the meadows, and Masetto after her, with a crowd of 
peasants and maidens ; and they sing the sweetest of 
all music, and the heart beats with happiness, and 
kindness, and pleasure. Piano, pianissimo! the city is 
hushed, The towers of the great cathedral rise in the 
distance, its spires lighted by the broad moon. The 
statues in the moonlit place cast long shadows athwart 
the pavement; but the fountain in the midst is 
dressed out like Cinderella for the night, and sings and 
wears a crest of diamonds. That great sombre street 
all in shade, can it be the famous Toledo ?—or is it the 
Corso ?—or is it the great street in Madrid, the one which 
leads to the Escurial where the Rubens and Velasquez 
are? It is Fancy Street—Poetry Street—Imagination 
Street—the street where lovely ladies look from bal- 
conies, where cavaliers strike mandolins and draw swords 
and engage, where long processions pass, and venerable 
hermits, with long beards, bless the kneeling people; 
where the rude soldiery, swaggering through the place 
with flags and halberts, and fife and dance, seize the 
slim waists of the daughters of the people, and bid 
the pifferari play to their dancing. Blow, bagpipes, a 
storm of harmony! become trumpets, trombones, 
ophicleides, fiddles, and bassoons! Fire, guns ! Sound, 
tocsins! Shout, people! Louder, shriller, and sweeter 
than all, sing thou, ravishing heroine! And see, on 
his cream-coloured charger, Massaniello prances in, and 
Fra Diavolo leaps down the balcony, carabine in hand ; 
and Sir Huon of Bordeaux sails up to the quay with 
the Sultan’s daughter of Babylon. All these delights 
and sights, and joys and glories, these thrills of sym- 
pathy, movements of unknown longing, and visions 
of beaut;, a young sickly lad of eighteen enjoys in a 
little dark room, where there is a bed disguised in the 
shape of a wardrobe, and a little old woman is playing 
under a gas-lamp on the jingling keys of an old piano. 


We have no doubt but that the following 
has given grave offence to pious dunces of 
every denomination :— 


To push on in the crowd, every male or female strug- 
gler must use his shoulders. If a better place than 
yours presents itself just beyond your neighbour, elbow 
him and take it. Look how a steadily-purposed man 
or woman at court, at a ball, or exhibition, wherever 
there is a competition and a squeeze, geis the best 
place ; the nearest the sovereign, if bent on kissing the 
royal hand; the closest to the grand stand, if minded 
to go to Ascot; the best view and hearing of the Rev. 
Mr. Thumpington, when all the town is rushing to 
hear that exciting divine; the largest quantity of ice, 
champagne, and seltzer, cold paté, or other his or her 
favourite tlesh-pot, if gluttonously minded, at a supper 
whence hundreds of people come empty away. A wo- 
man of the world will marry her daughter and have 
done with her; get her carriage and be at home and 
asleep in bed ; whilst a timid mamma has still her girl 
in the nursery, or is beseeching the servants in the 
cloak-room to look for her shawls, with which some one 
else has whisked away an hour ago. What a man has 
to do in society is to assert himself. Is there a good 
place at table? Take it. At the Treasury or the 
Home Office ? Ask for it. Do you want to go to a 
party to which you are not invited ? Ask to be asked. 
Ask A., ask B., ask Mrs. C., ask everybody you know : 
you will be thought a bore; but you will have your 
way. What matters if you are considered obtrusive, 
provided that you obtrude ? By pushing steadily, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine people in a thousand will 
yield to you. Only command persons, and you may be 
pretty sure that a good number will obey. How well 


your shilling will have been laid out, O gentle reader, 
who purchase this, and, taking the maxim to heart, 
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follow it through life! You may be sure of success. 
If your neighbour's foot obstructs you, stamp on it ; 
and do you suppose he won't take it away ? 

The proofs of the correctness of the above remarks 
I show in various members of the Newcome family. 
Here was a vulgar litle woman, not clever nor pretty, 
especially ; meeting Mr. Newcome casually, she 
ordered him to marry her, and he obeyed; as he 
obeyed her in everything else which she chose to order 
through life. Meeting Colonel Neweome on the steps 
of her house, she orders him to come to her evening 
party; and though he has not been to an evening party 
for five-and-thirty years—though he has not been to 
bed the night before—though he has no mufti-coat 
except one sent him out by Messrs. Stultz to India in 
the year 1821, he never once thinks of disobeying Mrs. 
Newcome’s order, but is actually at her door at five 
minutes past ten, having arrayed himself, to the won- 
derment of Clive. 


Schiller says that the perfection of our facul- 
ties is always marked by certain sportiveness 
of humour—not buffoonery—which in nowise 
militates with depth and earnestness of cha- 
racter. This we perceive in all men of the 
first water—iu Goéthe, in good old Johnson, 
and last, though not least, in the man whose 
work now lies before us. 

And for depth of feeling and kindness of 
heart take these few wayside bits from among 
many others :— 


We forbear to describe the meeting between the 
Colonel and his son—the pretty boy from whom he had 
parted more than seven years before with such pangs 
of heart, and of whom he had thought ever since with 
such a constant longing affection. Half an hour after 
the father left the boy, and in his grief and loneliness 
was rowing back to shore, Clive was at play with a 
dozen of other children on the sunny deck of the ship. 
When two bells rang for their dinner, they were all 
hurrying to the cuddy-table, and busy over their meal. 
What a sad repast their parents had that day! How 
their hearts followed the careless young ones home 
across the great ocean! Mothers’ prayers go with 
them. Strong men, alone on their knees, with streaming 
eyes and broken accents, implore Heaven for those little 
ones, who were prattling at their sides but a few hours 
since. Long after they are gone, careless and happy, 
recollections of the sweet past rise up and smite those 
who remain: the flowers they had planted in their 
little gardens, the toys they played with, the little 
vacant cribs they slept in as fathers’ eyes looked 
blessings down on them. Most of us who have passed 
a couple of score of years in the world have had such 
sights as these to move us; and those who have will 
think none the worse of my worthy Colonel for his 
tender and faithful heart. 

He was of a nature so uncontrollably generous, that 
to be sure he spent five rupees where another would 
save them, and make a fine show besides ; but it is not 
a man’s gifts or hospitalities that generally injure his 
fortune. [t is on themselves that prodigals spend 
most; and as Newcome had no personal extravagances, 
and the smallest selfish wants; could live almost as 
frugally as a Hindoo; kept his horses not to race, but 
to ride ; wore his old clothes and uniforms until they 
were the laughter of his regiment; did not care for 
show, and had no longer an extravagant wife; he 
managed to lay by considerably out of his liberal 
allowances, and to find himself and Clive growing richer 
every year. 

Besides his own boy, whom he worshipped, this 
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kind Colonel had a score, at least, of adopted children, 
to whom he chose to stand iu the light of a father. 
He was for ever whirling away in post-chaises to this 
school and that, to see Jack Brown's boys, of the 
Cavalry ; or Mrs. Smith’s girls, of the Civil Service; or 
poor Tom Hicks’s orphan, who had nobody to look after 
him now that the cholera had carried off Tom, and his 
wife too. On board the ship in which he returned 
from Caleutta were a dozen of little children, of both 
sexes, some of whom he actually escorted to their 
friends before he visited his own, and though his heart 
was longing for his boy at Grey Friars. The children 
at the schools seen, and largely rewarded out of his 
bounty (his loose white trousers had great pockets, 
always heavy with gold and silver, which he jingled 
when he was not pulling his moustachios—to see the 
way in which he tipped children made one almost long 
to be a boy again); and when he had visited Miss 
Pinkerton’s establishment, or Doctor Ramshorn’s ad- 
joining academy at Chiswick, and seen little ‘'om Davis 
or little Fanny Holmes, the honest fellow would come 
home and write off straightway a long letter to Tom’s 
or Fanny’s parents, far away in the Indian country; 
whose hearts he made happy by his accounts of their 
children, as he had delighted the children themselves 
by his affection and bounty. All the apple and orange- 
women (especially such as had babies as well as lolly- 
pops at their stalls), all the street-sweepers on the road 
between Nerot’s and the Oriental, knew him, and were 
his pensioners. His brothers in Threadneedle Street 
cast up their eyes at the cheques which he drew. 

He had written to his brothers from Portsmout’, 
announcing his arrival, and three words to Clive con- 
veying the same intelligence - The letter was served to 
the boy along with one bowl of tea and one bmttereu 
roll, of eighty such which were distributed to fourscore 
other boys, boarders of the same house with our yourg 
friend. How the lad’s face must have flushed, and his 
eyes brightened, when he read the news! When the 
master of the house, the Rev. Mr. Popkinson, came 
into the long-room, with a good-natured face, and said, 
“ Newcome, you're wanted,” he knows who is come. He 
does not heed that notorious bruiser, old Hodge, who 
roars out, “ Confound you, Newcome ; I'll give it you 
for upsetting your tea over my new trousers.” He runs 
to the room where the stranger is waiting for him. 
We will shut the door, if you please, upon that scene. 

* 7 * . . . 

Poor Thomas Newcome was quite abashed by this 
strange reception. Here was a man, hungry for affec- 
tion, and one relation asked bim to dinner next Monday, 
and another invited him to shoot pheasants at Cliist- 
mas. Here was a beardless young sprig, who patronised 
him, and vouchsafed to ask him whether he found 
London was changed. 

* - * 

“It is a holiday,” says he. 
and he is come to see you.” 

She bowed her head with an expression of affable 
surprise and majestic satisfaction. “Indeed, Clive!” 
she was good enough to exclaim, and with an air which 
seemed to say, “* Let him come up and be presented to 
me.” The honest gentleman stepped forward and took 
off his hat and bowed, and stood bareheaded. She 
surveyed him blandly, and with infinite grace put 
forward one of the pudgy little hands in one of the 
dirty gloves. Can you fancy a twopenny-halfpenny 
baroness of King Francis’s time patronising Bayard ? 
Can you imagine Queen Guinever's lady's maid's lady's 
maid being affable to Sir Lancelot? I protest there is 
nothing like the virtue of English women. 


Nevertheless we are gravely told that Mr. 
Thackeray has no genial sympathy for his 
31 


. * . 
“My father is come; 
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fellow-creatures. It is true he has an edge to 
his sentiment, but one which cuts only against 
wrong and ignorance :— 


The demise of Lady Kew of course put a stop for a 
while to the matrimonial projects so interesting to the 
house of Newcome. Hymen blew his torch out, put it 
into the cupboard for use on a future day, and ex- 
changed his garish, saffron-coloured robe for decent 
temporary mourning. Charles Honeyman improved 
the occasion at Lady Whittlesea’s chapel hard by; and 
“ Death at the Festival” was one of his most thrilling 
sermons, reprinted at the request of some of the con- 
gregation. There were those of his flock, especially a 
pair whose quarter of the fold was the organ-loft, who 
were always charmed with the piping of that melodious 
pastor. 

Shall we, too, while the coffin yet rests on the outer 
earth’s surface, enter the chapel whither these void 
remains of our dear sister departed are borne by the 
smug undertaker’s gentlemen, and pronounce an elegy 
over that bedizened box of corruption? When the 
young are stricken down, and their roses nipped in an 
hour by the destroying blight, even the stranger can 
sympathise, who counts the scant years on the grave- 
stone, or reads the notice in the newspaper corner. 
The contrast forces itself on you. A fair young crea- 
ture, bright and blooming yesterday, distributing smiles, 
levying homage, inspiring desire, conscious of her power 
to charm, and gay with the natural enjoyment of her 
conquests—who in his walk through the world has not 
looked on many such a one; and, at the notion of her 
sudden call away from beauty, triumph, pleasure; her 
helpless outeries during her short pain; her vain pleas 
for a little respite; her sentence, and its execution ; 
has not felt a shock of pity? When the days of a 
long life come to its close, and a white head sinks to 
rise no more, we bow our own with respect as the 
mourning train passes, and salute the heraldry and 
devices of yonder pomp, as symbols of age, wisdom, 
deserved respect, and merited honour, long experience 
of suffering and action. The wealth he may have 
achieved is the harvest which he sowed ; the titles on 
his hearse, fruits of the field he bravely and laboriously 
wrought in. But to live to fourseore years, and be 
found dancing among the idle virgins! to have had 
near a century of allotted time, and then be called 
away from the giddy notes of a Mayfair fiddle! to 
have to yield your roses too, and then drop out of the 
bony clutch of your old fingers a wreath that came 
from a Parisian band-box! One fancies around some 
graves unseen troops of mourners waiting; many and 
many a poor pensioner trooping to the place; many 
weeping charities; many kind actions; many dear 
friends beloved and deplored, rising up at the toll of 
that bell to follow the honoured hearse ; dead parents 
waiting above, and calling, “Come, daughter!” lost 
children—heaven’s foundlings—hovering round like 
cherubim, and whispering, “ Welcome, mother!” Here 
is one who reposes after a long feast where no love has 
been ; after girlhood without kindly maternal nurture ; 
marriage without affection; matronhood without its 
precious griefs and joys; after fourscore years of lone- 
ly vanity. Let us take off our hats to that procession 
too as it passes, admiring the different lots awarded to 
the children of men, and the various usages to which 
Heaven puts its creatures. 

Leave we yonder velvet-palled box, spangled with 
fantastic heraldry, end containing within the aged 
slough and envelope of a soul gone to render its 
account. Look rather at the living audience standing 
round the shell;—the deep grief on Barnes Newcome’s 
fine countenance ; the sadness depicted in the face of 
the most noble the Marquis of Farintosh ; the sympa- 


thy of her ladyship’s medical man (who came in the 
third mourning carriage); better than these, the awe, 
and reverence, and emotion exhibited in the kind face 
of one of the witnesses of this scene, as he listens to 
those words which the priest rehearses over our dead. 
What magnificent words! what.a burning faith! what 
a glorious triumph! what a heroic life, death, hope, 
they record! They are read over all of us alike; as 
the sun shines on just and unjust. We have all of us 
heard them ; and I have fancied, for my part, that they 
fell and smote like the sods on the coffin. 

The ceremony over, the undertaker’s gentlemen 
clamber on the roof of the vacant hearse, into which 
palls, tressels, trays of feathers, are inserted; and the 
horses break out into a trot, and the empty carriages, 
expressing the deep grief of the deceased lady's friends, 
depart homeward. It is remarked that Lord Kew 
hardly has any communication with his cousin, Sir 
Barnes Newcome. His lordship jumps into a cab, and 
goes to the railroad. Issuing from the cemetery, the 
Marquis of Farintosh hastily orders that thing to be 
taken off his hat, and returns to town in his brougham, 
smoking a cigar. Sir Barnes Newcome rides in the 
brougham beside Lord Farintosh as far as Oxford 
Street, where he gets a cab, and goes to the City; for 
business is business, and must be attended to, though 
grief be ever so severe. 

With all his ease and grace, with the high 
endowment of knowing in what exact light to 
place a subject, and with the power of piercing 
to the very core of his argument at once, 
there are few men who have so hardly earned a 
well-merited fame as Mr. Thackeray. In an age 
when authorship reputations spring up like 
mushrooms, when the royal road to literary 
success seems thrown open,—a wide, well-beaten 
path,—he stood an unaccredited author, whose 
power, indeed, was acknowledged, but whose 
motives were questioned with a suspicious 
scrutiny. The author of “ Vanity Fair ” owned 
but a dubious fame. He was but indistinctly 
known ; and the current of public taste ran dead 
against him. All his pathos availed him nothing. 
The plot of his story was out of keeping with 
the prejudices of the age; and the innuendoes 
of an immaculate press assailed him from every 
quarter. Never do we remember to have seen 
a fuller manifestation of that phenomenon of the 
human heart, namely, that those very truths 
which a man most firmly believes, he is most 
reluctant to admit before the community. That 
vice frequently triumphs, that the generous man 
usually “goes to the wall,” that craft and 
subtlety generally succeed best in the world, 
are truisms among the generality of men. They 
always assume that such maxims are understood 
by their companions, whenever their conversa- 
tion falls upon the ordinary topics of life; but 
woe to the author who dares point the moral 
of his tale with such examples, or scatter 
reflections tending to this result among his 
writings. 

Our ancestors were not so fastidious ; and yet 
we are not one whit better than they in respect 
of moral worth, of fair dealing, of honesty, or 
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honour. We are not so openly corrupt, perhaps ; 
but what villanies in trade, what adulterations 
and frauds, has not our age to account for ? 
Time was when an honest author could shoot 
folly as it flies, without censure from a virtuous 
public or an indignant press. Time was when 
jovial Le Sage, and Smollett, and Fielding 
were received with due honour and befitting 
approbation. That time has passed away a long 
while. Then the “Penny Magazine ” was not. 
Then the Clapham tabernacles had not one 
stone laid upon another. Then cheap books 
were unknown. Then gentlemen awarded praise, 
and meted out the standard of literary excellence. 
Since that time a great revolution has rolled over 
the community of letters. Education is no longer 
a monopoly. Literature has gained many dis- 
ciples, has raised a mighty empire unto herself, 
and can count out her legions. She has gained 
in numbers, and has lost in spirit, after the 
manner of all progressions. Let us hope the 
progress is not yet in its meridian,—is only still 
& progress,—and will rise to a higher and purer 
taste. 
The reading public of olden time was a 
smaller, but a choicer, community than ours. 
The early Fathers of the Church were of higher 
stamp and stauncher soul than the profligate 
cardinals and dissolute priests who in swarms 


succeeded to their posts when the truth became. 


widely spread and popular. Again, when the 
Reformation arose, its advocates were few, but 
strong and learned ; and its infancy was guarded 
by veterans unequalled by the men of our days. 
Mr. Cumming is not equal to Jeremy Taylor ; and 
the author of “‘ Mornings with Jesus” is not to be 
compared with Smalridge or Hooker. The like 
fact is observable in the progress of knowledge for 
the last sixty years. We have more books and 
more readers ; but the quality has deteriorated. 
The public very naturally buy only such books as 
they like, and are able to comprehend. They 
have a superficial smattering of everything, and 
pass summary judgments accordingly. The 
press as naturally humours the public, and 
praises or condemns in keeping with public 
prejudices ; the consequence of which is, that 
a writer, in order to be popular, is unfortunately 
obliged to follow and truckle to understandings 
infinitely below his own. However great his 
heart or genius, however well qualified he may 
be to lead men onwards to lofty efforts and 
noble aims, it is of the first importance to his 
fame, and his very existence as an author, to 
conciliate his readers. In fact, without a certain 
popularity, he can get no publisher; and, if his 
works cannot command a sale (which they never 
do unless he is a favourite), he cannot be properly 
called an author. However truthful or profound, 
if he cease to please, he ceases to exist; because 


publishers, of course, care more for the shillings 
of the many than the approbation of the few. 
The result is, that books are written to please 
the majority. 

But we never could see that, because a work 
was popular, it was therefore of a first order ; 
that because a statesman was the idol of the 
many, he was therefore the best statesman ; or 
that, because an opinion was in fashion, it was 
therefore right. On the contrary, we find the 
majority less educated, and more prone to pre- 
judice, than the remnant. By the necessity of 
their position, they cannot give the requisite 
time to ethical inquiries or philosophical specu- 
lation,—sciences which must always be intrusted 
to a select class of the community. What has 
public opinion to do with surgery, or medicine, 
or geometry? We leave these sciences in the 
hands of a few whom we trust. But with 
ethics—decidedly the most difficult of sciences 
—and with religion—the deepest and most ob- 
scure of subjects—and with politics—the know- 
ledge of which we believe the whole human race 
to be in complete infancy ;—upon all these 
points the unthinking many consider that they 
know more than the thinking few. The anta- 
gonism is, apparently, palpable and strong ; but 
a little consideration will show that there is no 
real antagonism at all; that the majority ever 
follow the few thinkers, and never lead, save by 
re-action ; and that those same principles they so 
vociferously advocate were once but private 
thoughts, and, having expanded into popular 
principles, are believed by the majority, not on 
account of their intrinsic worth, but simply be- 
cause inculcated into their childish conceptions, 
which have clung to them and grown with them 
into the maturity of life. 

And, again, we must not overlook the broad 
practical distinction between Humanities and 
Necessities. Men may choose for themselves 
in poetry and romance; and, whether their 
taste tend towards the true poet or novelist, or 
the impostor, the choice is not so perilous as in 
the more practical branches of knowledge. The 
most self-sufficient of the public will halt before 
he attempts to doctor his own child; nor does 
he for a moment profess to know more of the 
anatomical structure of the human frame than 
the surgeon who may be about to amputate his 
limb. Of course, surgeons know more of ana- 
tomy than the vague public possibly can know ; 
of course, a solitary thinker knows more of 
ethics and the rules of right and wrong than 
the public; simply because the one has studied 
that peculiar subject, and the other has not. 
But, in the one instance, the pleasure only is at 
stake; in the other, the very life; and, although 
both surgeon and author have every chance of 
knowing better than ourselves, yet we trust the 
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one and criticise the other. And yet they are 
both fallible; and men have trusted and fol- 
lowed as many false notions in physics as in 
metaphysics. It is curious to observe the vari- 
ous changes in medicine. At one time they 
bleed you; at another, they order sudorifies : 
at one time statics were in vogue; at another, 
homeopathy. Even these most correct sciences 
vacillate ; nor do men object to such fluctua- 
tions of opinion ; but, in the more uncertain 
sciences, they are more rigorous in admitting a 
change. 

It would seem that Mr. Thackeray is not suf- 
ficiently didactic, forsooth, to please the majority. 
We would caution all young authors, of every 
walk of literature, to cram well for the didactic. 
Such is the fashion. The tea-table school 
has carried the matter as far as it will well go ; 
but we were rather surprised, some time since, to 
find that not only in tales and ethical specula- 
tions, but, moreover, in more foreign studies— 
such as the dissection of words and philology, 
and even in collections of proverbs—this cajo- 
lery of the popular weakness can be brought to 
the rescue. We are in daily expectation of see- 
ing some novel heralded forth as “ a tale wherein 
is shown the triumph of virtue and the just 
punishment of vice.” Unless a tale is pointed 
with such a moral it invariably incurs the 
virtuous frown of an enlightened public. Peo- 
ple love to see right triumph over wrong ; and, 
although they know very well that such is not 
always the case, they yet refuse to have it shown 
them. 


It is quite natural that such should be the. 


case. An honest nature shrinks from the con- 
viction that evil or cunning should triumph 
over the nobler attributes of the soul. Every 
great, loving heart is born in the belief that 
goodness is and ought to be the ascendant 
principle; and it needs much study, much 


thought, and more quiet observation than the 
majority of people have opportunity to bestow 
upon the subject, before men come to the sad 
conclusion that the battle is not to the strong, 
nor the good things of life to the most virtuous. 
And yet such is the fact. The divine provi- 
dences move on, in majestic sweep, regardless 
of these small and pitiful considerations. After 
all, this virtue hankering after its reward is but 
a minor principle. Goodness is the emanation 
of a great heart, not an investment of so much 
stock in trade, expecting a full success: gene- 
rosity is the result of a fine organization, not 
the nucleus of a fortune. That a man can, at 
one and the same time, throw abroad and aggre- 
gate; that he can give away to the poor, and 
lodge the same money given in his banker's 
hands ;—this all must admit to be impossible. 
And yet an intelligent press has called Mr. 
Thackeray many hard names, because he has 
drawn life and characters as they really are ; 
because he has not given large fortunes and 
wealthy, beautiful wives to all his virtuously- 
disposed heroes; because Becky Sharp did not 
come to the gallows ; while poor good Dobbin, 
after enduring for years a patient love, is at 
last wedded only to a widow. 

There is a twaddling sort of affectation float- 
ing about society, which pretends to ignore the 
very existence of evil, and assails all writers 
who fail to enforce at the pen’s point, upon all 
occasions, in season and out, a rose-water senti- 
mentalism, too puny to bear the rough, honest 
shock of satire and truth. Our inferences, on the 
contrary, from the same premises, are, that none 
save strong hearts and noble tempers dare 
venture upon such ground; and, on the other 
hand, nothing sooner raises our suspicion than 
these exuberant laudations of the “ right-and- 
proper” school in favour of prescriptive recti- 
tude and privileged virtue. 





Woman's Devotion: A Novel. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1855. 


Tuese volumes will take rank with a great 
many other three-tomed productions lately 
begotten from the teeming pens of the Medi- 
ocrity School ; with this exception—that whereas 
the generality of this lettered progeny are the 
lawful issue of common minds, bearing un- 
mistakeable evidence of their paternity, the 
work now before us looks like the unlucky 
offspring of an understanding capable of better 
things. 

The title is unfortunate, and the book far 
more readable than would appear by its name, 


which, to confess a truth, appalled us not a 
little. Woman’s devotion is a topic upon which 
so many feeble minds have descanted, both in 
humble prose and blankest verse, that it requires 
no ordinary talent to render such a theme en- 
durable ; but in this book the author sedulously 
endeavours to follow the exact footsteps of those 
who have gone before him. There is but little 
originality of plot ; the characters are common- 
place enough; and the whole structure of the 
work is void of symmetry, and indicates want of 
ingenuity in the artist. Nevertheless, we often 
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meet with passages which discover a warm 
imagination and a delicate fancy. At times, too, 
the writer, when disentangled from a mannerism 
which follows his pen like a second self, rises far 
above the ordinary level of the Mediocrity School 
of novelists. There are poetry and power within, 
which, on certain occasions, gleam upon the pages, 
but whereon they can be brought to abide at 
will, and for a continuance, only by a novitiate, 
which it is evident our author has never under- 
gone. Throughout the three volumes, it is 
apparent that all the good points and happy 
thoughts are totally accidental, came there 
without the knowledge or consent of the writer, 
and have received no improvement from his 
hands. He has it in him, but lacks force and 
energy to draw it out of him; and has no idea 
of aptitude or taste, when, by some fortuitous 


collision, a bright, new thought is struck out. 
He is one of those numberless instances of 
genius undeveloped, and therefore useless; one 
of those diamonds whose roughness is evident, 
but whose water or quality is unknown. And it 
should be remembered that such natures have 
no more claim upon our attention than inferior 
talent thoroughly disciplined or overloaded—like 
many University men—by that learning which 
was intended only to bring forth and exercise 
the untrained mind. 

With care and practice, this author or authoress 
may stand a fair chance of attaining a respect- 
able position in the middle walks of author- 
ship. We see but little chance of a competition 
with the first-class novelists ; but, on the other 
hand, the writer of ‘Woman's Devotion” will 
never sink among the literary rabble. 





The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians: with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 
Penruyn Srantey, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &c. 


Tuts is a book of far greater importance than 
its title-page would lead a casual reader, un- 
familiar with Mr. Stanley’s name and antece- 
dents, and with the extent of his previous 
labour in the same and similar fields, to infer. 
It contains the Greek text, with a critical and 
exegetical commentary verse by verse ; intro- 
ductions to the various divisions of the Epistles, 
and essays on the doctrines stated, and the 
circumstances which led to their statement; a 
paraphrastic translation ; a corrected edition of 
the Authorised Version ; the apocryphal Epistles 
to and from the Corinthians ;—in fact, an ex- 
haustive monograph of these two most important 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

We believe that we are right in saying that 
this work is the result of the almost unremitting 
labour and attention of many years. Not only 
his “Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic 
Age,” but also a large proportion of those in- 
teresting and elaborate papers with which Mr. 
Stanley has been in the habit of enriching the 
pages of some of our leading contemporaries, 
have a bearing more or less direct on the sub- 
ject, and have been written in the course of his 
researches for this magnum opus; while at least 
one journey—of which traces are not unfrequent 
here*—to the cradle of our faith, and the scene 
of the labours and triumphs of the Great Apostle, 
has been undertaken with this more immediate 
object. Few men can boast of more special 


qualifications for his task than the author of 


* See i. 60; 248, and passim. 
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this book. Besides his ripe and varied scholar- 
ship, and an amount of minute knowledge and 
patience in research worthy of Ewald or Ne- 
ander, he possesses to a high degree a faculty for 
which commentators and theologians are not com- 
monly distinguished. Heis, in the highest sense 
of the word, an artist. He has the power of so 
combining the broken fragments of description or 
of personal recollection, often only by an artful 
collocation of the very words of his original, 
supplemented by scarcely any remarks of his 
own, as to present to us a perfect, living, breathing 
image of the part, undimmed by distance and 
unenfeebled by age. A remarkable instance of 
this is furnished in the following passages, the 
first of which is from the Sermons already 
named, and the second from the work now be- 
fore us :— 

So long as Christianity appeared merely as a purer 
form of Judaism, as one of those ancient religions 
which was tolerated by Roman law, it won even from 
heathens something of that reverence which, as has 
been before shown, was entertained towards the Mosaic 
worship. But as soon as the preaching of St. Paul 
exhibited its independent character, all those vague 
feelings of suspicion, of alarm, of mistrust, which the 
mass of mankind entertain against anything new, would 
immediately fasten on the man who dared to disturb 
the existing order of the world. Every point in his 
authority which seemed open to question, every trait of 
his character which could by any possibility admit of a 
sinister interpretation, would be at once turned against 
him, even though it may seem to us the best proof of 
his Divine mission and of his saintly character. “ He 
had not ‘ seen the Lord Jesus’ in His lifetime.” Such 
we know from his own Epistles was the language used 
concerning him, strange as it now seems to recall it. 
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His authority was only “ by man and through man :” it 
might be from the prophets of Antioch, it might be 
from “those at Jerusalem who were Apostles before 
him.” He was only a Jew of Tarsus, not of pure 
Palestine origin, like the original Twelve, with no letters 
of commendation from the mother Church at Jerusalem. 
His very appearance and conduct betrayed the hollow- 
ness of his claims. “ His letters,” indeed, from a dis- 
tance, “ were weighty and powerful;” but “his bodily 
presence was weak and his speech contemptible.” His 
“infirmities in the flesh ” were manifest to all. Even he 
himself had confessed that he had “no exeellency of 
speech or of wisdom ;" even the heathens round about, 
whilst in Barnabas they had recognised the majesty of 
Jupiter, in the insignificance of Paul had observed only 
the “chief speaking” of Mercurius. He was conscious 
himself of his inability to carry out his authority; he 
fixed and unfixed the times of his coming; he “ used 
lightness,” and the things that he purposed he pur- 
posed according to the flesh, so that his vacillating in- 
tentions were alternately “ yea, yea,” and “ nay, nay ;” 

“in absence only he was bold towards them, in presence 
he was base.” He made a great boast of receiving no 
maintenance from the Greek Churches, but the real 
reason was that he did not venture to exercise the true 
apostolical privilege. He worked with his own hands, 
only because he “ had not power to eat and drink” at 
the cost of the Church. He remained single, only 
because he “ had not power to lead about a sister as a 
wife,” like the other undoubted Apostles, the great 
saints of the Jewish Church, “the brethren of the 
Lord and Cephas.” And yet all this seeming simplicity 
was merely a cover for serving his own interests. Every 
one knew how easily he could “ become all things to all 
men.” Was there no fear lest “ his exhortations should 
not be of deceit and uncleanliness and guile ;” “ flat- 
tering words and a cloak for covetousness;” in “ fleshly 
wisdom ;” “ dealing in the hidden things of dishonesty ;” 
“walking eraftily and handling the words of God 
deceitfully ;” “ with secret meanings ;” “ writing other 
things than would be read or acknowledged” on the 
surface? In this very matter of the refusal of main- 
tenance, “be it so, he in his own person did not 
burden them, but being crafty he caught them with 
guile.” Whilst pretending toreceive nothing from them 
himself and on this ground, he yet contrived to “ make 
a gain of them by Titus, and those whom he had sent” 
to collect the contribution which was to be ministered 
through him to the poor Christians in Judea. 

: Such, it would be said, were the manifold disqualifica- 
tions for the office which he had assumed. What a 
contrast, they would urge, to their own lofty pretensions ! 
They knew and were known by the great pillars of 
the Church, “James and Cephas and John.” Some of 
them—those of Palestine origin—came direct “ from 
James,” the head of the Church of Jerusalem; others, 
belonging to the dispersion, looked to the great Apostle 
of the Circumcision as their head, called themselves by 
the name of Cephas, and rested on his authority and 
example. They had known, too, not Apostles only, but 
“Christ Himself after the flesh ;” they “trusted to 
themselves,” from this their earthly connexion with 
Him, that they were in an especial manner “ Christ's 
own ;" with “proofs of Christ speaking in them ;” 
“ Apostles of Christ ;” “ministers of Christ ;” “the 
party of Christ.” They came then in all the plentitude 
of Apostolical authority, as more than Apostles, as the 
very chiefest Apostles, with “letters of “ commenda- 
tion” at once attesting their mission; with no 
false shame in asserting the privilege which the 
Lord Himself had ordained to His oldest, original 
disciples, that “they who preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel.” Powerful in speech, not hesi- 
tating to assume that absolute control over their 
charge which, by “ exalting themselves ” and “ bringing 
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into bondage ” and “ lording it over the faith" of their 
converts, was the best ground for glorying and for 
proving that they were the masters and not the slaves 
of their disciples.—( Sermons on the Apostolic Age, p. 
202 to 205.) 

It has been truly said, though with some exaggeration, 
that for many centuries the history of the Eucharist 
might be considered as a history of the Christian 
Church, And certainly this passage may be regarded 
as occupying in that history, whether in its narrower 
or larger sphere, a point of remarkable significance. 
On the one hand, we may take our stand upon it, and 
look back, through its medium, on some of the institu- 
tions and feelings most peculiar to the Apostolic age. 
We see the most sacred ordinance of the Christian 
religion as it was celebrated by those in whose minds 
the earthly and the heavenly, the social and the 
religious aspect of life were indistinguishably blended. 
We see the banquet spread in the late evening, after 
the sun had set behind the western ridge of the hills of 
Achaia; we see the many torches blazing, as at Troas, 
to light up the darkness of the upper room, where, as 
was their wont, the Christian community assembled ; 
we see the couches laid and the walls hung, after the 
manner of the East, as on the night of the betrayal; we 
see the sacred loaf representing, in its compact unity, 
the harmony of the whole society; we hear the bless- 
ing or thanksgiving on the cup responded to by the 
joint “ Amen,” such as even three centuries later is 
described as like a peal of thunder; we witness the 
complete realisation, in outward form, of the Apostle’s 
words, suggested doubtless by the sight of the meal 
and the sacrament blended thus together, “ Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” “ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him.”—( Corinthians, vol. i., p. 248.) 


But this artistic power is not shown only in 
passages of such length and importance as the 
above. Like a true artist, it is in his sketches 
almost more than in his finished pictures that 
we find the most vivid traces of genius. It is 
by the use of a common word in some uncom- 
mon or picturesque way, by some unexpected 
touch bringing into sudden relief a well-worn 
sentence or threadbare text, that he unites the 
past with the present, and reproduces the scene 
so vividly as often to bring the colour into the 
cheek, and the tear into the eye of the most 
prosaic reader. Such are the following notices 
of St Paul's manual labours :-— 

Such, apparently, were the recollections which 
crossed the course of the apostle’s thoughts at this 
point in the Epistle. On the one hand, the scene of 
the tentmaker’s trade at Corinth, where the few hours 
of leisure, after the long arguments in the synagogue 
and the market-place, were consumed with Aquila and 
Priscilla in the uncongenial labour of weaving the 
long goats’ hair of his native hills into the sack- 
cloth or the tent cover, for the Greek fisherman or 
wandering Arab. On the other hand, the dogged 
stupidity, or the implacable animosity of his adversaries, 
who were ready with their cold insinuations to contrast, 
as they ormpenet, the enforced meanness and degra- 
dation of Paul of Tarsus with the conscious dignity 
and calm repose of the Apostles at Jerusalem, or of 
those who claimed to be their legitimate representatives 
at Corinth.—( Corinthians, vol. i., p. 167.) ; 

In either case, the thing meant is his self-denial, as 
shown chiefly through the refusal to receive a main- 
tenance, and thereby being compelled to work with his 
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own hands, as though he had said, “ My hands have 
been worn away (compare ai xeipes abra:, Acts, xx. 34) 
with the black tent-cloths, my frame has been bowed 
down with this servile labour.”—( Vol. i., p. 184.) 


The method which Mr. Stanley has pursued 
is as follows :— 

The Epistles are separated into sections, 
according to their natural divisions; e.g., for 
the first Epistle— 

(1.) Saturation. 
(A.) CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS. 
(L.) Tae Factions, 
(1 ) Description of the Factions. 
(2.) Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. 
(3.) The Contrast of Human and Divine 
Wisdom. 
(4.) The Leaders of the Corinthian Parties. 
(II.) Tae Intercourse with HEatTHENs. 
(1.) The Case of Incest. 
(2.) Digression on the Lawsuits. 
(3.) The case of Sensuality resumed. 
(B.) THe Answer or Sr. Paut to tHe LETTER OF 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 
(L.) Marrice. 
(II.) THe Sacririctan Feasts or THE HEATHENS. 
(1.) General Warning. 
(2.) His own Example of Self-denial. 
(3.) The Evil of the Sacrificial Feasts. 
(IIT.) Worsure anp AssEMBLIEs. 
(1.) Disuse of Female Head-dress. 
(2.) Disputes in the Public Assemblies, and 
especially at the Lord’s Supper. 
(3.) The Spiritual Gifts. 
(4.) Unity and Variety of the Spiritual 
Gifts. 
(b.) Love the Greatest of Gifts. 
The Gift of Tongues and the Gift of 
Prophesying. 
(c.) The Superiority of Prophesying to 
Speaking with Tongues, 
(d.) Necessity of Order. 
(IV.) Tue Resurrection or THE Drab. 
(1.) The Resurrection of Christ. 
(2.) The Resurrection of the Dead. 
(3.) The Mode of the Resurrection of the 
Dead. 
(V.) Tae Conciwsion. 


Each of these sections is preceded by a short 
introduction to its subject, giving such historical, 
geographical, or general elucidations as are ne- 
cessary to enable its general scope to be under- 
stood ; and each one is followed by a paraphrastic 
translation, and by a dissertation on the results 
in the history of Christianity of the argument of 
the Apostle. In some cases—as, for instance, 
those on the Eucharist and the Gifts of the 
Spirit—these dissertations become long and im- 
portant essays. To each Epistle there is an 
elaborate general introduction ; while an essay on 
the Epistles in relation to the Gospel history 
closes and crowns the whole. In two appendices 
are given (1)the Apocryphal Epistles to and from 
the Corinthians; and (2) a corrected edition of 
the Authorised Version. 

The Greek text chosen is Lachmann’s, the 
grounds for preferring which are thus stated :— 

Whilst, on the one hand, the differences between 
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this and the Received Text very rarely affect the sense, 
on the other hand, they materially increase the force 
and simplicity of the style; and it is this consideration 
which, to one unskilled in MSS., is the most convincing 
proof of their antiquity. There is a rudeness in form, 
an abruptness in construction, a vivacity in expression, 
which convey an irresistible impression of primitive 
originality, analogous to that which is produced by an 
ancient edifice compared with a modern imitation.— 
(Preface, p. X.) 

Below the text, in the form of notes, is a 
critical and exegetical commentary, verse by 
verse, in which the opinions of commentators on 
the various points are summed up, and new 
views and interpretations given. Notwithstand- 
ing the proviso in the Preface, that “as a 
general rule only such quotations are given as 
seemed absolutely needed to establish the points 
in question, all reference to individual com- 
mentators being excluded” — the authorities 
named in illustration or confirmation are very 
numerous and various, ranging from the early 
Fathers to the latest German critic, from the 
Talmud to M. Coquerel, and from Philo to 
Dr. Arnold. 

It is difficult to realise the value and beauty 
of the Commentary obtained by the exercise of 
the artistic power already spoken of on such 
materials. The following extract will give some 
idea :— 

The metaphor here passes on to the description of 
building different edifices on the same foundation. 
“ There may either be a palace or a hovel.” , 

Possibly the Parthenon, glittering with its painted 
and gilded columns of Pentelic marble, was in his 
mind. Compare tlie “ gold, silver, and stone,” of Acts 
xvii, 29. faa, “boards or posts for the walls.” xépros, 
“dried grass, for the interstices in the mud walls.” 
xaddun, “ straw for the thatched roof.” (See Suidas in 
voce.) 

The remarks on the previous section apply here also. 
As there the “ wisdom of the full-grown” was spiritual 
insight, not intellectual, so here the succeeding verses 
(14—18) show that the superstructure is moral, not 
theoretical, advancement. ‘Some say that these words 
are spoken in reference to doctrines ; to me, however, 
it appears that he speaks concerning practical virtue 
and vice, and that he is preparing for the accusation of 
the incestuous person. Of gold, silver, and precious 
stones he speaks on the one hand as the emblems of 
virtue; of wood, hay, stubble, as the opposites of 
virtue, for which hath been prepared the fire of hell.” 
( Theodoret. ) . 

éxdorov 7d Epyov, x.7.A. the apodosis to verse 12, 
though abruptly introduced. After yer}oera, supply 
moiov eons. épyov, in later Greek and in architectural 
language, is used for a building, like “opera” in Latin. 
3 Esdr. vi. 11.: 7a &pya taira Oeuedwire. Herodian, 
Hist. ic: wAciora nad nddAora epya Tis wéAews Karexdn. 
The general image of what follows seems to be, “ The 
nature of every one’s work or superstructure shall 
sooner or later be known; for the Great Day of the 
Lord is at hand, which shall dawn in a flood of fire. 
The house of gold and silver shall be lit up by its 
dazzling brilliancy ; but the house of wood and thatch 
shall be burnt up. And not only so, but, whereas the 
builder whose work can endure this trial shall be 
rewarded, the builder whose house is consumed will 
lose his reward, having nothing to show; and though 
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he himself, as having built on the true foundation, will 
be saved, yet he will come out singed and scorched as 
by an escape out of a burning ruin.” Although the 
argument is passing into a more general application, 
yet the thought of the teachers is still predominant ; 
and the point on which he insists is, that if bad moral 
consequences are, through the means of their instruc- 
tion, developed from the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity which he had taught, their instruction, so far 
from deserving to be highly prized, will by God's 
judgment be condemned as worthless, and they them- 
selves will escape that judgment with difficulty. It is 
possible that this whole image, as addressed to the 
Corinthians, may have been suggested, or at least 
illustrated, by the conflagration of Corinth under 
Mummius;, the stately temples (one of them remaining 
to this day) left standing amidst the universal crash and 
destruction of the meaner buildings.—( Vol. i., p. 76.) 


Again, in the note on 2 Cor. x. 4, “ For the 
weapons of our warfare are all carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds,” we have the following notice :— 


xabapeiy dxvpdpara is the expression employed 
habitually in the LXX. for the reduction of strong- 
holds. (Lam. ii. 2; Prov. xxi. 22; 1 Mace. v. 65, viii. 
10.) Compare Hor. Ep. 1. ii. 25—30, “ Luculli miles 
. . . « Presidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, Summé 
munito et multarum divite rerum.” bdyexa, although 
only used in the LXX. in a more general sense, is by 
Aquila used in Deut xxxii. 12, 1 Sam. ix. 2, Ps. xviii. 
$4, as a translation of 733, which, in the two latter 
piaces, is “a high hill.” afxpadrwrlw{w is (not merely 
“to enslave,” like SovAeiw), but to “lead away as 
prisoners of war.” To this peculiar turn of warlike 
imagery it is perhaps not too much to suppose that the 
recollections of the Mithridatic and Piratical wars, 
which must have lingered in Asia Minor down to the 
times of the Apostle, may bave in part contributed. 
Both of these contests partook precisely of the cha- 
racter here indicated; the second especially, which 
had been raging amongst the hill forts of the Cilician 
pirates not more than sixty years before the Apostle's 
birth, in the very scene of his earlier years, and which 
was ended by the reduction of 120 strongholds, and 
the capture of more than 10,000 prisoners. (Appian, 
Bell. Mith. 234—283; Arnold’s Rom. Common. i. 272.) 
Underneath these outward images he expresses, not 
merely a general warfare against sin and pride, but the 
special warfare which he had to wage against the 
offenders in the Corinthian Church, and every one of 
his words assist him in carrying out this metaphor. 
Aoyiwuods expresses generally that it is of a mental, 
not a bodily warfare, that he is speaking; but at the 
same time refers back to Aoyiouévouvs in verse 2. 
tWwua is selected as having the double meaning, both 
of a natural eminence (as given above), and also of 
mental elevation, whether in a good or bad sense, as in 
Job xxiv. 24; Judith x. 8, xiii. 6, xv. 9; the meaning 
being further defined in this place by éwaipéuevoy xara 
wis yrdoews TOD Geotd. Kxabcupeivy bas also this double 
sense, being frequently used in writers of this period 
for “taking down” the pride or arguments of opponents, 
as Td ppévnua KabeAciv, Dio Chrys. lvii. p. 571 b., Ixxiii, 
p. 634 a; Appian. B. C. ii. p. 766, rhy dAafovelay naPas- 
pooyres, Aristid, t. ii. p. 259, roy émirelyiopoy trav 
évavtiwv Sétwv xabaupeiy . . . Td KaragcKevacpevoy dxu- 
- ob 
(See 


ua Sid THs Tay Adywv wiOavdrnros Kabaipeiv, Philo de 
Abeahem, pp. 31, 32. nadaphoew mdvra Adyor . 
wércuos GAA elphyn, De Confus. Ling. 424, 21. 
Westein, ad |.) 

Buvara TH OeG, as Goreios TE eg, Acts vii. 23., “ in 
the sight of God.” 
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For asimilar elaboration of a military image, compare 
the deseription of the Christian panoply in Eph. vi. 
11—17. 

eis Thy braxohy Tod xpiorod is in sense the same as if 
it had been rH éwaxop (Rom. vii. 23., alyuadwrl(orrd 
me TH voug@) ; but it is here changed to eis Thy dwaxohy, 
to carry on the metaphor, as though the “ obedience ” 
which it was his object to produce was also the fortress 
to which his prisoners were to be carried.— (Vol, ii. 
pp. 189, 190.) : 


As an example of biblical criticism, strictly 
so called, and of the refined biblical scholarship 
of the book, take the passage from the essay 
following the famous chapter, 1 Cor. xiii., de- 
scriptive of Love. It is only wantof space which 
deters us from transferring to our pages the pa- 
raphrase of the whole of that wonderful chapter. 


This passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
both in its subject and in its style; yet it is the kernel 
of the whole Epistle. This Epistle finds its climax here, 
as that to the Romans in the conclusion of the 8th chap- 
ter, or that to the Hebrews in the llth. Whatever 
evil tendencies he had noticed before in the Corinthian 
Church, met their true correction in this one gift. To 
them, what everit might be to others,—to them, with 
their factions, their intellectual excitements, their false 
pretensions,—it was all important. Without this bond 
of Love he felt that the Christian society of Greece 
would as surely fall to pieces as its civil society, 
in former times, had appeared to philosophers and 
statesmen to be destined to dissolution, without the 
corresponding virtue of giAfa, or mutual harmony. 
Therefore, although in a digression, he rises with the 
subject into the passionate fervour which in him is 
only produced by a directly practical object. Unlike 
the mere rhetorical panegyrics on particular virtues 
which are to be found in Philo and similar writers, 
every word of the description tells with double force, 
because it is aimed against a real enemy. It is as 
though, wearied with the long discussions against the 
sins of the Corinthian Church, he had at last found the 
spell by which they could be overcome, and uttered 
sentence after sentence with the triumphant cry of 
“ Eureka.” 

The particular motive for the introduction of the 
passage in this place was, as we have seen, the wish to 
impress upon his readers the subordination of gifts of 
mere display, such as the gift of tongues, to gifts of 
practical utility, such as prophecy. And analogously 
the same truth still needs to be impressed: “ ‘To all 
but one in ten thousand,” it has been well said, “ Chris- 
tian speculation is barren of great fruits; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of 
great thoughts.” Such is the directly practical result of 
the chapter. But the very style shows that it rises far 
above any immediate or local occasion. On each side 
of this chapter the tumult of argument and remon- 
strance still rages: but within it, all is calm; the sen- 
tences move in almost rhythmical melody; the imagery 
unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety; the lan- 
guage arranges itself with almost rhetorical accuracy. 
We can imagine how the Apostle’s amanuensis must 
have paused, to look up on his master's face at the 
sudden change of the style of his dictation, and seen 
his countenance lighted up as it had been the face of 
an angel, as the sublime vision of divine perfection 
passed before him. What then, let us ask, is the nature 
and origin of that new element of goodness, of which 
this is the earliest detailed description ? 

In the first place, the word dydz7 is, in this sense, 
altogether peculiar to the New Testament; and in the 
New Testament to the writings of Paul, Peter, and 
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John. It is a remarkable fact that the word, as a sub- 
stantive, is entirely unknown to classical Greek. The 
only passage where it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus 
as occurring, is in Plutarch’s Symposium; and there it 
has been subsequently corrected by Reiske from a&ydans 
dv to the participle ayarfowy. ‘The verb ayargy, in- 
deed, is used in classical Greek, but in the sense only of 
acquiescence and contentment, or of esteem and value. 
It is in the LXX. that we first fin’ i! employed, to 
designate what we call “love ;” and it is ihere intro- 
duced (probably from its likeness in sound to the 
Hebrew words) to represent 298 and 23 (“ahab” 
and “agab”), both words expressive of passionate 
affection, drawn from the idea of panting, aspiring after 
a desired object. The substantive aydry only occurs 
in Cant. ii. 4, v. 6, vii. 6, 7, for sexual love, and is 
there probably suggested by the Hebrew feminine 
from T1238 (“ahabah”).* The peculiarity of its use 
in the New Testament is, that when used simply, and un- 
explained by anything else, it is equivalent to benevo- 
lence based on religious motives. The Old Testament 
in the word 308 exhibited the virtues both of con- 
jugal affection and of friendship passing the love of 
women, as in the case of David; it exhibited also, 
as in the case of David, the same passionate devo- 
tion transferred from man to God, as is wonderfully 
shown throughout the Psalms; it exhibited, lastly, 
the same feeling emanating from God Himself towards 
His peculiar people, the spouse of His choice, the 
daughter of Zion. The Greek world also exhibited in 
a high degree the virtue of personal friendship, which 
was, indeed, so highly esteemed, as to give its name 
(giAla) to affection generally. Domestic and conjugal 
affection, strictly speaking, there was not. The word 
(%pws), which most nearly approaches to the modern 
notions of love, expressed either a merely sensual ad- 
miration of physical beauty, or when transferred in the 
sublime language of Plato to a loftier sphere, an intel- 
lectual admiration of ideal beauty. ‘The writers who at 
Alexandria united the last efforts of Grecian philosophy 
with the last efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in 
one sense beyond both the Old Testament and also the 
Greek literature, though in another sense below them 
both. Benevolence to man, as man, expressing itself 
in the word g:Aav@pwrila, occupies in the writings of 
Philo very much the same position as thut occupied in 
the New ‘Testament by a&ydrn. But whilst it breaks 
through the narrow limits in which the love of the 
Hebrew dispensation was confined, it loses its intensity. 
It becomes an abstraction to be panegyrised, not a 
powerful motive to be acted upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the comple- 
ment and completion of all, is the Love, or &ydrn, of 
the New Testament. Whilst it retains all the fervour 
of the Hebrew aspiration and desire, and of the personal 
affection of the Greek, it ranges through as wide a 
sphere as the comprehensive benevolence of Alexandria. 
Whilst it retains the religious element that raised the 
affections of the Hebrew Psalmist to the presence of God, 
it agrees with the classical and Alexandrian feelings in 
making its chief object the welfare of man. It is not 
Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but Benevolence 
taken up into Religion. Itis the practical exemplifica- 
tion of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with 
morality; Love to man for the sake of Love to God; 
Love to God showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means 
this new idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind ; it 
may be that this very passage is the expression of his 
delight at first fully grasping the mighty truth which 





* So Bdpis, “a boat,” is used as the translation of 
V2, “a palace.” 


henceforth was never to pass from him. But the im- 
pression left by the words rather is, that he assumes it 
as something already known ; new, indeed, in its appli- 
cation to the wants of the Corinthian Church, but re- 
cognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela- 
tion. Is it too much to say that this is one of the ideas 
derived expressly from what he calls “the revelations of 
the Lord?” that it is from the great example of self- 
sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, that the Apostle, and through him the Christian 
world, has received the truth ? that Love to man for the 
sake of God is the one great end of human existence ? 
“ A new commandment He gave unto us that we should 
love one another, as He loved us. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life for another.” 
Until Christ had lived and died, the virtue was impos- 
sible. The fact of its having come into existence, the 
urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon it, is 
itself a proof that He had lived and died as none had 
ever lived and died before. And it is further remark- 
able, that a word and an idea which first appears 
in the writings of St. Paul should receive its full 
meaning and devolopment in those of St. John. To 
the minds of both these great Apostles, amidst all their 
other diversities, “ Love” represented the chief fact and 
the chief doctrine of Christianity. Has it occupied 
the same place in Christian theology or Christian prac- 
tice at any later period ? 

In a commentary on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians we instinctively turn to those well- 
known words of warning in which St. Paul ad- 
dresses his converts, and our Church her 
communicants. on their fitness for the sacred 
mystery of the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
Familiar as those words are to all, there are 


- few—and those few not to be envied—who do 


not to the end of life recal on hearing them, in 
some measure, the shrinking dread with which, 
on the first occasion of their presuming to eat 
of that bread and drink of that cup, they were 
reminded of the great danger of receiving them 
unworthily. And thus a peculiar interest— 
apart from that with which controversy has 
invested the whole subject—attaches to the 
words of the passage, 1 Cor. xi. 27. 

As far as we are aware, Mr. Stanley's inter- 
pretation is a new one. It is one which, though 
at first sight startling from its novelty, has much 
to recommend it; while, at the same time, it is 
so obvious that it appears strange that it should 
not have been given before. He explains the 
words, “ the body and the blood of Christ ” and 
the Lord’s body, by a reference to chapter x. 16, 
in the notes, to which he has pointed out that 
“the body (ewua) of Christ” is, in St. Paul’s 
language, that new body which is His by virtue 
of His union with His followers; namely, the 
whole Christian society. And accordingly, in 
consonance with this, the sense of xi. 28, is 
given as— 

Let every one examine the state of his heart and 
mind, i.e. to see whether he is likely to be guilty of the 
profanation here condemned; for if he does not so 
examine himself,—if he does not discern that the body 
of the Lord is in himself, and in the Christian society, 
and that it is as the body of the Lord, or as a member 
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of that body that he partakes of the bread,—then heavy 
judgments will follow. 
* . * . * * 

The identification of the “ body of the Lord” with 
the believer himself, is based on the idea elsewhere 
noticed (x. 17.), that the body of Christ is now to be 
found in the human race, the Christian society, or its 
members severally; and this is, in x. 17, stated ex- 
pressly in regard to the Eucharist, as if St. Paul saw 
in our Lord's words, “ This is my body,” a declaration 
that the bread or loaf which He broke was the symbol 
of that body which He should leave behind Him upon 
earth, in the society of Christians. If this truth were 
recognised, then the Lord's Supper would be properly 
celebrated ; but, if Christians regarded themselves as 
having no connexion with their brethren, the Supper 
would be profaned and turned into a common meal.— 
(Vol. i., p. 245.)- 

Or, in the paraphrase (p. 247)— 

Every unworthy celebration of this meal, therefore, 
is a sin against His body and blood. His body is in 
yourselves, if you will but look for it there. To par- 
take of it without this consciousness of solemn com- 
munion with Him and with each other, is to provoke 
those judgments of sickness and death which have in 
fact been so frequent amongst you. To judge ourselves 
is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the Lord, 
whose institution we else profane; as His judgment 
by these outward misfortunes is the only way to save us 
from that heavier judgment which awaits the unbelieving 
world. 

It will be seen that the word “ damnation "— 
the change in the meaning of which, since the 
date of the translation, has undoubtedly done 
more than anything else to invest the “ heavenly 
feast” with a character of dread akin to super- 
stitious fear—is rightly rendered in the para- 
phrase, “judgment of sickness and death ;” and 
in the corrected version, “ judgment.” Thus 
the play which in the original exists between 
the words xpya and Siaxpwov is rendered more 
obvious than it is in the ordinary translation, 
where they are respectively rendered ‘‘ damna- 
tion” and “ discerning.” 

Such an interpretation, however it may com- 
mend itself to those who belong to the Broad 
Party in the Church—or rather to no party at 
all—cannot fail to give serious offence to both 
High and Low ; for it is not necessary to point 
out how completely it runs counter to the 
dogmas and watchwords of both. 

But, indeed, this is only one of many inter- 
pretations and expressions of opinion which will 
not fail to draw down on Mr. Stanley the com- 
bined wrath of the two parties, who “ never 
unite save for persecution.” A man who on the 
one hand has quoted an expression of Luther 
as the truest thing that could be said of 
St. Paul, and a saying of John Wesley as “* the 
expression of the common sense of Christen- 
dom ;” and, on the other hand, does not hesitate 
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to avow that the most striking likenesses to 
some points in the Apostle’s character are to be 
found in Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier, 
and “the higher and better spirits of the famous 
Society of Jesus,” must not look for much 
quarter from the organs of either side of reli- 
gious politics. But Mr. Stanley has not been 
unobservant of the lot which befals such honest 
avowals of opinion at the hands of our (unchris- 
tian, though) religious critics ; and he has only 
to recollect whose son and whose scholar he is, to 
be well content to endure the same malediction 
so largely showered on those whose experience, 
in this particular, he has so ably portrayed. 

The alterations in the translation of the 
Authorised Version appear to be very judiciously 
done, and, in many cases, are important improve- 
ments. A few instances, however, have presented 
themselves, in which the meaning of a word, as 
given in the notes, does not appear in the cor- 
rected text. Such are, for example, 1 Cor. ix. 27 
(p. 327, vol. ii.), compared with the note, vol. i., 
184, and with vol.i., p. 214, where éromd(w is 
rendered “ bruise,” instead of “ keep under.” 
So, also, after insisting in the commentary (vol. 
ii. 242) on a meaning of the word cxodoy, as 
relating to impalement, in the text (p. 351) it 
is rendered “ sword.” These, however, are 
minor imperfections ; and against them is to be 
set the great merit which the version possesses 
of avoiding unnecessary deviation from the 
phraseology of the present text, a fault which 
forms a serious bar to the adoption of the 
version of the American Bible Union, good in 
many respects as that version is. 

The improvement of our translation of the 
Bible is a subject to which we may possibly 
return at a future day. At present, we would 
only call attention to the real improvement that 
Mr. Stanley has shown to be compatible with 
very slight alterations of the familiar sounds of 
the present version. Those who have studied the 
subject, even slightly, know that the inaccuracies 
of the Authorised Translation are both many and 
serious ; and although a high authority, Mr. Al- 
ford (see ‘‘ The Intelligent Study of Holy Serip- 
ture,” a Lecture, p. 27), has pronounced that 
no improvement in the translation of the Bible 
should be made until tens of thousands are able 
to read it in its original language—in other 
words, till no version at all shall be needed—we 
yet look forward with confidence to the good 
work being undertaken at a much earlier day. 
Few could bring heartier zeal or rarer talents 
to such a work than the author of the valuable 
book we have now been considering. 
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Ballads : Romantic, Fantastical, and Humorous. 


G. Routledge and Co. 


Mr. Harutson Arnsworta has had his fair 
share of a certain kind of popularity. His won- 
derful historical romances have been much read 
and admired by kind and unfastidious critics. 
For the last fifteen or twenty years, schoolboys 
especially, among whom he is a very favourite 
writer, have smuggled into the portly pages of 
his namesake's Dictionary those wonderful num- 
bers of Bentley containing his kindly giants, 
jibing dwarfs, fearful fanatics, bigoted bishops, 
and preternaturally wicked Spanish ambassa- 
dors. Their admiration has been almost equally 
divided between the startling letter-press and the 
more startling pictures in which our grim old tee- 
totaller has portrayed agonized Hot-Gospellers, 
with parchment skin, unkempt hair, and nails 
of portentous length, crackling in the flames, 
or crafty courtiers, with the flabbiest of white 
faces, the blackest of black hair and moustachios, 
and the most fearfully-distended eyes. In his 
own peculiar line of historical fiction he is un- 
rivalled even by Mr. James, who, in comparison 
with the author of ‘“‘ Windsor Castle,” is but a 
sorry artist. 

Then, again, in the Romance of the Road he 
has no competitor. 

“ None but himself can be his parallel.” 


We all remember how the moral newspapers 
told us that “Jack Sheppard” had converted 
half our apprentices into till-pilferers, and an 
undue proportion of potboys into burglars. 
Nay, it was whispered that Greenacre, or Cour- 
voisier, or Good, or Tawell the Quaker, or some 
illustrious murderer, was prompted to his fear- 
ful crime by his study of Mr. Ainsworth’s great 
work. And, artistically speaking, (for our pro- 
vince is to discuss art, not ethics,) this must 
have been a proud triumph for our writer. 
Imagine the delightful titillation of auctorial 
vanity which a man must experience at being 
told that his novel has incited men to murder, 
whereas most of his rivals’ productions only 
soothe them to sleep. 

Most of Mr. Ainsworth’s prose stories are 
thickly interspersed with songs of a more or less 
cheerful tendency. Jovial chansons a boire, 
tender love-songs, thieves’ catches, and the 
choruses of highwaymen by turns occupy his 
fecund muse. These ditties he has collected in 
a neat volume, illustrated with much spirit by 
John Gilbert. Some of them are pretty, many 
of them jolly and uproarious, and nearly all of 
them have the true ballad ring so rarely met 
with. He classifies this collection as follows :— 

I. Legendary and Romantic Ballads. 

II. Fantastical Ballads. 


By Writtiam Harrison Arnsworta. London : 
1855. 


III. Humorous Ballads. 

IV. Translations. 

We will give our readers specimens from 
each of the three original series: on the trans- 
lations we will not trespass. They are neither 
better nor worse than translations usually are. 

Of the Legendary and Romantic Ballads we 
prefer the sarcastic one in honour (?) of Marga- 
ret of Valois. 

MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 
Marguerite, with early wiles— 
Marguerite 
On light Charins and D’Antragues smiles— 
Margot, Marguerite. 
Older grown, she favours then 
Smooth Martigues and bluff Turenne ; 
The latter but a foolish pas 
Margot, Marguerite en bas. 
But no more these galliards please 
Marguerite. 
Softly sues the gailant Guise, 
Margot, Marguerite. 
Guise succeeds, like god of war, 
Valiant Henri of Navarre ; 
Better stop than further go, 
Margot, Marguerite en haut. 


Loudly next bewails La Mole, 
Marguerite. 

On the block his head must roll, 
Margot, Marguerite, 

Soon consoles herself again 

With Brantéme, Bussi, and Mayenne, 
Boon companion, gros et gras, 
Margot, Marguerite en bas. 

Who shall next your shrine adore, 
Marguerite ? 

You have but ont lover more, 
Margot, Marguerite. 

Crichton comes—the preux, the wise, 

You may well your conquest prize ; 
Beyond him you cannot go, 
Margot, Marguerite en haut. 


The Fantastical Ballads are not at all to our 
taste. ‘The Sorcerer’s Sabbath,” “The In- 
cantation,” ‘*‘ The Nameless Witch,” “‘ The Mid- 
night Meeting of Witches,” “The Mandrake,” 
and “ The Hand of Glory,” are all equally re- 
pulsive. We hardly understand a man’s mind 
revelling in such abhorrent pictures as these. 

THE HAND OF GLORY. 

From the corse that hangs on the roadside tree 

(A murderer's corse it needs must be), 

Sever the right hand carefully : 

Sever the hand that the deed hath done, 

Ere the flesh that clings to the bones be gone ; 

In its dry veins must blood be none. 

Those ghastly fingers, white and cold, 

Within a winding-sheet enfold ; 

Count the mystic count of seven ; 

Name the Governors of heaven. 

Then in earthen vessel place them, 

And with dragon-wort encase them, 

Bleach them in the noonday sun, 

Till the marrow melt and run, 

Till the flesh is pale and wan, 
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As a moon-ensilver'd cloud, 

As an unpollated shroud. 

Next within their chill embrace 

The dead man’s awful candle place ; 

Of murderer's fat must that candle be, 

(You may scoop it beneath the roadside tree, ) 
Of wax, and of Lapland sisame. 

Its wick must be twisted of hair of the dead, 
By the crow and her brood on the wild waste shed. 
Wherever that terrible light shall burn 

Vainly the sleeper may toss and turn ; 

His leaden lids shall he ne'er unclose 

So long as the magical taper glows. 

Life and treasure shall he command 

Who knoweth the charm of the Glorious Hand! 
Bit of black cat's gall let him aye have care, 
And of screech owl's venemous blood beware ! 


Neither is this stanza a pleasing one to sing or 
to hear sung :— : 
“The Carrion Crow hath a dainty maw, 

With savoury pickings he crammeth his craw ; 

Kept meat from the gibbet it pleaseth his whim, 

It never can hang too long for him! Caw ! Caw!” 


“The Temptation of St. Anthony” is a capi- 
tal ballad, but much too long to be quoted here. 
“The Headsman’s Axe,” grotesquely horrible as 
is its subject, is the next best of these night- 
mare choruses. 

THE HEADSMAN’S AXE. 
The axe was sharp, and heavy as lead : 
As it touched the neck, off went the head! 
Whir—whir—whir—whir ! 

Queen Anne aid her white throat upon the block, 

Quietly waiting the fatal shock ; 

The axe it sever'd it right in twain, 

And so quick—so true—that she felt no pain! 

Whir—whir—whir—whir ! 

Salisbury’s Countess, she would not die 

As a proud dame should—decorously. 

Lifting my axe, I split her skul], 

And the edge for a month it was notched and dull. 

Whir—whir—whir—whir ! 

Queen Catherine Howard gave me a fee— 

A chain of gold—to die easily ; 

And her costly present she did not rue, 

For I touch’d her head, and away it flew! 

Whir—whir—whir—whir ! 

Of the Humorous series we must speak with 
less qualified praise. The thieves’ slang songs 
are vulgar and atrocious, and have no pretension 
to humour; but some of the drinking songs are 
most admirable. ‘My Old Complaint,” “ Ale 
and Sack,” and “ Venite Potemus,” in particu- 
lar, are among the best drinking songs we know, 
and so good that we must quote them at length : 

MY OLD COMPLAINT: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 
I'm sadly afraid of my Old Complaint— 

Dying of thirst.—Not a drop I've drunk 
For more than an hour: ‘tis too long to wait. 

Wonderful how my spirits have sunk! 

Provocation enough it is for a saint, 
To suffer so much from my Old Complaint! 
What is it like, my Old Complaint ? 

I'll tell you anon, since you wish to know. 

It troubles me now; but it troubled me first 

When I was a youngster, years ago! 

Bubble-and-squeak is the image quaint 
Of what it is like, my Old Complaint ! 
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The Herring, in a very few minutes, we're told, 
Loses his life, ta’en out o’ the sea; 
Rob me of Wine, and you will behold 
Just the same thing happen to me. 
Thirst makes the poor little Herring so faint ;— 
Tarrst is the Cause of my Old Complaint! 
The bibulous Salmon is ill content 
Unless he batheth his jowl in brine; 
And so my spirits are quickly spent 
Unless I dip my muzzle in Wine! 
Myself in the jolly old Salmon I paint :— 
Wine is the Cure of my Old Complaint. 
Give me full bottles and no restraint, 
And little you'll hear of my Old Complaint! 
I never indulge in fanciful stuff, 
Or idly prate, if my flagon be full; 
Give me good Claret, and give me enough, 
And then my spirits are never dull. 
Give me good Claret and no constraint, 
And I soon get rid of my Old Complaint! 
Herring and Salmon my friends will acquaint 
With the Cause and the Cure of my Old Complaint. 


VENITE POTEMUS. 
Venite, jovial sons of Hesper, 
Who from matin unto vesper, 
Roam abroad sub Domino ; 
Benedictine, Carmelite, 
Quaff we many a flask to-night 
Salutari nostro. 
If the wine be, as I think, 
Fit for reverend lips to drink 
Jubilemus ei. 
Ecce bonuin vinum, venite potemus! 


Hodie, when cups are full, 

Not a thought or care should dull 
Corda vestra. 

Eat your fill, the goblet quaff, 

Sufficient is the wine thereof 
Secundum diem. 

What care | if huge in size 

My paunch should wax? It testifies 
Opera mea. 

Venite potemus ! 


Quadraginta years and more 

I've seen; and jolly souls some score 
Proximus fui ; 

And, life throughout, have ever thought 

That they who tipple ale that's nought 
Errant corde: 

Yea, in my choler waxing hot, 

I sware sour beer should enter not 
In requiem meam. 

Ecce bonum vinum, venite potemus! 


ALE AND SACK. 

Your Gaul may tipple his thin, thin wine, 
And prate of its hue and its fragrance fine, 
Shall never a drop pass throat of mine 

Again—again ! 
His claret is meagre (but let that pass), 
I can't say much for his hippocrass ; 
And never more will I fill my glass 

With cold champagne. 


But froth me a flagon of English ale, 
Stout, and old, and as amber pale, 
Which heart and head will alike assail— 
Ale, ale be mine! 
Or brew me a pottle of sturdy sack, 
Sherris and spice, with a toast to its back, 
And need shall be none to bid me attack 
That drink divine! 


These are certainly very good of their kind ; 
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but drinking songs require to be heard in a 
peculiar, and, with ourselves, rather an un- 
wonted, mood ; otherwise we heartily concur in 
the truth of the French proverb, “‘ Triste comme 
une chanson-a-boire.” 

The highwaymen’s songs, though better than 
those of the thieves and cadgers, do not belong 
to the school of music which we mostly affect. 
One of these, however, is good of its kind. 


WILL DAVIES AND DICK TURPIN. 
Hodié mihi, cras tibi.—Saint Augustin. 
One night, when mounted on my mare, 
To Bagshot Heath I did repair, 
And saw Will Davies hanging there, 
Upon the gibbet bleak and bare, 
With a rustified, fustified, mustified air ! 


Within bis chains bold Will looked blue ; 
Gone were his sword and snappers too, 
Which served their master well and true; 
Says I, “ Will Davies, how are you? 

With your rustified, fustified, mustified air!” 


Says he, “ Dick Turpin, here I be, 
Upon the gibbet, as you see ; 
J take the matter easily ; 
You'll have your turn as well as me, 
With your whistle-me, pistol-me, cut-my-throat air!” 


Says I, “ That ’s very true, my lad ; 
Meantime, with pistol and with prad, 
I’m quite contented as I am, 
And heed the gibbet not a d——n! 
With its rustified, fustified, mustified air!” 
For never more shall Bagshot see 
A highwayman of such degree, 
Appearance, and gentility, 
As Will, who hangs upon the tree, 
With his rustified, fustified, mustified air ! 

By far the worst of these thieves’ lyrics is 
“'The Rapparees.” This song is as little Irish 
in spirit or sentiment as the thousand and one 
“Kathleen O'Shaughnessys” and “Terence 
O’Gradys,” which old English ladies write, and 
which young English ladies weep over as so 
“genuinely Irish and melancholy,” though 
hardly to be recognised as native in Donegal or 
Galway. Of course such old-established favour- 
ites as “ Jolly Nose,” ** Nix my Dolly, Pals,” and 
“Claude Duval”’ are not omitted in this volume. 

This is, on the whole, a good collection of 


songs. It would be better, in our estimation, if . 


it were weeded of about one half of its contents ; 
but probably Mr. Ainsworth knows his public 
better than we do. 





A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End; and a Trip to the Scilly Isles. By Wattrer Wuite. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1855. 


Mr. Wuire has here given us a most useful 
itinerary for as pleasant a tour as an English- 
man can well take without quitting his own little 
island. j 

We wish that these pedestrian journeys were 
more common in England; and that some of 
the sturdy legs which carry their owners over 
Switzerland and through the Tyrol would de- 
vote a portion of their energy to walking over 
some of our own counties. It is not to our 
credit that Englishmen generally know so much 
less of their own country than foreigners know 
of theirs. Americans, especially, who know the 
whole of their own vast territory so well, can 
hardly believe in the sincerity of our love for 
old England, when they see our senators, shop- 
keepers, and country gentlemen, as soon as 
they are released from business, or the London 
season, rush to the Continent for relaxation or 
health. They must be as sceptical about us as 
we are about patriotic Scotchmen, who take care 
never to recross the Tweed. They can believe 
as little in our attachment to England as we 
trust in the rampant laudations of “‘ the Green 
Isle” by self-expatriated Milesian minstrels, who, 
from the dilettante Irishman, Moore, downwards, 
prefer (of course, only as a place of residence) 
London to Dublin, and Wiltshire to Tipperary. 


We are sure that an English tour is better 
for the health, the temper, and the morals, than 
foreign travelling. Why do our modern high- 
waymen, hotel-keepers, put it out of our power 
to say that it is also no worse for the pocket ? 
But even this very practical objection does not 
apply to foot travel; for, as Mr. White says, a 
man ‘‘ with ten pounds in his pocket, and knap- 
sack on his shoulder, can go forth, wander 
lovingly over his birthland, and live for a month 
amid sunshine and beauty.” 

Mr. White started from Southampton, tra- 
versed the New Forest, part of Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire, visited the rarely-explored Scilly 
Islands, the Land’s End, and returned to Lon- 
don, he tells us, happier, healthier, and stronger 
for his 425 miles’ walk. 

He is well-read in the history of his own 
country, as an explorer of it should be, and 
narrates agreeably, and without pedantry, the 
historical facts or traditions which associate 
themselves with particular places. For instance, 
in alluding to Lyme, he tells us, in a few spirited 
sentences, the most memorable events in which 
that little borough figured. 

Historic associations come crowding on you. Within 
sight of these hills did our naval worthies of three 
hundred years ago begin that series of gallant attacks 
which ended in the destruction of the Armada. That 
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wood yonder on the right, tenanted by noisy rooks, 
conceals what remains of Conway House, the head- 
quarters of Prince Maurice, when, with Lord Paulet, 
and more than four thousand of the royal troops, he 
laid siege to Lyme—a siege memorable among the 
most heroic incidents of the civil war. On the 10th of 
April, 1644, the town was summoned to surrender ; but 
the garrison, though numbering only 1100 men, replied 
by a peremptory refusal; whereupon the batteries, estab- 
lished within pistol-shot of the walls by the besiegers, 
commenced a heavy fire. But the defenders, kept in a 
state of enthusiasm by the exhortations of twenty-five 
* seditious lecturers,” as the Cavaliers called them, re- 
turned the fire, beat back storming parties, made daring 
sallies, captured three guns, spiked others, took the 
Prince’s colours and 125 prisoners, and in one fiery 
charge penetrated even to his head-quarters. Still the 
siege was pressed ; the royalists shot “ wildfire balls " to 
burn the town, and the inhabitants fell into great straits, 
for the Parliament ship, ladert with stores, was betrayed, 
and their food and ammunition were well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Hostile ships threatened from the sea, but 
at times they got supplies from other vessels, and still 
they stood to their defences, repelling every assault, 
though the town was crumbling to pieces under the 
royalist fire. Many an anxious look was directed 
towards Portland; and at last, on the 23rd of May, 
when but two days’ provisions were left, the Earl of 
Warwick's fleet was seen coming round the Bill, and 
soon 20,000 Tbs. of bread were landed. There were, 
however, 4000 mouths to be fed; and 300 sailors 
having been lent from the ships to assist in keeping 
guard, the garrison made desperate sallies, in the hope 
of re-opening communications with the surrounding 
country. The besiegers retaliated. On the 29th of 
May, the Prince, leading on his men in solid columns, 
attempted to storm the town; but though he returned 
three times to the assault, he was repulsed each time 
with terrible slaughter. Among the 400 slain was a 
king’s messenger, booted and spurred, ready to carry 
news of the capture to Charles at Oxford. At length, 
on the 14th of June, the royalist commanders, fearing 
the approach of Essex, raised the siege, and drew olf 
with horse and foot to the interior, having lost 2000 
men, while of the besieged it is said that not more than 
* six score” were killed. 

How the townsfolk triumphed and the soldiers cheered 
as the enemy retired needs not to be told. They had 
good reason to be proud of their heroism. Women 
even took part in the defence. One fired sixteen mus- 
ket-shots at the besiegers. Another said, when her 
hand was blown away, “ Truly, I am glad with all my 
heart that I had a hand to lose for Jesus Christ, for 
whose cause [ am willing and ready to lose not only 
my other hand, but my life also.” Right well had the 
town earned the thanks and the 2000/. voted by Par- 
liament, the governor his 150/., and the troops their 
new clothing. 


Speaking of the varied scenery in Devonshire, 
he says :— 

You will not have been many hours in Devonshire 
before becoming aware of more than ordinary differ- 
ences: you have entered a distinct part of the island. 
The distance in a direct line from Lyme Regis to the 
bottom of Bridgewater Bay is not more than thirty- 
four miles ; the country beyond has thus somewhat the 
character of a peninsula. Of this, which comprehends 
nearly five thousand square miles, not more than about 
one hundred are level; all the rest is uneven and hilly, 
and such as presents striking contrasts. Rocky and 
desolate wastes, wild table-lands rising high in the 
interior, are cut up on their outskirts by glens and 
gorges teeming in their sheltered depths with the vege- 
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tation denied above. These, expanding into wooded 
valleys and broad, fruitful vales branching in all direc- 
tions, are watered by the thirty-four rivers of the 
county, along the courses of which the scenery varies, 
from the romantic and picturesque to the sylvan and 
pastoral. There are spots of beauty even in the dreariest 
moors; and then the lanes! which seem to be deep 
grooves left between the cultivated fields for Nature to 
frolic in. The climate, too, so soft and gemial, that 
along the southern shores the rigours of winter are 
almost unknown; and plants that must be tenderly 
nursed in other places grow and flourish in the open 
air. Many who go to foreign lands find less to interest 
them than is to be seen in Devonshire. 


And here is a fine, sunny, English landscape, 
with staunch west-country peasants in the fore- 
ground. And why are Devonshire haymakers, 
listening earnestly to a noble English ballad, 
less picturesque, or less to be admired, than a 
group of Italian contadini listening to the effemi- 
nate effusions of a whining improvisatore ? 

Presently, a greater undercliff, where you must look 
to your footing on the narrow paths. In a field beyond, 
so steep that anything short of a double-quick descent 
was scarcely possible, a noisy party of haymakers at 
work cried to know what I had to sell. They took my 
knapsack for a pedlar's pack. If nothing to sell, per- 
haps I could tell some news—-how was the war going 
on? and so forth. I was minded to humour them, 
and sat down on a haycock, when they drew round me, 
and half a dozen cider-kegs were held out for me to 
drink from. One among them, evidently ¢he politician, 
had plenty to say, and delivered his opinions with an 
eloquence that surprised me. “If the Zarr, as people 
called 'n, would only come into the field for about half 
an hour, he’d show ’n what ‘twas to go to war. He'd 
mark 'n. “Bread was dear enough a’ready, and what 
was poor men to do when ’t got dearer? If Austria 
and Prussia would come too, he’d rub them down into 
the bargain: none of ‘em was a bit better ’n they should 
be; they was all in the same boat”—and more to the 
same purport. The sunburned orator was warmly 
applauded by his companions; and when I told him 
there were people in London who thought as he did, 
he looked round with an air of triumph. With dear 
bread in prospect, they were, however, for the moment, 
in a gay good-humour, —— owing to the cider-kegs, 
and made a show of keeping me prisoner, unless I 
would consent to “zing a zong.” Singing in public 
was not one of my accomplishments, but if they liked 
I would say a song. The compromise was accepted ; 
and men and women, boys and girls, came closer 
together as I drew back a few paces up the slope, so as 
to catch the eyes of the whole group. I then began 
Macaulay’s spirited poem, “ The Armada :”"— 

“ Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 


da 
When the great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain.” 


These first four lines completely fixed their attention, 
and they listened in silence to the end, though here 
and there an eye brightened, and a face glowed, as the 
recitation stirred their latent patriotism. Besides the 
heroic spirit, the poem contains many proper names 
belonging to Devonshire ; and these, being familiar to 
the haymakers, made it the more interesting to them. 
They gave a cheer as I concluded, and were still re- 
peating, “Thot be a good un,” “Thot’s better'n a 
zong,” when I bade them good-day. 


We wish Mr. White had given us more of the 
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sorrowful old sea-song, a few stanzas of which 
he only quotes in a foot-note :— 


A very “brackish poet,” as Admiral Smyth would 
call him, thus records the melancholy event :— 
“ Seven hundred and twenty brave men had she, 

And ninety good guns for to keep her company ; 

But as we were sailing, to our great surprise, 

A terrible storm then began for to rise. 

Oh, the fatal Ramillies ! 
“ The sea look’d fire, and it roll’d mountains high, 
Which made our men to weep, and our captain to cry, 
‘My boys, mind your business, your skill do not spare, 
For as long as we've sea-room we've nothing else to fear.’ 
Oh, the fatal Ramillies ! 
“ Tn a few minutes after with a most dreadful shock, 

Oh, the fatal Ramillies, she dash’d inst a rock ; 

Both Jews and Christians would sadly lament— 

Few were the cries when down she went. : 

Oh, the fatal Ramillies :” 
And more in the same style. 

But a better and a more celebrated ballad is 
presented us at full length. Mr. White's readers 
will be glad of this; for it is a noble song, and 
ought never to be forgotten. 


In ardent loyalty to the Stuarts the Cornishmen 
showed their affinity with the Celts of the north: 
Charles's letter may still be seen on the walls of 
some of the village churches. But loyalty gave way 
to patriotism when James shut up Bishop Trelawny 
with the other prelates in the Tower. One and all! 
was again the cry, for the bishop came of one of the 
most ancient Cornish families, and the high-wrought 
feeling found expression in the spirited song :-— 

“ A good sword, and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true: 

King James’s men shall understand 

hat Cornish lads can do. 

And have they fix’d the where and when ? 

And shall Todewsy die ? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 

Will know the reason why. 

And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen? and shall 
Trelawny die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen will know the 
reason why. 
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“ Out spake their captain, brave and bold, 
A merry wight was he: 
‘If London Tower were Michael’s Hold, 
We'd set Trelawny free. 
We'll cross the Tamar land to land. 
The hills shall be no stay; 
All side by side, and hand to hand, 
And who shall bid us nay ?’ 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen? and shall 
Trelawny die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen will know the 
reason why. 


* And when we come to London wall, 
Our coming they shall rue: 
‘Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all, 
To better men than you!’ 
Trelawny lies in keep and hold, 
Trelawny he may die, 
Put here's twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why. 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen? and shall 
Trelawny die ? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen will know the 
reason why.” 


The burden o* this song, says Mr. Macaulay, is “ yet 
remembered.” He would have said more than the 
burden, had he ever heard a Cornish lass sing it, as 
many a one can, with a voice and spirit that would 
make him wish he were a Cornishman himself. 


We hope that the “ Londoner's Walk” will 
induce many a wearied official and fagged re- 
viewer to buckle on a stout knapsack, and 
treat himself to a few weeks’ travel in 
England. East, north, south, or west, he 
can hardly do wrong Our own favourite point 
of the compass is the west; but that is pour 
cause. 

Mr. White, too, speaks enthusiastically of 
that portion of our island.. And a cheery poet 
rightly sings— 

oe “ You'll never tire 

Of delicious Devonshire.” 





The Jealous Wife. By Miss Parvoz. 
Tue object of this novel seems principally to 
illustrate “high breeding.” Such, at least, 
must be the conclusion of the reader on seeing 
the terms ‘good breeding,” *‘ well-bred,” “ high- 
bred,” profusely scattered through the pages. 
The success of the work, however, is doubtful, 
taken as a sketch of life, whether real or arti- 
ficial. If a collection of vulgarities, as ignorant 
as trite, may be considered a good fashionable 
novel, then only does the “ Jealous Wife” enter 
the category. The authoress of the “ Jealous 
Wife” shows little acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances of every-day life, and as much know- 
ledge of what is commonly called high life as 
might be gained by the mistress of a circulating 
library from a perusal of the refuse of her wares. 

We would give our reader Miss Pardoe’s scale 
of “ graceful arrogance.” 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 1855. 


Within six months of his brother’s death, Sir Jasper 
Trevanion had married the wealthy widow of an Indian 
Nabob, who had returned to England, with a colossal 
fortune, and an exhausted constitution, only to die and 
make way for his successor. Lady Trevanion had been 
a beauty, and was still a fine woman; but the long 
habit of command had rendered her imperious, self- 
willed, and despotic; while the consciousness of her 
enormous wealth had indued her with an arrogance 
which would have sat ungracefully even upon a duchess, 
and which the remembrance of her obscure origin (for 
the well-dowered bride of the high-born Sir Jasper 
could not trace back her lineage beyond the last genera- 
tion) had altogether failed to diminish. The cold and 
haughty representative of the Trevanions had been 
dazzled by her magnificence, and captivated by her 
person ; while the lady herself, with that yearning for 
a title which is one of the most patent weaknesses of 
a vulgar mind, after some hesitation, had consented to 
bestow herself and her rupees upon the man whose 
greatest pride had hitherto centred in the antiquity of 
his race. 
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The jealous wife herself, Ida Trevanion, is 
the daughter of a baronet’s grandson, who owed 
his wealth and position to his own exertions in 
commerce rather than to his connexion with a 
family possessing what Miss Pardoe denominates 
that “ proud title.” Anxious still further to in- 
crease his wealth and dignity, and also with a 
view to humble the haughty baronet by whom 
he had been rejected, he betroths his unwilling 
daughter to a “ profligate, gouty old peer.” 

“No romance, if you please, Miss Trevanion. Mine 
has been a life made up altogether of realities; and I 
have little taste for supplying incidents for a novel in 
my own family. Happiness in this world, young lady, 
as you ought by this time to be aware, implies wealth, 
station, and influence ; and once more I ask you if you 
have secured these ?” 

“ And on my part, Sir, I frankly answer, No.” 

“ Better and better!” was the sarcastic reply of the 
merchant, as his cheek became livid with suppressed 
passion ; “ but pray proceed.” 

“T will: my hand is pledged, and pledged irrevocably, 
to Mr. Sydney Elphinstone.” 

“To Mr. Sydney Elphinstone—indeed!” sneered 
Mr. Trevanion ; while a “Good gracious me!” came 
from the lounging-chair in which his wife had hitherto 
sat silent and disregarded. 

“A beardless boy, and a penniless pauper,” pursued 
the gentleman, after drawing a long breath. “ You do 
honour to your birth and breeding even by such an 
inclination, Miss Trevanion. Rest assured, however, 
that no folly of the kind shall ever be perpetrated in 
my family; I positively forbid all further mention of 
the young man's name beneath my roof.” 

“T much regret, Sir ——” 

“And so do I, Madam; so do I; deeply, bitterly 
regret the degeneracy of a child from whose sense of 
personal dignity and filial affection I had looked for 
obedience, and a ready co-operation in my own views. 
Do you imagine, Miss Trevanion, that I have bestowed 
a fortune upon your education, and petted and pampervd 

ou like a peeress, in order that you may make me the 
aughing-stock of my haughty relatives ?” 

“T had flattered myself, Sir, that I was indebted for 
all the advantages and indulgences which I have en- 
joyed to your fatherly affection alone.” 

“ Listen to me,” said Mr. Trevanion sternly; “let 
my motives be what they might, you owe me tenfold 
the gratitude which a parent could claim from an 
ordinary child. Your very birth, Madam, was a bitter 
disappointment. I had married your mother in the 
hope that she would make me the father of a son, that 
Il might meet Sir Jasper upon equal terms, and that 
the heir to my wealth might illustrate the family name 
as proudly as he who was its representative. You 
know me, and the one ambition of my life, well enough 
to feel that I became a husband from no selfish seeking 
after personal gratification. I could and should have 
sufficed to myself, had [ not had an ulterior aim; but 
enough on that subject. You were born; a girl—a 
woman—and my first hope was frustrated. Your 
mother bore me no other child, and new prospects 
opened before me. You were handsome, and I was 
careful that your beauty should be enhanced by every 
extraneous aid. I have reared you rather like the 
danghter of a duke than the heiress of a commoner. 
I have spared neither gold nor care; and I believe I 
may be permitted to hope that neither has been ex- 
pended injudiciously. I have done more. I have 
secured to you the services of a woman of rank : do 
you mark me, Miss Trevanion? I say—and I say it 


advisedly—the services of a woman of rank; for, what- 
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ever you may feel inclined to think upon the subject, 
you may trust me when I assure you that there is no 
leveller like wealth ; and, however respectfully we may 
see fit to treat Lady Mary Brookland, it is not the less 
certain that her poverty has compelled her to bow her 
pride, and that she is as completely my hired depend- 
ant as the butler who officiates at my sideboard. And 
now, allow me to inquire what return you are anxious 
to make for all my solicitude? I believed—and I had 
every right to believe—that the false position in which 
I had so long lived must necessarily end when you 
attained to womanhood, and were competent to secure 
such a marriage as my birth, and your own personal 
and acquired advantages, rendered expedient. I secured 
for you the homage of a nobleman, and I was satisfied. 
I felt that my task was ended, and my object accom- 
plished. I had toiled and waited for years ; but I had 
ultimately effected my purpose, and I turned back no 
regret upon the past.” 

Mr. Elphinstone is a boy of twenty—six years 
the junior of his betrothed. Ida, at the begin- 
ning of the second volume, elopes with him, after 
an unnatural scene between her father, Lord 
Downmere, and herself. 


“A devoted heart and a splendid position,” said the 
peer pompously; “what, my dear madam, can you re- 
quire more than this ?” 

“ Less, much less, would suffice to my ambition, my 
lord,” replied Ida; “ all I ask is the first, and you must 
pardon me if I frankly declare that it is a gift which 
you have not to bestow. Let us deal honestly with 
each other, Lord Downmere. I am not deceived as to 
my own position in life, and am quite aware that, 
despite all the indulgences which have been lavished 
upon me, I am still only the daughter of a mer- 
chant, who, however wealthy and however honoured 
he may be, is still merely a merchant, and that thus 
I am _ no fitting wife for the Earl of Downmere. 
Pardon me, father,” she added, as she marked the dis- 
pleasure of Mr. Trevanion; “ but this is no mofment 
for idle pretence or frivolous vanity ; we must all look 
the truth steadily in the face, and not seek to deceive 
ourselves or each other by flimsy fallacies. I would 
not that Lord Downmere should suspect that the mer- 
chant, whose reputation is as untarnished, and whose 
blood is as ancient as his own, is now courting his 
alliance from any mean pandering to his rank and to 
the ennobling of his child—from a mere paltry love of 
title and aggrandisement ; for I well know that it not so. 
Nor would I that my father, when urging me to plight 
my faith to a man whom I do not love, should so far 
delude himself as to imagine that the proud peer who 
condescends to sue for an affection which he can never 
gain, is influenced by any affection for myself. I see, 
and bitterly feel, the truth of my position. On one 
hand, I am to be made a medium of vengeance, and 
on the other——” 

“ Enough, Miss Trevanion, enough!” exclaimed the 
merchant vehemently ; “this insolence is intolerable 
and unprecedex'2d. So far I have listened patiently ; 
but my forbearance, great as it has been, has neverthe- 
less a limit.” 

Once married to Sydney Elphinstone, Ida 
begins to experience the qualms of jealousy, 
consequent on the disparity of age. An old 
friend of her husband's deceased mother, one 
Lady Malcolm, the good angel of the book, 
comes across the honeymooning pair with a 
charming daughter, the playfellow of Sydney's 
childhood. Wit’ Lady Malcolm much ceremony 
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was at first established. The authoress seems 
to think that “ high-bred” persons mutually ad- 
dress each other as “Madam.” It would appear 
as though her impressions were taken from the 
spelling-book code of etiquette, whereby we are 
bidden to say “Sir” to a gentleman, and 
* Ma'am ” to a lady. 

Miss Edith Malcolm, from the first, raised 
jealousy in the mind of Ida. She is the un- 
conscious cause of a final separation. Poor 
walking-lady ! doomed to speak at sixteen in the 
following manner :— 

After one long, searching look, first at the unlucky 
flowers, and next at the fair owner, Ida turned towards 
Lady Malcolm, and said, with a sarcastic smile,— 

“Your daughter is, I presume, an entomologist, my 
dear Madam, and, consequently, will be gratifieé by 
this addition to her cabinet.” 

“T? Oh, no!” exclaimed Edith, shuddering; “I could 
never endure to impale insects on pins, and poison 
them with camphor. What would this poor butterfly be, 
sacrificed to science—for I believe that is the admitted, 
or rather, I should say, presumed apology for destroying 
so much that is bright and beautiful,—what would it 
be beside what’ it was, as it nestled in the heart of the 
flower, or floated on the sunshiny air, instinct with life 
and enjoyment? 

“No, no; give me birds upon the wing, bees among 
the blossoms, fish sporting in the clear waters—any- 
thing and everything that is fulfilling the purposes, 
and profiting by the privileges, for which it was created ; 
but I should as soon dream of living among mummies, 
when I could secure the society of my sentient fellow- 
creatures, as I should of contenting myself with the 
classified skeletons of moths and beetles, when I could 
= —— all their beauty and variety, unmutilated 
an ” 


Sydney, at twenty, is called to the bar, by 
the kindness which induces the authoress to 
overlook the regulation making twenty-three the 
earliest age for admission. 

Before concluding our notice, we must give 
our readers a glimpse into high life. 

“But, my dear Marchioness,” said a rouged and 
ringleted dowager to her equally-faded companion, as 
they rolled in a well-padded chariot towards Brompton, 
“if she should really repent and leave him, it is easy 
to judge that she will not inflict upon herself the tedium 
of the Arches Court; and she is handsome enough to 
avoid that infliction whenever she pleases. Would it not 
be disagreeable to be involved in an affuir of the kind?” 

“Why should it?” asked her companion, without 
unclosing her eyes, as she lay back behind the rose- 
coloured blind of the carriage-window. “We are not 
the keepers of her conscience; and, meanwhile, until 
the catastrophe takes place, we must not forget that 
she will be quite an acquisition. The men will be all 
curiosity—1 need say nothing of the women; and, what 
with her beauty and her musical talents, she will amply 
reward the risk. Besides, poor thing! she will feel 
grateful, no doubt, that she is not overlooked in her 
poverty.” 


* * * * o 

“ My dear Mrs. Elphinstone,” said the Marchioness, 
as she extended her hand, and then languidly threw 
herself upon a sofa, “ you have not forgotten me, I 
trust: and see, I have brought Lady Martha Swaincoat, 
who was as anxious as myself to renew her acquaint- 
ance with you. What an age it is since we have met! 
Never, you know, since the eventful evening when you 
concluded one of the most charming fétes of the season 
by a coup de théétre —— But we will not revert to a 
subject which may be painful to you.” 

“ By no means,” said Ida, with a calm smile; “ why 
should it be so, when I am one of the happiest women 
upon the earth ?” 

“In that case I have committed no indiscretion,” 
replied her noble friend, “ and am delighted to be able 
to congratulate you; for really marriage is such a lottery 
at the best, that, when persons really run a risk, as you 
did, it is quite comforting to know that they have no 
reason to repent.” 

“Tam not aware that I ran any risk, Madam,” re- 
torted Ida, haughtily; “I knew Mr. Elphinstone to be 
a man of honour.” 

“Of course, my dear, of course,” interposed Lady 
Martha, with affected gravity; “our friend was not 
intending to infer any doubt of your husband's honour, 
but of his stability. He was so very young, that she 
dreaded lest he should have mistaken a mere transitory 
fancy for a solid attachment.” 

“ Just so,” acquiesced the Marchioness, raising her 
glass to her eye, and glancing leisurely about her; 
‘‘ Lady Martha has expressed my true meaning; and I 
really was apprehensive that things might not turn out 
well; for, setting aside the extreme youth of Mr. 
Elphinstone, you must be aware that you could both of 
you have done much better. That, however, is, of course, 
your own affair.” . 

“ T am rejoiced that your ladyship concedes so much,’ 
said her hostess, with the air of an empress. 

“Tam, I assure you, quite delighted,” pursued the 
lady ; “ and really you have a very pretty little house ; 
is it not, Lady Martha? I am actually glad to have 
seen it; for the Marquis has a widowed aunt, who was 
silly enough to make an imprudent marriage, and who, 
being now compelled to live upon a very limited joint- 
ure, is looking out for a residence suited to her means. 
I will mention this cottage to her, as she may ene * 
find a similar one in the neighbourhood, and she would 
be a charming companion for Mrs. Elphinstone.” 

Without — to any intimate know 
ledge of high life, we may inform Miss Pardoe 
that Marchionesses are not usually addressed by 
their equals as “ Marchioness.” We may fur- 
ther inform her that ladies holding that dignity 
do not speak of their husbands as “‘ the Marquis.” 
The end of the plot is the accession of Ida's 
father to the baronetcy, whereby her child is, 
by a special legislative interposition of the 
authoress, turned into the heir presumptive to 
the title of his maternal grandfather. Sydney 
escapes, and flies to scenes untold, wearied out 
by the unceasing doubts and ungoverned pas- 
sion of a wife he still continued to love. 
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of above 40,000 regulars, with a park of artillery 

of above 120 pieces, equipped and in perfect 

order.” We will add, to ee <9 account, 
L 


In the summer of 1854, the Turkish army in 
Asia, called the Army of Anatolia, “ with its 
wings at Ardahan and Bayazid, was composed 
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that many Rediffs, or Militia, and great num- 
bers of Bashi-bazooks, joined the army before 
the campaign, which our author witnessed, 
commenced. ‘The centre of this army was at 
Kars, fronting the very strong Russian fortress 
of Gumri, or Alexandropol. The whole army 
was under the command of Zarif Mustapha 
Pacha, with the title of Muchir, or Field- 
Marshal. 

That our readers may the more easily under- 
stand how the Turkish army came to be utterly 
routed by the Russian force of about 21,000 
men of all arms, we will, in Mr. Duncan's own 
words, give a sketch of the Muchir. After 
saying that Zarif Pacha, when young, beeame 
the property of Rizza Pacha, and recounting 
portions of his early history, which do not ma- 
terially bear on this campaigu, Mr. Duncan 
says :— 

Years passed by, and, after having governed many 
smaller provinces of the empire, the Pachalick of 
Erzeroum was conferred on Zarif, now created pacha. 
As governor of that important province, Zarif Pacha 
remained until the year of grace 1854, when his 
former master, Rizza Pacha, succeeded to Mehemet 
Ali Pacha, as seraskier. Zarif was then appointed, by 
that discriminating official, Muchir, or field-marshal of 
the army of Anatoly. I may mention that the new 
commander had not the slightest acquaintance with 
military matters, and could not have mancenvred a 
eorporal’s ten men, and, therefore, much less a power- 
ful army. In Turkey, that consideration, however, was 
of slight importance, Had it pleased Rizza Pacha to 
appoint his protégé finance minister, ambassador to 
London, or commander of the fleet, Zarif Paclia would 
not have hesitated one moment in undertaking the 
duties demanded of him. The new Muchir speedily 
assumed his new functions, and joined the army of 
Kars. It must not be imagined that the nomination 
of Zarif Pacha excited very great enthusiasm amongst 
the troops he now commanded. On the contrary, the 
antecedents.of the new Muchir were decidedly against 
him; and the private soldiers and subalterns expressed 
their opinion, with respect to‘+his qualifications for the 
command intrusted to him, with great sincerity of 
language. The Muchir oceupies too large a place in 
the sketches of the war that [ am now writing, that I 
need, at this moment, enter into any further details with 
respect to his career. We shall often encounter Zarif 
Pacha in the course of this history of the army he con- 
ducted to ruin. In person Zarif Mustafa Pacha was 
neither distinguished by any peculiar grace nor defect. 
He was short in stature, with clumsy legs; and a stereo- 
typed smile reigned everlastingly on his countenance. 
He was amiable in character, and his disposition was 
merciful, This merey, it must be admitted, though 
displayed to the offenders of the army, was scarcely ex- 
tended to the financial interests of his sovereign. 

Add to this the following :— 

On the 4th instant, when General Guyon proposed 
to the Muchir Zarif Pacha an attack, the Russian force 
opposed to the Turkish army was but 15,000 strong ; 
but the morrow witnessed the arrival of the victorious 
Erivan division, which had hastened to Kurekdere, 
and had raised the Russian force to 21,000 men. Had 
the Muchir listened to advice, a different result might 
have crowned the efforts of his army; but he declared 
the day to be unlucky, and postponed his attack to the 
6th instant. 
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What but defeat could be expected from an 
army so commanded ? 

The campaign may be told in a few words. 
The right wing of the army was posted at 
Bayazid, and faced the Russian left wing that 
inclined on the ancient town of Erivan. We 
will continue to quote from the book :— 

The Turkish division was composed of 3000 regular 
troops, with seven cannon, and above 2000 irregulars. 
The whole was under the command of Selim Pacha, 
who must not be confounded with the general of the 
same name, defeated previously at Urzughetti. At- 
tached to Selim Pacha, in the capacity of staff-officers, 
were two Polish subalterns of undoubted ineapacity, 
who, it is not improbable, encouraged that commander 
to risk the action which brought ruin on his army. 
The Muchir, Zarif Mustafa Pacha, had instructed 
Selim Pacha to remain on the defensive; and formal 
orders to that effect had been furnished to the latter 
by General Guyon, in his position as head of the staff. 
These orders could not admit of misconeeption, and 
were as follows :—1. By no means to engage the enemy. 
2. In ease the enemy should seriously menace Bayazid, 
to abandon that town and retire on Kars. 3. In the 
event of being surprised and defeated, to retreat on 
Erzeroum, and by no means to take refuge in Van, an 
ancient fortified town, as,in that event, the road to the 
former important place would be open to the pursuing 
enemy. 

Great, therefore, was the terror in the camp of Hadgi- 
veli-khoi when it became known that not only had 
Selim Pacha disobeyed his instructions, but that he 
had been totally defeated. 

This took place on the 29th of July, and was 
known in the camp of the Muchir on the 2nd of 
August. This camp was at the village of Hadgi- 
veli-khoi, to which the army had advanced on 
Monday, the 3rd of July, being joined, after a 
few days, by the division under Kerim Pacha, 
from Ardahan. ‘The army remained in this 
position inactive, at a distance of four English 
miles from the Russian encampment, until the 
morning of the 6th of August, when 25,000 
men, with from 8000 to 10,000 Bashi-bazooks, 
who took no active part in the fight, were totally 
routed and dispersed by the Russians between 
daybreak and midday, with the loss of 3,500 
killed and wounded: 2000 prisoners besides 
were taken, and 15 cannon. ‘The Russians 
admitted their own loss to have amounted to 
to 3,025 killed or wounded. In this number 
were 111 officers. 

Mr. Dunean uses the following words. 
Says — 

The heavy loss inflicted on the enemy was mainly 
caused by the admirable behaviour of the Turkish 
artillery. The Turkish infantry, in some cases, fought 
manfully; but many of the timid militia regiments 
fled without sustaining the charge of the Russian 
dragoons. ‘These regiments were unfortunately mixed 
up with the Arabistany soldiers, who would have fought 
well had they not been demoralised by the desertion 
of their comrades. The Russian infantry displayed no 
good qualities; nor were the guns of the enemy served 
with the admirable precision that characterises the 
practice of the Turkish artillery. The Russian guns 
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did but small execution in comparison with that effected 
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by the Turkish cannon. The victory was unques- 
tionably the result of the brilliant behaviour of the 
Russian dragoons, whose discipline and bravery over- 
came every resistance. The conduct of the Russian 
officers, both infantry and cavalry, was admirable : un- 
like the Turkish commanders, they were ever in ad- 
vance of their men, exhorting them by word and 
example to be firm and steadfast. The Ottoman officers, 
on the contrary, displayed a cowardice above descrip- 
tion. The greater part of the colonels and majors had 
disappeared from the field at the commencement of 
the action, leaving their unhappy regiments to fight or 
fly according to their inclinations. Many regiments 
were led on by subaltern officers ; and, when these were 
killed or disabled, nothing remained for the forsaken 
soldiers but to effect a retreat. One or two colonels of 
the Arabistany corps behaved admirably on the field; 
but these formed an insignificant minority. The 
European officers displayed great gallantry, and ex- 
posed their lives in the most reckless manner, in the 
vain hope of animating the Turkish battalions with 
additional vigour. The Turkish cavalry behaved de- 
testably ; not once did they cross sabres or resist the 
onset of the enemy's dragoons. The misconduct of 
their cavalry, and the irregularity of the night march, 
cost the Turks a defeat, and even the existence of their 
army. 

We do not hesitate to say that no plan could 
be more injadicious than to march by night to 
the attack : there must be disorder even amongst 
the best disciplined troops. In this case, Ge- 
neral Guyon (who, if we understand our author 
correctly, proposed the plan) was, as the account 
states, ‘‘ unfortunately accompanied by a man 
bearing a lantern, which more than once mis- 
led him,” and this while riding ahead of the 
left division to lead the way. 

We have told the story of the campaign, which 
lasted a few days more than a month, and was 
terminated by the disastrous defeat of Kurek- 
dere. This was the campaign which Mr. Dun- 
can witnessed, and which furnished the title of 
his book. His closing words are these :— 

The result of the batile of Kurekdere was most 
pernicious to British influence in the East. The 
triumph of the Russians cireulated with boundless 
exaggeration through timid Persia, and over the Caspian 
steppes, into the barbarous regions of Khiva and Bok- 
hara. The nations and tribes of the East were visibly 
impressed with the invincibility of the Russians, and 
prepared, with barbarian craft, to bow down their 
heads to the rising sun. 

The principal part of Mr. Duncan’s book is 
composed of “the more entertaining incidents 
that occurred in the last campaign of the army 
of Anatolia,” his own personal adventures form- 
ing a very conspicuous part. We need not 
follow him in the aceount which he gives of the 
venality and insufficiency of all the Turkish 
commanders. These are painful topics; but it 
is our duty to quote what he says of the privates. 

Every military man who has had opportunities of 
distinguishing both the good and evil qualities of the 
Ottoman service will agree with my opinion that, 
however inefficient the present Ottoman army may be, 
no finer material for a good soldier can be offered than 
the Turkish private. Alike hardy, frugal, and active, 
the Turk requires but a good officer and kind treat- 


ment to be metamorphosed into a splendid soldier. 
He supports, with admirable patience, the greatest 
hardships and sufferings; his abstemiousness and con- 
tented disposition render his support in the field an 
easy task; whilst his sturdy frame defies alike the 
rigour of climate and the fatigues of a campaign. No 
soklier can surpass the Turk in that passive obedience 
to his chief which is the foundation of true discipline : 
he will follow, with blind devotion, the leader who has 
conquered his confidence by kind treatment or a 
brilliant example. 

He eulogises the proposed subsidiary force in 
the following words :— 

The arrangement stated to have been concluded with 
the Sublime Porte, in virtue of which the Government 
of Great Britain has undertaken to subsidise a force of 
20,000 Turkish soldiers, is a most judicious step, and 
one that reflects honour on the minister who pro- 
jected it, be he Lord Panmure or the Duke of New- 
castle. By this measure the British Government will 
be possessed of an auxiliary corps of numerical im- 
portance, which only demands a sound organisation to 
render great practical service. This Ottoman force 
will enter into the pay of Great Britain, and be, con- 
sequently, totally independent of the pernicious *in- 
fluence of the Seraskierate of Constantinople. With 
a little skill and judgment, the force in question may 
be transformed from an armed rabble into an efficient 
army. 

The sufferings that our author underwent in 
his winter journey from Trebizond to Erzeroum, 
and thence to Kars, are vividly described in the 
early part of the first volume. Amongst these 
we notice, especially, the risk that he and a 
portion of his party ran of losing their lives in 
a whirlwind of snow. Storms of wind and snow 
are very frequent on the high tablelands of 
Armenia during their winter, which occupies 
nearly eight months of the year. Our readers 
will be amused with much lively gossip in the 
account given of our author's mode of life at 
Erzeroum and Kars, and of the style of the 
buildings, the state of the streets, the dogs, and 
of various peculiarities which mark the ditference 
between the west of Europe and the Turkish 
provinces of Asia. In much of this, however, 
he has been -forestalled by Mr. Curzon. The 
Europeans who served in the Turkish army 
are not passed over unnoticed: their characters 
are freely discussed. We observe, with regret, 
but not with surprise, that the Poles, as a body, 
were not deserving of respect. We refer our 
readers to the various remarks made upon them. 

In concluding our notice of this work we shall 
not do justice to Mr. Duncan if we do not draw 
attention to the earnest manner in which he 
advocates the necessity of curbing the Russian 
power in the East. At an immense annual 
expense of men and money, the Russians main- 
tain an aggressive war against the frontiers of 
Turkey. The plains of Georgia are theirs: but 
thése are not enough; their aim is to make 
themselves masters of Armenia, in the table- 
lands of which are found the head waters of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Even while we are 
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writing they are surrounding Kars, and disturb- 
ing the road thence to Erzeroum, through which 
last place flows all the traffic from Persia to Tre- 
bizond and Constantinople. If we can check 
them it is well: if not, the conquest of Armenia 
would lay open to them a more secure route 
to India than they at present possess. It is 
a purely English question. We are, in con- 
junction with our allies, destroying their means 
of annoying Turkey by sea. The Turks them- 
selves seem quite capable of defending them- 
selves by land—we mean of preventing the 
Russians from passing the Balkan. But who is 
to guarantee to Turkey the undisturbed posses- 
sion of Armenia and the provinces extending 
to the southward? Whose interest is it to 
watch over and to preserve the integrity of the 
Turkish empire in these quarters? Clearly 
ours, and ours alone. It may be said that we 
exaggerate the importance of the secure posses- 
sion of Armenia, and that there can be no real 
danger to be looked for from the extension of 
Russian power here ; but let our readers consult 
a map, and they will soon be convinced that the 
danger is imminent. We do not hesitate to 
say that Russia is more to be dreaded by us in 
this part of the world than in any other. Nor 
may we fancy that the Caucasian mountaineers 
could assist us. They can resolutely, and, we 
Servently hope, will successfully, hold their moun- 
tains for themselves; but they are powerless 
out of their own fastnesses. In proof of this 
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assertion we will terminate our review by quoting 
the following passage, which, to our minds, is 
conclusive :— 

At the risk of destroying many romantic notions in 
the minds of my readers, I must _ state that 
the undisciplined and badly-armed rabble that‘comprises 
the followers of Schamyl, though invincible in their 
mountain fastnesses, are utterly harmless in the plains 
of Georgia. Nothing can be more absurd than to read 
the periodical victories recorded by the imaginative 
writers in the German papers, in which, as an example, 
60,000 Circassians are represented as being within two 
days’ march of Tiflis. The truth is this. When the 
fields have been sown, the mountaineers have leisure, 
until the harvest-time approaches, to undertake a little 
foray ; and a few hundred horsemen will assemble, and, 
descending from their mountain retreats, fall like a 
thunderbolt on some unsuspecting Russian village. 
The place is sacked, the inhabitants murdered in cold 
blood, or carried off as slaves; and the intrepid followers 
of Schamyl, loading their horses with the booty, beat a 
hasty retreat. It would be an impossibility for that 
chief to assemble and keep together any considerable 
force for a longer — than a week. If it were even 
in the power of Schamy] to provide food for his undisci- 
plined force, his followers would, nevertheless, disperse ; 
for it is for plunder, and plunder alone, that the Cir- 
cassian, Lesghien, or Daghestanese quits his mountain 
village. A single Russian dragoon regiment, backed 
by a troop of horse artillery, would suffice to rout any 
force that Schamy] could bring into the plains of Tiflis. 
Nobody is better aware of this than that chieftain him- 
self; and he has displayed consummate wisdom in never 
having committed himself in any similar expedition. 
In their own inaccessible mountains and wooded heights, 
the Circassians and Daghestanese are beyond danger ; 
but, as a serious menace to Russian rule in the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces,they are not entitled to the credit and 
importance that have been bestowed on them in Europe. 
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We must confess that we felt something of a 
shudder of apprehension on taking up Captain 
Chamier's Travels. We were told by the title 
to expect for an “‘ unsentimental” journey. Star- 
ing us in the face, on the title-page, as motto of 
the work, stood the lines from Byron's “ Don 
J uan,"— 
“ To feel for none is the true social art 
Of the world’s stoices—men without a heart.” 

In the first page we read, “ There never was 
much poetry in my composition, or of my com- 

sition;” in the next we find “sentimental 

umbugs ” anathematized ; in the third we are 
informed that his daughter had “the curse of 
sentimentalism and poetry ;” and, not having the 
pleasure of Captain Chamier's acquaintance, we 
may be pardoned for our first dread of wading 
through three volumes, written upon well-known 
countries, already described, usque ad nauseam, 
with the expectation of finding Mr. Burchell’s 
“humbug” thrown in the face of all we have 
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ourselves admired, and without being able to 
glean any novelty, except in unusual coarseness 
of remark. Now, with a holy horror of our 
own for “ sentimentality,” @ la ** Rosa Matilda,” 
and poetic eéstasies, apropos de bottes, we like 
sentiment and poetic feeling bestowed in right 
measure: they are the sauces which help down 
the dry banquet of life, especially when that 
banquet is devoured in foreign travel. Never 
were we more agreeably disappointed than in 
Captain Chamier’s book. We very quickly dis- 
covered that the author had assumed a title that 
in noways belonged to him, that sat very ill 
upon him, and that he evidently was very 
glad to get rid of on the first decent occasion. 
He seemed to have éndeavoured to play a part 
in a comedy, in order to justify a title which he 
considered a good and catching one, and to 
have utterly broken down in his very first scene. 
Scarcely had we accompanied him beyond the bar- 
riers of Paris, when we found him as full of good 
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feeling, real sentiment, complete unselfishness, 
and even poetry of heart, where it could be best felt, 
as we could possibly desire in a pleasant travel- 
ling companion. True, he appears unwilling to 
give up altogether his assumed character, and 
tries to act it in bits and snatches; but it is of 
no use: he fails again; and, as if resigned to 
his failure, he imagines a certain Mr. Pincher, 
whom he meets continually on his road, and 
into whose mouth he puts all the unsentimen- 
tality he promised us in his title. Now, what 
became good Captain Chamier so ill, becomes Mr. 
Pincher admirably; and, instead of dry, unpoet- 
ising remark, we find a very pleasant character, 
reminding us of some of Albert Smith's amus- 
ing companions, who may be real personages, or 
may not, but who are certainly very entertaining 
in their characteristic comicalities. Thus we 
laugh with pleasure at Captain Chamier’s “ Mr. 
Pincher,” and with Captain Chamier—a much 
more agreeable task, assuredly, than going 
against the grain with him. We may, then, safely 
say, we have seldom travelled along old tracks 
or new with a more entertaining and interesting 
a companion than Captain Chamier. He has 
the happy art of dashing such a bright colouring 
over old pictures, that they appear almost as 
fresh as new. He throws a sprinkling of such 
quaint, unobtrusive, but, withal, peppery hu- 
mour, of very excellent flavour, into viands 
that have long since palled upon the appetite, 
that they are swallowed like new dishes. And 
then he gives such a plenty of solid information 
ais to modes of getting on, general expenses, and 
what to “ eat, drink, and avoid,” in places, things, 
and manners, that he, at the same time, renders 
his book of great practical utility to those who 
chiefly seek personal advice. Good, sterling, 
sensible remarks abound ; and, as we have said, 
he has quite sentiment enough to make his title 
a complete misnomer,—many thanks to him! 
Among the remarks, we are happy to quote the 
following, as bearing very sensibly upon the late 
popular struggle against the increasing tyranny 
of the puritanical spirit in England :— 

Sunday travelling may be, and is, very wrong when 
it can be avoided ; and yet a really religious mind will 
be much elevated by the associations which arise within 
him as he journeys through the Miinster Thal, even 
ona Sunday. There is a certain awe and sublimity 
as the busy world is left behind, and the traveller enters 
this silent, gloomy, but magnificent pass. There was a 
Sabbath stillness in the air, which was only disturbed 
by the rapid Birs, as it turned and twisted through this 
deep gorge, fretting and foaming. I did not hear the 
sound even of a solitary bird ; and, as the eye followed the 
line of the silent, dark forest which shrouds the moun- 
tain in a funereal garment, there was more religion in 
the mind than even at a church, where an indifferent 
preacher (and we cannot always have good ones) lulls 
his congregation to nods, by a voice more monotonous 
than the silvery current of the Birs. 


From the many lively and graphic descrip- 
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tions with which this pleasant book abounds, it 
would be almost as impossible to make a selec- 
tion as to choose the most beautiful face from 
the gallery of contemporaneous beauties hung 
up in his palace by the ex-king Ludwig, of 
Bavaria. We might heap extract over extract 
were we to cull all those that take our fancy. 
All we can do, to exemplify the good captain’s 
talent for lively and amusing description, is to 
dip at hazard into the book. What have we 
here? It is a picture of Naples, at Christmas- 
tide :— 

Throughout all the old town of Naples, and even en- 
croaching on the pride of the pickpockets and the 
Neapolitans, the Strada Toledo, are shops set out in 
the highways, markets at every corner, stolen trees or 
branches, with rags dangling to them at every booth, 
with the sure accompaniment of the strange exhibition 
in a market of a firework shop. It is strange that, in 
a country where an explosion might be expected every 
day, the government should sanction the public sale of 
fireworks, and allow them to be used at any time in 
the public streets, hurled from the windows of the 
houses, or exploded in the centre of the streets, to the, 
no small consternation of the timid, to the imminent 
danger of female dresses, and of the rash horseman 
who ventures near the boys, or the carridge which 
drawls at a foot-pace through the mob. Every brat 
who can beg, borrow, or steal a few tornesi or grani, 
spends it in fireworks or the lottery; and the whole 
city, from the time the night begins, seems one eternal 
fizz and repetition of detonations, which might very 
easily be mistaken for single firing of a regiment of 
the line ; whilst, between the common pops of the 
squibs and crackers, the louder kind of artillery noise 
of the maschi, which is exploded by a fuse (and is 
sometimes a mass of powder enveloped in twine, and 
resembling exactly a ball of whipeord as sold in 
England), shakes the windows in the vicinity. 

The traveller, having been assailed with the shrieks 
and cries in the Chiaja, where the open space allows 
free vent to the voices and the fireworks, arrives at the 
Largo St. Catarina; and, in a moment, he is in the midst 
of bags, baskets, tubs, and donkeys before mentioned, 
Here, with stentorian lungs, roars the fisherman, his 
scales in his hand, and his basket of eels and other 
fish at his feet, in the purest Neapolitan, “ Il capitone 
fische a 36 ran u ruotolo,i che bella cosa 36 ran u 
ruotolo, 36 ran u ruotolo!” which, in Italian, means, 
“Tl capitone fresco a 36 grano il rotolo,o che bella 
cosa.” 

“T purtual i zucchere quatt a gra, novecalle a nu 
tornese,” shouts the vendor of oranges; and shout he 
might in vain, if the oranges themselves did not attest 
his sale; for who, with ears accustomed to the Lingua 
Toscana in Bocca Romana, would ever imagine the 
above jargon to mean, “I portugalli dolci quattro a 
grana, nove calli, e un tornese ?” 

Bang goes a firework under the feet; here a donkey 
brays. Harh! harh! smack goes the whip. “I che 
zeppoli chien i zogu e pepe!” roars the Zeppolainolo, 
who, with his table and cakes, and with the host of boys 
who bet upon their respective address to divide the 
cakes exactly in half, and who have to pay if they do 
not succeed, occupies a decent space. 

“ Che bel sorbetto,” cries the sorbettiere, who holds 
out the tempting ice in a kind of egg-cup, and, en- 
seconced in a corner, has his ice-pail and bucket in 
security. Hark to the shriller sound of the woman 
who strives to be heard amidst the storm, and succeeds, 
her fish by her side, and she seated, wet as the place 
may be: “Pollanché, Pollanché, i che belle Pollanché,” 
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Crack, craek, fizz, fizz, bomb, bomb, “ Avante, avante 
a di Dio, seupill e scopa, sapo, saponar.” A 

urly-burly tempest of words, a squabble, fierce ges- 
ticulations shout, out shouting the shout, a shrill shriek, 
and there is but a faint outline of this market. 

We have spoken of Captain Chamier's hu- 
mour, which is generally of that quaint, caustic 
kind, which we are able really to appreciate. 
We can even pardon, with a smile, the frequent 
recurrence of certain pet jokes, such as the 
aneedote of the midshipman’s “one foot ahead 
aud two astern,” which has more than once to 
do duty, as illustrative of the slippery process 
of walking on the glaciers of Switzerland. But 
there are jokes upon certain subjects which 
weary and render impatient when repeated, with 
unwearied gusto on the part of the author, but 
with a tiresome effect upon the reader,—hike a 
“ catchword ” over-used in a dramatic character. 
We allude to the jocose sneers against the ob- 
servances of the Roman Catholic religion,— 
pardonable to most, and pleasant withal, when 
discreetly used as seasoning to an entertaining 
book written for Protestant English readers, 
but terribly palling upon even the strongest 
appetite for satirical slaps at another creed, 
when interlarded, almost page by page, through- 
out three long volumes. We should be seriously 
disturbed in our equanimity were we to be com- 
pelled to go again through the book, in order to 
make an account of the number of times the 
captain informs us that he repeated so many 
aves and so many paters, before such or such a 
cross, and expected thereby to obtain so many 
days’ (or even plenary) indulgence, and be fresh 
for any amount of sin. Now, if this little piece 
of practical irony was really enacted by the captain 
as often as he tells us, he must have lost a con- 
siderable quantity of time in the performance 
of a mockery, in another tongue, of certain forms 
of his own religion. If, as we are more charitably 
disposed to suppose, he only imagines, as a piece 
of caustic humour, the ironical ceremony, then 
the joke becomes, from its continual repetition, 
a sadly-wearying mistake. 

Captain Chamier, however, has evidently two 
great passions, far more genuine in their work- 
ing w his book than his assumed unsenti- 
mentalism. These are a hatred to the Roman 
Catholic religion, which he covers with a veil of 
contemptuous banter, and a horror of the pre- 
sent government of France, in which he more 
openly indulges, whenever his text will afford 
him the slightest occasion. Upon the latter 


topic, some of his bursts of anger are amusing, 
from the manner in which they unexpectedly 
break upon us. Apropos of Neopolitan asylums 
for lunatics, he says of the French :— 

They have talked themselves into the belief that they 
are the most civilized and finest nation of the globe ; and, 
when the Moniteur adds that, in conjunction with Eng- 


land, they are fighting for civilization and freedom, and 
they actually believe it, they never look athome. Nea- 
politans might as well talk in the same strain, if they, 
like Piedmont, are rash enough to join in the war, and 
declare —~ go forth to fight for civilization and freedom. 
Voltaire called the world a mountain of mud—a moun- 
tain of humbug would be a far better name. 

But the former passion, by its wearisome 
repetition, positively threatens to spoil a book 
otherwise so entertaining and so recommendable. 
In this spirit a very large portion of the first 
volume is occupied by a very lengthy account of 
who St. Januarius was or was not; what he did 
or did not; how he was adored by the Neapo- 
litans, deposed from favour, and restored—all for 
the sake of proving that the saint was a “hum- 
bug ;” that the miracle of the liquification of 
his blood is an imposture ; and that his Neapo- 
litan devotees wallow in the foulest mud of 
superstitions ignorance. Now, the length to 
which a comparatively uninteresting subject is 
spun out is so out of all proportion, as seriously 
to compromise the value of an otherwise charm- 
ing work; and the reader gets horribly wearied 
by riding double with the captain his rough- 
trotting hobby. In the same spirit, also, after 
a comparatively very brief account of Rome, 
more than one hundred pages of the third 
volume are devoted to the history of the un- 
happy Beatrice Cenci. In this case, however, 
the subject is far more interesting. Although 
the tale has been often told, it can be read 
again with fascination, when told, as Captain 
Chamier tells it to us, in the spirit and with 
the art of a practised romance writer, although 
never swerving from the strictly historical 
details of this miserable story. Nor do we 
quarrel with the author for his attempt to prove, 
by all the powers of reasoning of a noble- 
hearted advocate upon the facts of the case, 
the innocence of Beatrice of all complicity in 
the murder of her father. We accompany the 
able and enthusiastic pleader throughout the 
pages devoted to this history with the deepest 
interest ; but we own we are rather indignant 
to find, at the conclusion, that, in our spell- 
bound course through these exciting pages, we 
have only been unconsciously riding the cap- 
tain’s hobby with him once more, and that the 
whole exoneration of this unhappy lady, of 
whose connivance in the tragedy no historians, 
either Catholic or Protestant, we believe, have 
doubted, is not conducted in the genuine spirit 
of chivalry, to defend the character of a deeply- 
injured female, but simply to prove that 
Clement VII., who signed her condemnation, 
was a monster of cruelty, and to fling another 
unnecessary stone at the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of the infallibility of popes. 

It is of the overladen quantity of the author's 
sarcasm alone that we complain. ‘The follow: 
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ing story we admit to be a fair mark for his 
satire :— 

A very clever, amusing, and eccentric man took an 
apartment in Castellamare, having for an atttendant a 
very sharp, active, little body of a maid. In the salon 
of this apartment there was a small figure of the Vir- 
gin, carefully imprisoned in a glass to keep the dust 
off her shoes, and restrain her in her proper place. 
My friend was of a very inventive and creative genius, 
and always ready to make the most of any idea. 
One morning, the maid, as usual, brought in his 
coffee; and, the devil having suggested some amuse- 
ment, my friend said, “I must leave your apartment 
immediately.” 

“ Why ?” asked the servant. 

“Because I am disturbed of a night, and cannot 
sleep ; and it is all owing to this figure of the Virgin. 
At eleven o'clock she lifts off the glass case, gets down 
on the floor, and walks round and round the room with 
such a strange kind of light round her head, that I am 
afraid she will set fire to the bed. At daylight she 
walks up the mantle-piece, puts the glass over herself, 
and makes herself comfortable for the day.” ; 

“Jesu Maria!” said the maid, dropping the coffee, 
and making a bolt from the room. 

A calm of a short duration succeeded the smash of 
the cup and saucer, and the exit of the maid with the 
profane ejaculation, when a noise in the street excited 
some attention. It was merely what is very common 
in these parts—a kind of a procession of priests with a 
crucifix ; but the procession stopped at the house, and 
the maid, leading the way, ushered into the room the 
whole of the clergy, who came to hear evidence of the 
miracle, and to act accordingly. 

Oo this solemn occasion, had the report been from 
a Catholic, it would have required much confirmation. 
Not that I mean to say Catholics will tell more lies than 
their neighbours; but, when the religious fervour is 
upon them, they seldom see or hear correctly; they 
have a sacred mist before their eyes, and their ears are 
dulled to all doubts. But here was a miracle plain 
enough, and attested by a beretic, or perhaps a 
pagan, or a person who had seen so much that 
he believed very little. If he had declared the 
anecdote a mere invention to mystify the maid, he 
would have raised up all the ecclesiastics against 
him; so, keeping a very steady countenance, he re- 
lated what he had told the maid; and, having ab- 
stained from the least smile, although, as he told me, 
he had the greatest inclination to burst into laughing, 
confirmed the miracle. 

No sooner said than done. Proper genuflexions, 
innumerable signs of the cross, raising of hands 
followed; the glass was lifted, the doll sprinkled with 
holy water, and a thousand prayers were offered up to 
this obambulatory Virgin. The priests retired; but the 
crowd in . Every soul came to. beg the protection 
of this image, money was left to dress her more re- 
spectably, and presents were offered ather shrine. To 
get rid of this annoyance, and to render the saint 
more accessible, it was agreed thatthe holy lady should 
be removed to the ground floor, where she became a 


very valuable acquisition to her owner; so valuable, 


indeed, that the church thought proper to possess 
her; and there she is to this day, worshipped and 
remuner 

There is so much to recommend in this work, 
both in the way of information and _ lively 
description, that we are unwilling to overlook 
its many merits, on the one hand; we are un- 
able, on the other, to point them out in such 


‘detail as we should desire, A large portion of 


the third yolume is filled with an account of the 
captain's travels in Sicily. This account gives 
us a succinct history of the country, many varied 
and graphic pictures of most parts of the 
island, and a quantity of valuable hints to future 
travellers. ‘The pages relative to Milan may 
also be read with great advantage; and we 
cannot refrain from extracting a description of 
the present state of that city—too true, we fear, 
under the present rule of our doubtful allies, 
the Austrians :— 

Before 1848, the Corso was so crowded with carriages, 
and so encumbered with foot passengers, that soldiers 
and police were placed to prevent accidents; now, the 
rattle of a carriage is almost unheard, and the hum of 
the busy multitude subsided into a low, indistinct 
murmur. ‘There is no shout of liveliness, no noisy 
exultation ; but the young and the old have a weight 
on their spirits, and a fear in their hearts. 

The palaces of the great are turned into hospitals for 
the worst disorders. The nobles have forsaken the 
city, and leave their residences closed. ‘The theatres 
and churhes are almost unfrequented ; and both amuse- 
ment and religion seem erushed. ‘The stagnation of 
trade, and the perfect air of misery and desolation in 
all the streets but the Corso and one or two others, 
contrasted with the stirring energy of Geneva, its bustle 
and activity, may well cause a comparison between a 
free government, where the citizen need not fear a 
voluntary loan made a forced one by the bayonet, or go 
to his bed without the apprehension that the morrow 
may light him to a prison and his straw. No man can 
imagine the desolation of Milan. 

It is in the portion of the work devoted to 
Naples that we feel, however, the strongest desire 
to extract. No city in the world presents such 
ever-shifting patterns of the brightest, gaudiest 
colours in kaleidoscopic fashion; and these shift- 
ing, dazzling forms of the picturesque the cap- 
tain places before us in the liveliest daguerreo- 
typed pictures. But, like some fair young 
damsel in a jeweller’s shop, we are too much 
taken by all, to know how to choose this or that 
of the tempting articles. We can only recom- 
mend our readers to the chapter (Vol. IL, 
chapter i.) on the Court and Palaces of Naples ; 
the lively account of the Baciamano, or “ hand- 
kiss” of royalty; the court festivities and 
masked balls ; and then to the immediate con- 
trast conveyed in the “prisons of Naples” and 
the political prisoners who swarm in their dun- 
geons ; and, when their hearts have been wrung 
by these sad pages, let them goon to chapters 
so full of graphic colour on the streets of 
Naples ; the lotteries; the state of Neopolitan 
society ; and the superstition of the Jattatura, or 
Evil Eye, which, of course, the bold captain 
sets resolutely at defiance. Upon the admi- 
rably conducted mad-houses of Naples, the 
funeral ceremonies, and the vexations to which 
the foreigner is subjected by police, post-oftice 
authorities, and “fleecing” tradespeople, there 
are many capital pages. 

Of the petty tyrannies exercised by the first- 
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named of these numerous plagues of this Italian 
Egypt, one extract will give a slight idea :— 

You may arrive by the steamboat, and after viewing 
with delight the really splendid view of Naples, come 
to an anchor inthe port. You think, of course, proud son 
of Albion, as you are! that you are going to land: 
quite the reverse. You are going to remain on board. 
In vain you approach the gangway; there is a faithful 
servant of his majesty’s—* Aspettate, Signore,” is the 
word. The captain has gone on shore, and taken with 
him all the passports; and it does not necessarily fol- 
low that, because your passport is properly visted, you 
will be’ allowed to land at all; but, providing you are 
not upon the register of forbidden names, you may be 
handed over to the custom-house harpies after a linger- 
ing time, varying from half an hour to an hour and a 
half; and that time invariably appears the longest of 
the whole journey. Even when coming from Sicily the 
same vexatious form is observed. Before you embark, 
your passport is taken from you; and it is returned 
when you are voted sufficiently sane and loyal to land 
in King Bomba’s dominions. 

A very considerable portion of the second 
volume is filled with a lengthy paper, in many 
chapters, upon the character of modern Italy, 
and more especially the present position and 
prospects of the Neapolitan dominions. These 
pages—ably written, and interesting in many re- 
spects—are supposed to have been communicated 
to the author by a Neapolitan nobleman, who 
was unable to publish his information in his own 
country. We say “ supposed,” inasmuch as the 
circumstances under which the papers are said to 
have been conveyed into the author's hands are 
so romantic and improbable—the nobleman 
having first seen the captain at a court ball, dis- 
covered, merely by physiognomical examination, 
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that he was the man to suit the purpose, and 
forthwith confided to him the dangerous political 
manuscript—that we are inclined to suspect the 
imagination of the author of having invented a 
telling introduction to information which needed 
“no bush.” There is also such internal evi- 
dence in this pamphlet—evidence derived from 
the author's own peculiar views and style—as to 
strengthen this suspicion. Be that as it may, 
however, this sketch of modern Italian history 
is remarkable, not only from the information it 
conveys, but for the apology it offers for the 
present king of Naples personally. It de- 
scribes the king as ignorant of the excesses com- 
mitted under his name, and blinded to his posi- 
tion by his entourage. ‘I have studied the cha- 
racter of the king for many years,” says the 
writer of those pages, “ and, from my position, 
had every advantage to form a correct judg- 
ment. He has been cruelly abused by those 
who knew very little of him, and badly de- 
fended by those who knew him better.” In 
this portion of the work, the history of the 
famous Gladstone pamphlet will be read with 
interest. Captain Chamier says, in his own 
person, “ However humane was the idea which 
dictated this pamphlet, it was, to say the least, 
injudicious.” Our readers, to whom we recom- 
mend this pleasant book, must judge for them- 
selves how far the apology, with which the his- 
tory of modern Naples terminates, will bear the 
test of collateral evidence in favour of Ferdi- 
nand IT. 





The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relations to the History of Slavery, and to the Government 


of Colonies. 


Burore we proceed to examine the contents of 
this interesting and suggestive work, we will 
furnish our readers with two extracts ; the first 
explaining the peculiar phase of slavery brought 
forward in it; the second showing the object of 
it. Both are taken from the introductory re- 
marks. The first runs thus :— 

The peculiar phase of slavery that will be brought 
forward in this history is not the first and most natural 
one, in which the slave was merely the captive in war, 
“the fruit of the spear,” as he has figuratively been 
called, who lived in the house of his conqueror, and 
laboured at his lands. This system culminated amongst 
the Romans; partook of the fortunes of the Empire; 
was gradually modified by Christianity and advancing 
civilization ; declined by slow and almost imperceptible 
degrees into serfage and vassalage; and was extinct, 
or nearly so, when the second great period of slavery 
suddenly uprose. This second period was marked by 
a commercial character. The slave was no longer an 
accident of war. He had become the object of war. 


He was no longef a mere accidental subject of barter. 
He was to be sought for, to be hunted out, to be pro- 
duced ; and this change accordingly gave rise to a new 
branch of commerce, Slavery became at once a much 
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more momentous question than it ever had been; and 
thenceforth, indeed, claims for itself a history of its 
own, 


The author's object is given thus :— 


My intention in this work is to make a contribution 
to the general history of the second period of slavery, 
by giving such an account of the origin and progress 
of modern slavery, as will embrace the principal events 
which led to the subjection of the Indians of the New 
World, and to the introduction of Negro slavery in 
America and the West Indies. The work will thus be- 
come, in great part, a bistory of Spanish America; 
and, as such, will track Columbus over seas hitherto 
unsounded by mortal man, will follow the fortunes of 
Vasco Nufiez, Cortes, and Pizarro; and, through the 
mother-country—at that time the most important and 
menacing state in the world—be intimately connected 
with the perplexed affairs of European politics in the 
sixteenth century. 


The volumes recommend themselves to the 
student by their business-like appearance. The 
type is excellent ; the contents are distributed 
into books, subdivided into chapters, with mar- 
ginal notes—those great econimizersof time and 
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trouble. 
given in the original languages. 

The work cannot be called absolutely new ; 
it is based on the ‘Conquerors of the New 
World and their Bondsmen,” published seven 


In the foot-notes the quotations are 


years ago. Since that time, Mr. Helps has had 
access to ample stores of most valuable mate- 
rials, some of which exist still only in manu- 
script. The first two chapters contain a sum- 
mary of the Portuguese discoveries in Africa, 
more especially those set on foot by Prince 
Henry of Portugal, carried on by him, and 
continued by the royal family during the fifteenth 
century. These we purpose to notice first, 
since they bear on the main object of this work, 
which is, not so much to give a history of the 
Conquest of America, as to show how slavery 
. ms affected by it. Now, as slavery was the con- 
sequence of the Portuguese discoveries on the 
west coast of Africa, and of the settlements 
they made in various parts of it, it was neces- 
sary to exhibit this fact as influencing and deter- 
mining the actions of the Spanish conquerors. 
Mr. Helps does not palliate the horrors of sla- 
very ; he desires to trace it to its origin. Whence, 
then, sprang this hideous crime? or, rather, this 
continued series of crimes, which, beginning in 
the middle of the fifteenth century (1444), con- 
tinued increasing, accumulating fresh sufferings 
on the unhappy slaves, and deeper guilt on 
those who enslaved them, until the world could 
no longer endure the horrid traffic? 

Strange as it may seem to us of the present 
day, it originated in the religious motives of the 
great discoverers. They were eminently pious 
men, feeling strongly the merits and efficacy of 
communion with the Church, and the fatal con- 
sequences of not being within that communion. 
Mr. Helps says he believes this desire of theirs 
to have arisen from the conviction that their dis- 
coveries might tend to the praise and glory of God, 
and to the increase of His holy faith, &e. And he 
proves this fully. But promoters of discoverers, 
and the great discoverers themselves, were but as 
units in these voyages ; their pure gold bore a 
very small proportion to the baser metal of 
their companions. The immediate origin of the 
trade in negro slaves was the capture of some 
Moors, by the leaders of one of Prince Henry's 
expeditions. We may remark, in passing, that 
these expeditions were sent out, not only to 
make discoveries, but also to harass the Moors. 
These Moors offered, on condition of being re- 
stored to their country, to procure, in exchange 
for themselves, black slaves. This was in 1442, 
Ten negroes, some gold dust, and other articles, 
were obtained in the stead of two Moors. This 
exchange was highly gratifying to Prince Henry, 
as the negroes could be converted to the Catholic 
faith, whereas the Moors were intractable. Dur- 


ing the next year more slaves were obtained, 
and more gold dust. In 1444, a company 
of adventurers received permission from Prince 
Henry to make discoveries along the coast, 
on condition. that he should receive a fifth of 
what they procured. They returned with more 
than two hundred slaves. The prince’s share 
amounted to forty-six. It is not stated of what 
race these slaves were ; they are called simply 
Almas (souls). The historian Azurara, to whose 
Chronicle Mr. Helps refers for this and for other 
important information, describes the partition of 
these unhappy Almas of which he was an eye- 
witness. The account is much too long to be 
given here. In affecting language he portrays 
the scene—how many thousand times has this 
scene been since repeated?—of anguish and 
despair, “ when children placed in one part, 
seeing their parents in another, sprung up, and 
perseveringly fled to them; the mothers en- 
closed in their arms their children, and threw 
themselves with them on the ground, receiving 
wounds with little pity for their own flesh, so 
that their offspring might not be torn from 
them.” The close of this narration we quote :— 

The Infante was there upon a powerful horse, accom- 
panied by his people, looking out his share, but as a 
man who for his part did not care for gain, for, of the 
forty-six souls which fell to his fifth, he speedily made 
his choice, as all his principal riches were in his con- 
tentment, considering with great delight the salvation 
of those souls which before were lost. And certainly 
his thonght was not vain, for as soon as they had 
knowledge of our language, they readily became 
Christians ; and I, who have made this history in this 
volume, have seen in the town of Lagos young men 
and young women, the sons and grandsons of those 
very captives, born in this land, as good and as true 
Christians as if they had lineally descended, since the 
commencement of the Jaw of Christ, from those who 
were first baptized. 

We also append the observation which Mr. 
ITelps makes on this transaction :— 

The good Azurara wished that these captives might 
have some foresight of the things to happen after their 
death. I do not think, however, that it would have 
proved much consolation to them to have foreseen that 
they were almost the first of many millions to be dealt 
with as they had been; for, in this year, 1444, Europe 
may be said to have made a distinct beginning in the 
slave trade, henceforth to spread on all sides, like the 
waves upon stirred water, and not, like them, to become 
fainter and fainter as the circles widen. 

Widely, indeed, did this trade spread, until 
it embraced the whole circle of civilised and 
Christian states. In a short time the trade was 
reduced to a system; slaves were soon in such 
request that great expenses were incurred to 
procure them; much capital was invested in 
this branch of commerce, and large fortunes 
were made by it. It must not be forgotten 


that, at present, the only importers of slaves 

(if we except the late startling discovery made 

at New York), are the descendants of the same 
$M 
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Portuguese and Spaniards. We have dwelt at 
some length on the less important discoveries of 
the Portuguese, because we wished to show the 
state to which slavery had been brought when 
Columbus appeared on the stage. Mr. Helps 
speaks of him in these words :— 

But to return to the renowned personage of whom 
we are speaking. There was great simplicity about 
him, and much loyalty and veneration. The truly 
great are apt to believe in the of others, and 
so to be loyal in their relations here; while, for what 
is beyond here, a large measure of veneration belongs 
to them, as having a finer and more habitually present 
consciousness than most men, of something infinitely 
above what even their imaginations can compass. He 
was as magnanimous as it was possible, perhaps, for 
80 sensitive and impassioned a person to be. He was 
humane, self-denying, courteous. He had an intellect 
of that largely-inquiring kind which may remind us 
of our great English philosopher, Bacon. He was 
singularly resolute and enduring. The Spaniards 
have a word, longanimidad, which has been well applied 
in describing him, as it signifies greatness and con- 
stancy of mind in adversity. He was rapt in his de- 
signs, having a ringing for ever in his ears of great 
projects, making him deaf to much, perhaps, that 
prudence might have heeded;—one to be loved by 
those near him, and likely by his presence to inspire 
favour and respect. 

It is impossible to continue our examination 
of the remainder of these volumes on the same 
scale as we have applied to the first two chap- 
ters. The personal history of Columbus, and 
the narratives of his discoveries, and of the set- 
tlements he formed, do not materially differ 
from the received accounts. Mr. Helps has 
proved to our satisfaction that Ferdinand and 
Isabella showed the greatest humanity in every 
ease in which Almas were concerned. Their 
solicitude for the welfare of the unhappy na- 
tives of the India, which Columbus fondly ima- 
gined he had reached, is manifested in every 
rescript ; and they discouraged, to the utmost of 
their power, the removal of natives from their 
country. By far the larger portion of the 
work is occupied by the history of the several 
Conquistadores, terminated by the successful 
siege of Mexico. The outlines of these re- 
markable events are familiar to our readers: it 
is not necessary to dwell upon them. So far 
as we of the present day are concerned, these 
volumes have no practical value. They give 
the crude attempts at Colonization made by the 
Spaniards ; but they leave untouched the great 

roblem, ‘‘ How Colonies are to be governed?” 

e hoped to find some remarks, at least, upon 
this important topic ; but, in truth, there is no 
solution of this problem to be given as a formula ; 
and, as we can never have to found a new colony, 
we may well dispense with paper constitutions. 

We can see that the Spaniards had no idea 
of Colonies properly so called. They disem- 
barked on the shores of the new-found lands ; 
they terrified the natives, and awed them into 


submission ; they built a fort, and procured sup- 
plies of food from the natives, as long as these 
were either able or willing to supply it; and, 
when this failed, the settlers made expeditions 
into the surrounding country, and siezed on all 
the stores they could find. As soon as they 
were strong enough, they began their search for 
gold, committing horrible cruelties ; and when 
the natives resisted, they either killed or en- 
slaved them. Each successful foray naturally 
gave rise to another. Fresh countries were in- 
vaded, a wider field was laid open to the insa- 
tiable conquerors, until, link by link, the chain 
was forged which, for so many years, bound so 
large a portion of America to Catholic Spain. 
We are m danger, however, of neglecting Mr. 
Helps, and of doing scant justice to his 
thoughts and style. We will give our readers 
the benefit of a passage, showing how a cruel 
idol is set up and fully established, with the 
author's observation arising out of the subject :— 


The curious observer of human nature might here 
see how the shrewd and strong man imposes upon 
the credulity of the simple beings around him, till he 
becomes the wizard of his tribe,—and a kind of witch- 
craft, their religion, how the hero is honoured by those 
he has served and succoured, until they worship him 
almost as a god, and when he dies, give up to him the 
life-blood of those who were dearest to him, and whom 
he would have died to serve, how the king, a de- 
seendant probably of this hero, though perhaps a very 
unworthy one, is honoured im the same way as his 
great ancestor, until royal obsequies drink up rivers of 
human blood. 

The same observer will notice, not without a sad 
smile on his countenance, how that which was fluent 
and occasional becomes fixed, formal, and established ; 
for the savage and the semi-civilized man are essentially 
conservative ; and the cruelty which has once, on some 
great occasion, been committed in honour of the gods, 
or the heroes, or the wise men, must never more be 
pretermitted for fear of their avenging wrath. 

And this avenging wrath, how natural, from all 
they saw around them, to imagine its existence ! Look- 
ing at this world, at the terrors and difficulties within 
a man and without him, beholding the fiereeness of 
Nature,—for she has a fierce aspect, and not fiercer 
anywhere than in the New World,—what more natural 
to suppose, than that there were cruel beings to ap- 
pease ?'and then what more inevitable than that men 
should offer up to these beings the most beautiful and 
noblest creature in creation, their fellow man ? 

The gloomy cleft of superstition once entered, how 
hard to retraee the steps! One wise man, or one hero 
(alas, how little understood!) is the cause of intro- 
dueing a cruel, a barbarous, or a silly rite. How many 
heroes and how many wise men must battle for ages to 
subdue that one small item of superstition! For all 
the dread past is summoned up against them; and 
whatever is dark, fierce, stupid, or intolerant, in the 
minds of their fellow-men of the present generation, 
comes forth to fight against the few wise and heroic 
men, if any such there be, who discern the magnitude 
of the superstition. 

In considering the Conquest of the Indies, we see 
that there was urgent need of the presence of some 
greater beings than the natives, who should cancel the 
past for them, and lift these savages out of their 
homicidal ways, Accordingly, the Spaniards—them 
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selves not the least stern and fanatical of men—ap- 
peared upon the scene. 


Nor can we omit the following striking asser- 
tion, that “ there were worse savages in the Co- 
liseum at Rome than in the great temple of 
Mexico.” He has previously been speaking of 
the astounding horrors of the Mexican sacri- 
fices :-— 

Lest the reader should think that the historian is 
too assiduously apologetic for the Mexican barbarities, 
let him imagine, for a moment, that Christianity had 
arisen in the New instead of the Old World; that some 
Peruvian Columbus had led the way, from West to East, 
across the Atlantic; and that American missionaries 
had come to Rome, in the first century of the Christian 
era. Honoured by the Emperor as ambassadors from 
some “ barbarian” power, and taken in his suite to the 
Coliseum, with what intense disgust and consternation 
would these pious men have regarded all that they saw 
theref! They would have seen men torn in pieces by 
wild beasts, not for anything so respectable as super- 
stition, but simply to indulge a vile, morbid love of 
amusement, to gratify the meanest vanity, and to attain 
the basest popularity. “These spectators are indeed 
savages,” they would have exclaimed: “and behold, 
there are women, too, amongst them! No longer 
beautiful, in our eyes, are the golden palaces, the 
marble colonnades, and the countless images, admir- 
ably sculptured, which we find amongst these barbarous 
Roman people. _ Let us hasten to convert them.” 
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But the Old World has always been proud of its 
Rome, and spoken of its Romans as the masters of 
civilization. 

With this passage, to which we could find many 
equally good pendants, we will close our notice 
of Mr. Helps’ work; merely adding, that the 
reader is led on, in the most agreeable manner, 
and without the least personal trouble, from the 
first voyage of the Portuguese to the last enter- 
prize of the Spaniards, by sketch- maps laid 
down to an accurate scale, printed on the pages 
themselves. 

Those who know the labour of continually 
inspecting a map while following a traveller on 
some new route, will at once appreciate the 
value of this arrangement. One more parting 
word, testifying to our belief that Mr. Helps is 
a sound lover of truth. The more striking 
facts are quoted in the original, and put into 
notes. Many references are also made to writers 
whose works can with difficulty be procured. 
The labour of consulting and comparing dif- 
ferent histories, and the amount of hard think- 
ing necessary to produce this work, will be the 
more apparent the more closely we inspect it. 
And now we have done. 





The Wabash ; or, Adventures of an English Gentleman's Family in the Interior of America. 
Ricuarp Beste, Esq. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Or the several books lately written on America 
the most amusing is certainly Mr. Beste’s. 
Written in a lively style, entertaining as a 
novel, and containing a fair amount of informa- 
tion, it will take a tolerable position in the 
same category of books as the ‘‘ Bubbles from 
the Brunnen.” 

“The Wabash” “contains an account of the 
adventures of a family, in the rank of English 
country gentry, during their travels into what 
Europeans consider the Backwoods, or the Far 
West, of North America.” Beginning with an 
unnecessary description of the neighbourhood 
and society of Bordeaux, Mr. Beste leads us, 
together with his wife and eleven children, to 
Terre Haute, in the State of Indiana, and the 
banks of the Wabash. He starts by telling the 
reader his religion—the Roman Catholic—and 
his family circumstances. , He dwells, often 
needlessly, on his wealth and social position, 
the amount of his plate, the ages and characters 
of his children. As he discourses agreeably of 


his travels he intersperses family jokes, and 
occasionally some of his own poetic efforts. We 
think it only fair to our author to take at least 
one specimen of his talents as a poet. The lines 
are given as an extract from a family periodical, 


By J. 
1855. 


entitled the “ Bosquet de Flore,” to which 
‘‘each one contributed such thoughts and such 
ealigraphy as he or she could command.” 


Talence : 
A place in France. 
Can aught enhance 
Its beauties, or advance 
Its claims to love? What blessed chance 
Has led us through a weary country dance 
By steamer, railroad, diligence, 
To this sweet pilgrimage? Id break a lance 
With whoso said one word against the manse 
We've found in it, and make them elsewhere prance. 
But now that I've worn out this rhyming stanz- 
-A, let me hail the sweet “ Bosquet de Flore ” 
In different rhyme. Oh! may it more and more 
Endure, and sweet and sweeter grow :—a store 
Of souv'nirs of Talence that o'er and o'er 
We may recur to from whatever shore 
Shall be decreed to us ; and ne’er deplore 
Our short stay here, nor think it was a bore. 
When love and piety are at the core 
Of every heart, all earth becomes a floor 
From which the buoyant spirit learns to soar 
Aloft, and knock at heaven's half-open'd door. 
In after years, when these are “ days of yore,” 
So let us deem of them ; 
“ Heretofore,” 
Thus let us say, “ how pleasantly they wore 
Away, those weeks at Talence! Goodness, lore, 
And love were ours. Those winter mornings hoat’ 
On which we rose and hasten’d to implore 
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God's grace at church, are sweet to ponder o'er ; 
Though some were left to lie a-bed and snore. 
Oft the high road was red with swinish gore. 
Two pigs were kill’d—sometimes they slaughter'd four : 
Dogs lapp’d, and for the offal fought and tore, 
While men look'd on, stuff'd sausages, and swore. 
At Talence, too, began the ‘ Bosquet de Flore,’ 
In which we each put forth our little store 

Of wit.” . . . Dear Louie! I can write no more. 
May the good God thou truly dost adore 

Thee prosper—thee and thine for evermore! 


“ Forgive these trifles,” he continues. “ Life 
would be very dry without them.” We doubt 
whether, with stimulants such as these, life would 
become much more lively. 

We are not disposed, however, to comment 
harshly on Mr. Beste’s plan of describing “ not 
only the travels, but the thoughts, the feelings, 
the impressions ” of his family. It has certainly 
added the charm of originality to his work, al- 
though it occasionally furnishes subject for 
ridicule. 

Mr. Beste has considerable graphic powers : 
of these his description of the Niagara Falls offers 
no unfavourable example. 


The Great Horseshoe Fall was close before us. 

Nearer, nearer came the waters. 

Majestic, in the majesty with which they had re- 
covered themselves after the hurrying and chafing of the 
rapids on this the Canadian side, on—on they come; a 
peaceful, though rapid, river. The channel is here 
about half a mile broad; and onwards, onwards come the 
overflow of half the fresh waters on the globe. A rapid 
and peaceful river, on they come. Suddenly the earth, 
the solid rock-bed, fails beneath them. They spring 
forwards unsupported. The sun glances through them; 
and they gleam with hues more than any emerald bright. 
For a moment they gleam; and then down, down 
they go. A cauldron of froth and spray receives them. 
Clouds of white foam uprise from the rock-girt pit 
below, and hide whither they are gone, and what has 
become of them. But there again —lower down still— 
one hundred and sixty feet below the ledge from which 
they had sprung, there again they emerge from the 
foam-clonds; dark blue, almost angry black, thongh 
breaking occasionally into short, curling, flashing waves 
—on they go indignant; on they hurry, they roll, they 
race from the scene of their discomfiture. They dig 
themselves a channel three hundred feet deep below 
their own surface; and onwards, in that wild but nar- 
row ravine, between those close overhanging rocks, 
onwards they hurry, they roll, they race from the scene 
of their discomfiture. 

But is it all over? No; not so. Look above. 
There where ye marked them first come on majestically 
slow; there where the rock-bed, cut away in the 
centre in the shape of a segment of a circle, or of a 
horse-shoe, fails beneath them; there where trans- 
parent, emerald-green, they leaped from the precipice 
and fell down, down into the foam-cauldron below; 
there onwards, onwards still they come in their majesty; 
there they leap, there they fall. A sentiment of in- 
finitude, of eternity, oppresses the mind. Onwards 
they ever come ; down, down they ever fall. So have 


they done since the world was made ; so will they con- 
tinue to do while the world endures. 

“The voice of the Lord is upon the waters : the God 
of majesty speaketh in the thunder: the earth trem- 
bled and shook: the Lord ruleth the floods; the Lord 
is king for ever,” 


The pictures of American manners are also 
skilfully presented, although not as fresh as 
other parts of the work. The following trait 
in business is characteristic :— 


Messrs. Beebee of New York had given me, not an 
order on their correspondents here for the few thou- 
sand dollars I should want on the journey, but a 
receipt for the same, and the name of their corres- 
pondent at Cincinnati. I went to the firm, and found 
the head-partner, in a brown holland jacket and vest, 
behind the counter, chewing tobacco most vigorously, 
which he offered to me. I declined, and stood and 
watched the dexterity with which he counted over and 
examined a packet of dollar-notes which a depositor 
was handing to him. He counted and examined them 
much more rapidly than any one unhabituated to the 
business could have counted them only; and, as he 
quickly turned them over between finger and thumb, 
he threw out one, merely observing,— 

“ That’s made by the wrong man.” 

The owner of the forged note took it up without one 
word of remark. 


The notes “made by the right man” are 
worthy of attention. 


The paper money of the United States is very 
beautiful. It is for any sums from one dollar upwards— 
convertible into gold on demand at the bank thatissues 
it: hence it maintains its nominal value. I have now 
before me a note of New York, of the Manhattan 
Company. In the centre is the figure of a water god— 
I presume Father Hudson—seated on one side of a 
river: a moody, red Indian sits sadly facing him: 
above, a European face uplifts a curtain, and shows the 
river, covered with shipping moored to the quays of a 
large town in the distance. At one end of the note is 
the portrait of an Indian chief in a head-dress of cock’s 
feathers and a necklace of shells; at the other, Justice 
with her scales, and Plenty with her horn, are on each 
side of the American eagle. What could be more 
emblematic of the past and the present ? 

I have before me a New Hampshire note, which 
shows, in the centre, a beautifully engraved represents- 
tion of a railway train passing beside neat cottages and 
ploughed fields. On one side, the head of Palinuras ; 
on the other, a Plenty with cornucopia, plough, and 
wheatsheaf: a well-engraved Durham ox is at the 
bottom. Here, again, is evidence of the tastes and 
aims of the community. 

I have before me a note of a Maryland bank. Here, 
also, is a remarkably well-executed centre engraving, 
showing a group of Indians—mother and child at rest 
on one side, European children studying school-books 
and the globes on the other; both groups overshadowed 
by the broad shield, charged with the stripes and stars. 
At one end is Justice standing beside shipping and 
merchandise, and holding sword, olive branch, and 
seales; on the other is a noble figure representing 
Architecture and her tools, with a porticoed building 
in the background: at the bottom is a steam-engine in 
full work. Here, too, we have emblems of the idle past 
and of the busy present. 

Let me add that the ornamental scroll work about all 
these notes is very beautiful. 


We commend to our readers an account of 
the effects produced on a mixed audience by a 
sermon from Father Mathew. ‘We will not 
mutilate it by extract, but confine ourselves to 
subjects more exclusively national. The state 
of religion at Indianapolis certainly comes under 
this denomination, 
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Poor, Reverend Mr. Guéguen, he was in a desponding 
state! We were no longer in the go-a-head divcese 
of Cincinnati, but in the old diocese of Vincennes, 
founded by the French settlers of Louisiana, where 
French clergy and the apathy of French routine have 
to contend with American energy. Four bare brick 
walls were, indeed, roofed in for a church; but white- 
wash and plaster there was not; pavement to the 
floor there was not. There was a capital organ, but 
no one to play on it or to sing. Mr. Guéguen, himself 
of French origin, had been there for many years. 
He had himself created whatever now existed; but 
he seemed to despair of doing any more. He himself 
was living, apparently broken-hearted, in poverty and 
dirt, and the noise of the dozen children of the 
Irishman with whom he boarded. ‘The town, in- 
deed, could boast many handsome churches, hand- 
somely finished for every other denomination of 
Christians ; but the members of government and of 
the legislature met at Indianapolis, as it was the 
capital of the State; and the clergy of the several 
denominations called upon all to subscribe to their 
several funds. He had not the spirit to do this. When 
the clergy of all other denominations administered the 
Lord’s Supper in their churches, they sent round in- 
Vitation cards amongst themselves ; and they all paid 
one another the compliment of attending and partaking, 
in their several temples, in turn. This kept up a bond 
of good ake liberal kind of “communion of 
saints "—in which a Catholic priest could not join. 
Poor Mr. Guéguen! he did not say all this to me. 
Though he preached ‘an excellent sermon, he was 
a small talker; but I found out that such was his 
position relatively to the others. 


The advocates of the Maine Liquor Law would 
do well to study ‘“‘ The Wabash.” 

The law forbidding the retail of intoxicating drink 
prevailed here; and yet, a few doors from our hotel, 
a speculator was putting up a spirit shop, which was to 
be opened when the legislature met. The speculator 
had calculated that he would be informed against 
and fined about twenty times during the session ; but 
that his profits would still leave a handsome balance in 
his favour. 


Our author comments severely on the abuse, by 
Americans, of their independence. They seem 
to push it to the utmost extent. He is ex- 
tremely—and we may say with considerable 
justice—annoyed at the vulgar outbreaks of 
emancipated Irish in the unwonted position of 
being secure from starvation :— 


“ Asperius nihil est humili cum surgit in altum.” 


We cordially sympathise in the many dis- 
tresses encountered by the family of country 
gentry. 

From Indianapolis the travellers proceed, 
emigraut-like, in a wagon, purchased to convey 
the whole family, meeting misfortune and 
disaster, and making observations, often just, on 
the political institutions of the country. At 
length they arrive at Terre Haute, the utmost 
limit of their wanderings. Here sad calamities 
befal them. Mr. Beste falls dangerously ill ; 
and one of his children, a gentle little girl, is 
left to slumber in the distant land. 


On the next morning, the little coffin, made of some 


dark wood like mahogany, was lifted into a closed 
hearse on two wheels, without feathers or other 
trappings, and carried to the Catholic church. Our 
five eldest children followed in a rough-and-ready 
carriage with closed leather curtains. The omnibus 
went from the hotel, filled inside and out with boarders 
and lodgers in the house. Colonel Harrison drove his 
own rough-and-ready : a Mr, Allen, and some other of 
the inmates who possessed private carriages and horses, 
did the same. 

“ The church,” writes Lucy, “ was filled with people 
who knew us only by sight. I believe that many were 
Protestants” (all those whom I have mentioned by 
name were so); “but their behaviour was most 
exemplary. Many did not come into the church, but 
waited outside during the service, and then all followed 
us to the burial-ground, which was nearly two miles 
distant. Thus, many of this nation, who are said to 
think only of dollars and of going a-head, left their 
business during the best part of the day to follow, two 
miles to the grave, the little stranger of whom they 
knew nothing, and to show their sympathy for the 
family. Of the whole number, Colonel Harrison was 
the only one with whom we were personally acquainted. . 
Who will say that the Americans are not a kind-hearted 
people ? 


The object of the journey had been the 
choice of settlements for some of the younger 
gentlemen belonging to Mr. Beste’s nume- 
rous family. The reasons given by Mr. Beste 
for this project, and his ideas on emigration, are 
sound and suggestive. His plans were, how- 
ever, modified; and he made the best of his 
way to England. 

We will take our leave of these two pleasant 
volumes with a sketch of a Bloomer party given 
in the far West. 


Now it seems that the good ladies of Terre Haute 
were as anxious as any editor of them all to see them- 
selves in the new costume, and to decide whether it 
was as becoming as it was represented to be. About a 
score of them agreed to have dresses made according 
to the new pattern; and these were privately sent to 
Mrs. Read’s house, that they might themselves 
there, and together judge of one another’s charms. 
The arrangements were made with much mystery. 
Mrs. Read was to give a party; but the initiated ladies 
only were to be invited. On no account was a pair of 
male trousers to be admitted, 

The ladies met. ‘Twenty pair of feet, cased in the 
smallest possible shoes, attached to twenty ankles 
decked in the finest possible silk stockings, peeped 
from under twenty pair of the largest possible Turkish 
trowsers; twenty party-coloured polkas, waistcoats, and 
jackets (such as Englishwomen wore at the time— 
male attire applied to the upper woman, instead of to 
the lower) girt in twenty as small waists and as swell- 
ing busts as Terre Haute could furnish. They were 
all in high glee, and pirouetted and turned one another 
about admiringly, half regretting that they had so 
rigorously excluded every one of the male sex. The 
door opened, and Dr. Read slowly walked in. Twenty 
screams uprose from twenty blushing throats. 

“ Ladies,” said the doctor sententiously, “it is im- 
possible that you should be judges in your own cause. 
Surely gentlemen should be admitted to say how the 
new dress affects them. Well now, but you are, indeed, 
fixed up! I guess I was everlasting lucky to come in 
by chance and see you all! How all my friends will 
envy me!” 

The screams and the pirouettes were redoubled, 
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The forty shoes, the forty stockings, the twenty Turkish 
trowsers, ran and skipped about the room—some hiding 
themselves in the folds of window - curtains, some 
crouching behind the backs of sofas—till Mrs. Read 
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kindly pointed the way into her own bed-room. They 
all betook themselves there, and double-locked the 
door; while the doctor came over to the hotel, and 
told us what sport he had had. 





Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover. 
Bentley. 


We rise from a very careful perusal of Dr. 
Doran’s work with no feeling of disappointment, 
but with feelings of weariness and disgust. We 
do not doubt Dr. Doran’s abilities; we have 
seen proofs of his multifarious reading; we 
give him credit for industry, and we believe 
that he desired to do justice to the task he 
undertook ; but, after making every allowance, 
we must honestly confess our great regret that 
a writer, so lively and so observant, should 
choose such a subject; and that, having chosen 
it, he should treat it as he has. He is neither 
a biographer nor an historian. He wants the 
minuteness and delicacy of the former, and the 
breadth and dignity of the latter. We can see 
in him nothing more than a compiler, skilful 
and laborious, certainly ; but still a compiler. 
In the beginning of the third chapter of the 
life of Queen Charlotte, Dr. Doran speaks of his 
book in the following terms :— 

For the less dignified sketch of scenes and personal 
traits, the salient points in the queen’s career furnish 
more incidents. With these I have more to do, as 
being rather a story-teller than an historian, dealing 
more with anecdotes of persons than with parties and 
polities; and affording, I humbly hope, not much less 
amusement to the readers than if I had been twice as 
ambitious,—and, therewith, perhaps, infinitely more 
tedious. 

Accepting this description of himself as true, 
we say that it is a great pity that he chose this 
subject on which to display his powers. No 
future historian will have recourse to these 
volumes for materials; nor can they be read 
now with either pleasure or profit. In short, 
the work is not wanted. It would have been 
well if the author had remembered what Miss 
Strickland says in the preface to her last volume. 
Her remarks are so just that, at the risk of being 
thought tedious, we transcribe them ; for they 
contain the common sense of the matter. 

“ The ‘ Lives of the Queens of England’ necessarily 
end with the present volume, which contains the regnal 
life of Queen Anne, and concludes with her death. 
She is the last Queen of Great Britain of whom his- 
torical biography can be written; at least, consistently 
with the plan of a work based on documents, and 
illustrated with original letters and other authentic 
sources of information.” 


After a few lines, Miss Strickland adds :-— 

* Lives of the Brunswick Queens, written without the 
fullest reference to those papers” (she has been speak- 
ing of correspondence and domestic-state papers) 
“ would be an imposition on the public, as they could 
amount to nothing more than a compilation of frivolous 


By Dr. Doray. London: Richard 


1855. 
gossip, unworthy of a place in any library. In fact, 
personages so near our own times are not proper or 
popular subjects for historical investigation.” 

This opinion is, to our own minds, conclu- 
sive; but Dr. Doran may plead that he aims at 
being nothing more than a story-teller! Then, 
we ask, why should he choose to tell stories in 
which so much profligacy and moral turpitude 
are found, and in which no useful or pleasing 
information is given? Enough has been said 
on the subject itself: apart from that, we find 
much that is not pleasant in Dr. Doran’s style 
and manner. Our first cause of complaint is 
an unnecessary reference to Scripture. We 
produce an-instance or two in support of our 
assertion. In the life of Sophia Dorothea, 
speaking of the awakened feeling of tenderness 
for her in the heart of her father, the Duke of 
Zell, we read the following words :— 

He thought to eompensate for the wrong which 
he inflicted on her under the impulse of his evil 
genius, Bernstorf, by adding a codicil to his will, 
wherein the name of his daugliter is mentioned with 
an implied love which reminds one of the “ and Peter,” 
after the denial, and which told the other Apostles that 
love divine had not perished because of one poor mortal 
offence. 

May we not use a stronger word than “ un- 
necessary” in commenting on this sentence? 
The “implied love” of a father, who felt that 
he had * insanely and unnaturally oppressed ” 
his daughter, is compared to the pardoning love 
of our Saviour to Peter, who had denied him! 
Again, in the life of Queen Charlotte, we find 
this passage :— 

The aged queen consort was not pleased to have her 
* ill-humour ” registered before the world ; nor was her 
son flattered by the innuendo which was conveyed in the 
paragraph which chronicled his promise of conferring 
preferment on the Bishop of Llandaff. Dr. Watson 
died prelate of that small diocese. The chief-butler 
had forgotten Joseph and his services. 

This refers to a promise made by George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, to Dr. Watson, Bishop 
of Llandaff, that “a man of his talents should | 
never be lost to the public,” having previously 
said, “* Mind who it is that tells you so!” 

This promise was never kept; therefore, 
George IV., the King, is compared to the Chief 
Butler, and the Bishop to Joseph. We do not 
for a moment suppose that Dr. Doran meant to 
be irreverent. We are inclined to attribute such 
references to Scriptares to a rank luxuriance of 
imagination, and to an unwillingness to restrain, 
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it. It may be that he is deficient in that very 
necessary qualification for a good writer,—the 
power of blotting. To this and to carelessness 
we attribute the recurrence of very many dis- 
agreeable, and even offensive, passages, which 
we feel it our duty to point out to our readers. 
We may select the following as instances :— 

If Mr. Justice Alderson takes license to make puns 
when the court is dull and cases heavy, it may be par- 
doned a poor chronicler if he marks down in his 
record, &e. 

Again, when speaking of the Serpentine River, 
we find it stated that— 

The public health is the last thing cared for by the 
Board which is supposed to be most concerned with 
it. Were it otherwise, we might hope that a suggestion 
in the right direction would be productive of good 
results ; but he who submits to a government office any 
project tending to promote the welfare, honour, and 
glory of England, is received with as much cordiality 
as a wasp in a bee-hive; and so Caroline's Serpentine 
continues to stand, stink, and slay. 

We are tempted to ask if Dr. Doran has ever 
experienced such a reception at any “govern- 
ment office?” If not, he speaks merely from 
hearsay, or reports at second hand the diatribes 
of some public journal. We include the follow- 
ing passage amongst the disagreeable and offen- 
sive. Prince Edward, son of Frederick Prince 
of Wales, went to the evening service at the 
Magdalen in 1760. “The clergyman” (Dr. 
Dodd) — 

Who preached an eloquent and impressive sermon 
from Luke xix. 20, was, not many years after, dragged 
from Newgate to Tyburn, and there ignominionsly hung. 
How witty Walpole would have been upon him, could 
the joker have only seen a little way into futurity! 
How sarcastic he would have been upon sinners in a 
State of suspense ! 

The story ends with these words :— 

The prince, moreover, backed his opinion by leaving 
a fifty-pound note in the plate; and I hope that when 
Dr. Dodd saw it, he did not break the tenth command- 
ment. 

Setting aside the old and coarse joke of 
“sinners in a state of suspense,” we condemn 
the want of charity in the last sentence. ‘The 
instances which we have quoted are blemishes, 
to say the least of them. In fairness, however, 
to Dr. Doran, we are bound to say, and we say 
it with pleasure, that he condemns the vicious- 
ness of the characters with whom he has to 
deal in unsparing terms. 

We fear that this work will not add to Dr. 
Doran's reputation as an author. There is the 
radical defect of the subject itself, which hardly 
any skill in the management of it can compen- 
sate for. No fresh light has been thrown on 
any of the events recorded in these two volumes, 
which have been extended much beyond all 
reasonable limits. In fact, the title itself is a 
misnomer. The work might have well been 
called,—so far, at least, as the first three lives are 
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coneerned—“ The Lives of the Kings and Queens, 
&e., with an Obituary of the several Members 
of the Royal Family.” Before we proceed to 
give extracts from the work, we will quote a few 
passages, taken almost at random, as specimens of 
Dr. Doran's style, which exhibits the same smart- 
ness as his former writings; a style more suitable, 
we think, for the stage than for biography. 

The first that comes to our hand is the fol- 
lowing description of George Louis, known to 
us as George [. :— 

George Louis was not shaped for a lover. He was 
not indeed as deformed as Prince Riquet with the tuft, 
but neither was he possessed of that legendary prince's 
wit, refinement, and most winning ways. George 
Louis was mean in person and character. Epaminondas 
was little more than a dwarf; but then he was a giant 
measured by the stature of his worth. Not so this heir 
of great hopes. He was the lord of small virtues; and 
his insignificance of person was insignificant only 
because it bore not about it any manly stamp or out- 
ward promise of an inward merit. George was brave 
indeed: to none of the princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick can be denied the possession of bravery. In all 
the bloody and useless wars of the period, he had 
distinguished himself by his dauntless courage and his 
cool self-possession. T have intimated that he was not 
heroic, but I may correct the phrase. He really looked 
heroic at the head of his squadron, charging across the 
battle-field, and carrying his fringed and feathered hat 
into the very thickest of the fray, where the thunder 
was loudest, and death revelled amid the incense of 
villanons saltpetre. He did not fail, it may be added, 
in one of the characteristics of bravery,—humanity on 
the field. He had no great heart for the common 
sufferings, or the mental anguish, of others; but for a 
wounded foe he had a thorough English respect, and 
he no more dreamed of the Muscovite officers’ fashion 
of massacring the helpless wounded enemy than he did 
of the millennium. 

The following account of the visit of George 
Louis to Cambridge is a favourable example of 
the manner by which Dr. Doran fuses his re- 
collections into one mass :— . 

Among the “celebrations” of the visit of George 
Louis to this country, was the pomp of the ceremony 
which welcomed him to Cambridge. Never had the 
groves or stream of Cam been made vocal by the 
echoes of such laudation as was given and taken in this 
solemnly hilarious oceasion. ‘There was much feasting, 
which included very much drinking; and there was 
much expenditure of heavy compliment in very light 
Latin. Sealiger’s assertion, that the Germans do not 
care what wine they drink, as Jong as it is wine, nor 
what Latin they speak, as long as it is Latin, is a 
calumny. They are nice connoisseurs of both. George 
and his trio of followers, who where made doctors of 
law by the scholastic authorities, were too polite to 
criticise either. The honour, however, was hardly 
more appropriate than when a similar one was con- 
ferred, in after years, upon Blucher and the celebrated 
artillery officer, Gneisenau. “Ah!” exclaimed the 
veteran leader, “they are going to make me a doctor ; 
but it was Gneisenau that furnished all the pills.” 


In both of these a King and not a Queen is 
concerned. We must select a passage or two 
relating to a Queen; but first we give the result 
of the visit that Sophia, mother of George Louis, 
made to the Duke of Zell, father of Sophia 
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Dorothea, who had been betrothed to Prince 
Augustus of Wélfenbuttel, but who subsequently 
was compelled to marry George Louis. 

The same satisfaction was not experienced by the 
Duchess Eleanore. When she came to learn the facts, 
she burst forth in expressions of grief and indignation. 
The marriage which had now been definitely broken 
had been with her an affair of the heart,—of a mother's 
heart. It had not been less an affair of the heart,—of 
a young girl’s heart, with Sophia Dorothea; and the 
prineely lover from Woélfenbuttel had invested as much 
heart in the matter as had ever been known in German 
times, when minstrels sang of knights whose chivalry 
more than half consisted of fidelity in love. It was a 
pitiable case! There were three persons who were to 
be rendered irretrievably wretched, in order, not that 
any one might be rendered happy, but that a man, with- 
out a heart, might be made a little more spacious in 
the possession of dirt. The acres of Zell were to bring 
misery on their heiress, and every acre was to purchase 
its season of sorrow. 

We will now show Queen Caroline, wife of 
George II., describing her interview with Mr. 
Howard, who demanded to have Mrs. Howard, 
then one of the King’s favourites, and also one 
of the Queen's bedchamber women, restored to 
him. It is an extract from Lord Hervey's 


“ Memoirs.” 

Caroline’s own account of the fracas between Mrs. 
Howard and her husband is too characteristic to be 
passed over. The curious in such matters will find it 
in detail in Lord Hervey’s “Memoirs.” In this place 
it will suffice to say, that, according to Lord Hervey, 
Mr. Howard had a personal interview with the Queen. 
Caroline described the circumstances of it with great 
graphic power. At this interview he bad said, that he 
would take his wife out of Her Majesty’s coach if he 
met her in it. Caroline told him to “doit, if he dare; 
though,” she added, “ I was horribly afraid of him (for 
we were /éte a téte) all the time I was thus playing the 
bully. What added to my fear on this occasion,” said 
the Queen, “ was, that as I knew him to be so brutal, 
as well as a little mad, and seldom quite sober, so that 
I did not think it impossible but that he might throw 
me out of the window (for it was in this very room our 
interview was, and that sash then open, as it is now) ; 
but ‘as soon as I got near the door, and thought myself 
safe from being thrown out of the window, I resumed 
my grand tone of Queen, and said I would be glad to 
see who would dare to open my coach-door, and take 
out one of my servants ; knowing all the time that he 
might do so if he would, and that he could have his 
wife, and I the affront. Then I told him that my 
resolution was, positively, neither to force his wife to 
go to him, if she had no mind to it, nor to keep her if she 
had. He then said he would complain to the King ; upon 
which I again assumed my high tone, and said, the 
King had nothing to do with my servants; and, for that 
reason, he might save himself the trouble, as I was sure 
the King would give him no answer but that it was 
none of his business to concern himself with my 
family ; and, after a good deal more conversation of 
this sort (I standing close to the door all the while to 
give me courage), Mr. Howard and I bade one another 
good morning, and he withdrew.” 


We append the same Queen’s account of a 
scene in which she and Mrs. Howard were 
actresses. “In a very early period of this 
reign, she (Mrs. Howard) was required, as bed- 
chamber woman, to present a basin for the 
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Queen to wash her hands in, and to perform the 
same kneeling.” 

The etiquette was, for the basin and ewer to be set 
on the queen's table by a page of the back-stairs : the 
office of the bedchamber-woman was then to take both, 
pour out the water, set it before the Queen, and remain 
kneeling the white Her Majesty washed, of which 
refreshing ceremony the kneeling attendant was the 
only one who dared be the ocular witness. 

This service of genuflexion remained in courtly 
fashion till the death of Queen Charlotte. In the 
mean time, Mrs. Howard was by no means disposed to 
render it to Queen Caroline. The scene that ensued 
was highly amusing. On the service being demanded, 
said Caroline to Lord Hervey, “ Mrs. Howard pro- 
ceeded to tell me, with her little fierce eyes, and cheeks 
as red as your coat, that, positively, she would not do 
it; to which I made her no answer then in anger, but 
calmly, as I would have said to a naughty child:— 
‘Yes, my dear Howard, I am sure you will, I know 
youwill, Go, go: fie, for shame! Go, my good Howard ; 
we will talk of this another time. Mrs. Howard did 
come round; and I told her,” said Caroline, “I knew 
we should be good friends again, but could not help 
adding, in a little more serious voice, that I owned, of 
all my servants, I had least expected, as I had least 
deserved it, such treatment from her; when she knew 
I had held her up at a time when it was in my power, 
if I had pleased, any hour of the day, to let her drop 
through my fiagers, thus ——” 

We must now look a little more closely into 
the work, which begins with the life of Sophia 
Dorothea of Zell, wife of George I., thirty years 
of which were spent in strict seclusion in the 
Castle of Ahliden, on the banks of the Aller. 
One would imagine that such a life could be 
described in fewer than two hundred pages, 
more especially as the writer himself pithily 
remarks, “ that where little is known, little can 
be recorded.” Of that little—for the whole of 
her life may be said to be comprised in one 
sorrowful episode—her acquaintance with Ko- 
nigsmark—Dr. Doran makes the most ; for, like 
a true cyclical poet, he begins “ab ovo.” It 
would have sufficed, perhaps, to begin with the 
birth of the unhappy lady; but we are led first 
to the fountain-head of her family by these 
words of the first chapter :— 

When George the First ascended the throne of 
England, the heralds, with an alacrity at once officious 
and official, proceeded to furnish him with that sort of 
greatness without profit and without value, which it is 
part of their profession to provide for those who are 
weak enough to need it, and wealthy enough to pay 
for it. They, in other words, provided him with an 
ancestry; and they constructed that crane’s-foot roll 
which the Normans knew by the name of a “ pied de 
grue,” and which pretended, with pleasant disregard of 
proof, that His Majesty, who had few god-like virtues of 
his own, was descended from that deitied hero Woden, 
whose virtues, according to the bards, were all of a god- 
like quality. Now, George Louis of Brunswick-Lune- 
bourg, with respect to Woden, was, as Dumas remarks of 
a questionable great-grand-son of Charlemagne, “ un 
descendant bien descendu.” The two had little in com- 


mon, save lack of true-heartedness toward their wives. 

The more modest builders of ancestral pride, who 
ventured to water genealogical trees for all the branches 
of Brunswick to bud upon—before the princes of the 
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family so named ever hoped to sit in the seat of the 
Conqueror and Coeur de Lion, did not dig deeper for a 
root, or go farther for a fountain head, than into the 
Italian soil, of the year 1028. Even then, they found 
nothing more or less noble than a certain Azon @Este, 
Marquis of Tuscany, who, having little of sovereign 
about him, except his will, joined the banner of the 
Emperor Conrad, and hoped to make a fortune in 
Germany, either by cutting throats, or by subduing 
— whose owners were heiresses of unencumbered 

We find nothing that contradicts the unani- 
mous decision of all Germany, that the Electress 
Sophia Dorothea might have been imprudent 
in her intercourse with Kénigsmark, but not 
guilty; that even her imprudence was occa- 
sioned by the machinations of the Countess Von 
Platen, created Countess of Darlington. She 
was arbitrarily separated from her husband, and 
divorced by sentence of the Consistorial Court 
of Hanover in 1694. George Louis then kept 
her secluded in the Castle of Ahlden, in which 
she lived and died, under the title of the Duchess 
of Halle. Her death, which took place before 
her husband's, was notified to the English public 
by him in the Gazette, stating simply that “a 
Duchess of Halle had died at her residence, 
2nd November, 1726.” So that, although in 
truth she was Queen of England, she never 
received that title except from those who loved 
her. In justice to this most unhappy Queen 
we must add, that she solemnly protested her 
innocence when first .accused; which pro- 
testation she always renewed whenever she 
received the sacrament. Her uniform reply to 
all arguments and observations of lawyers and 
judges was, “If I am guilty, I am unworthy of 
the Prince; if I am innocent, he is unworthy 
of me.” Merely observing, that in this account 
of her life we have found nothing whatever new, 
we will conclude with Dr. Doran's just and 
forcible remark :— 

From this text she would not depart; and all the 
chicanery of all the courts of Germany could not move 
her. “At least,” said the luminaries of the law, as 
they took their way homewards, re infectd, “ at least, 

is woman may, of a surety, be convicted of obstinacy.” 
We always stigmatise as obstinate those whom we can- 
not convince. It is the only, and the poor, triumph of 
the vanquished. 

Tf the life of the last Queen affords little that 
can interest us, from the poverty of its incidents, 
the life of Cafoline Wilhelmina Dorothea, wife 
of George II., is equally wanting in interest from 
the coarseness of its incidents. In addition to 
this, Lord Hervey's ‘‘ Memoirs,” and especially 
Horace Walpole’s, must be familiar to the 
majority of our readers. Dr. Doran draws very 
largely on both these authors, fully confirming 
what he says in his introduction:— 

_ Wherever I could find an eye-witness, I have allowed 
him to s aud occasionally at some length; for I 
question if one could narrate what Ulysses saw better 
—that is, more truly—than Ulysses himself. 


A 


Truly, Ulysses has narrated so much in this 
Queen's life as to allow Dr. Doran the briefest 
possible space for his own narratives. All the 
world knows that Queen Caroline was the mother 
of Frederick Prince of Wales, the father of 
George III. It is equally well known that she 
ruled her husband by and with Sir Robert 
Walpole, to whom, on her death-bed, she be- 
queathed the king as a political legacy. It is 
also well known that both she and the King 
hated their son Frederick, with unabating and 
undying hatred. In fact, we do not find the 
merest trifle hitherto unknown which one cares 
to know. A quoi bon then the life? This alone 
we know not, nor if we could should we care to 
inquire. Nothing can be more wearisome than 
to wade through an ocean of vile anecdotes, un- 
relieved by anything noble or generous. Doubt- 
less, there were bright examples of virtue and 
genuine delicacy of feeling in the courts of the 
first two sovereigns of the House of Hanover ; 
but it is incontestable that morality was never 
at a lower ebb than in those times, and that 
the upper classes of society were guilty of the 
most systematic and abominable profligacy. It 
is absolutely painful to see the female character 
so utterly degraded as it then was; but the 
cause of this is to be found in the conduct of 
the husbands. In this respect, as in most 
others, extremes are sure to meet; and we find 
that whenever men, whether savage or civilised, 
lightly regard women, then women cease to 
regard themselves. We shall not annoy our 
readers, or offend against decency, by tran- 
scribing any of the anecdotes and narrations 
that depict more especially the manners and 
habits of the days of Queen Caroline. We will 
quote Dr. Doran’s opinion of her religious 
character. 

Much has been said, and many opposite conclusions 
drawn, as to the religious character of Caroline. In 
our days, such a woman would not be allowed to wear 
the reputation of being religions. In her days, she 
may with more justice have been considered so. And 
yet she was far below a standard of much elevation. 
When we hear her boasting, or rather asserting, as 
convinced of the fact, that “she had made it the 
business of her life to discharge her duty to God and 
man in the best manner she was able,” we huve no 
very favourable picture of her humility ; though at the 
same time we may acquit her of hypocrisy. 

Her queenly character he describes in the 
following words, with which we end our notice 
of her life — : 

She was agreeable in the circle of social, and she 
not merely aimed at but achieved greatness in public, 
life. She was as great a queen as queen could become 
in England, under the circumstances in which she was 
placed. Without any constitutional right, she ruled 
the country with such wisdom that her right always 
seemed to rest on a constitutional basis. 

The accession of George III. to the throne, 
and his marriage with the Princess Charlotte 
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Sophia of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, wrought a 
marvellous change in the tone of manners, 
which, operating first on the higher ranks of 
society, influenced, by degrees, the very lowest 
of the people. For this change we are mdebted 
to the domestic virtues of both the King and the 
Queen. Henceforward vice dared not stalk 
abroad. ‘The court was not merely decorous, 
but virtuous. We seem to have passed at a 
bound over a gulf that had long separated 
darkness from light. 

But it is not our intention to dwell on the life 
and character of Queen Charlotte, simply because 


the remembrance of them has not yet faded in 
those who were born during her lifetime; and 
because younger persons can find authentic 
records of her without recourse to these volumes, 
wherein the evil predominates so largely over 
the good. Here we would gladly bring our 
notice to a conclusion ; but it is impossible not 
to express our unfeigned regret—nay, more, our 
indignation—that Dr. Doran has thought it 
advisable to reprint all the abominations con- 
nected with the life of Caroline of Brunswick. 
For this offence against the better feelings of 
our nature we can find no excuse. 
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Tere are two ways in which knowledge may 
be communicated or obtained; one through 
the eye, the other through the ear. The former 
is the more agreeable mode, the latter the more 
tedious. The probability of its being remembered 
is, perhaps, rather in favour of ocular than of 
auricular instruction; while, without doubt, the 
best possible means of acquiring any information 
is by the simultaneous exercise of both senses. 
Hence has arisen the demand for illustrated 
editions of so many works. An engraving of a 
scene described gives a far more lasting im- 
pression of the circumstances of the case than 
the most vivid description, because the latter 
details them bit by bit, whilst the picture presents 
them all, or nearly all, at once ; consequently, 
the exercise of the comprehensive powers is 
limited to an exceedingly small space of time, 
instead of being prolonged until the extension 
becomes wearisome. 

While into some works it would be almost 
impossible to introduce any kind of illustration, 
even of the class found in a certain amusing 
edition of the Latin Grammar, there are, on the 
other hand, many books which require to be 
illustrated before they are of much use as works 
of instruction, and which, without illustrations, 
will never be considered worth opening as 
books of amusement, Of this kind are those 
treating of any branch of Natural History. 
If no pretty pictures adorn their pages, they are 


only touched by scientific students, who are 
searcely yet numerous enough—with regret we 
say it—to make the publication of it worth the 
while of those best qualified to give information. 
One who has sound information to communicate 
will not consent to associate his name with engrav- 
ings of an inferior description. Good engravings 
are expensive; and hence it is that good plates 
and trustworthy text are almost incompatible 
with moderate prices. From this cause has 
arisen the publication of many works containing 
bad engravings and incorrect information, on 
the principle, we presume, that “half a loaf is 
better than no bread ;” a principle to which we 
subscribe, provided the said half loaf is not 
poisoned. But if we find any one kind of food 
adulterated to an injurious extent, whether 
ventral or mental, we think it our duty to 
expose it, and to recommend total abstinence 
from it, in favour of purer food of the same or 
of some other description. 

The vast improvements introduced in the 
different modes of illustration during the 
last few years, have placed within the reach 
of the intelligent middle classes, and even 
of the poor, many sound, useful works upon 
Natural History, which would previously have 
been far beyond their means. This observa- 
tion applies, perhaps, equally to all branches, 
but certainly to none more than to Ferns. The 
growing taste for their study has called into 
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existence several well-illustrated books by men 
of scientific ability ; and we propose to give 
sketches of their contents, and thus to make it 
more easy to answer the oft-repeated question, 
“‘ Which is the best book upon Ferns?” 

Persons who collect Ferns have not all the 
same object in so doing. Some collect them be- 
cause they admire their delicate hues and graceful 
habits. They bring them home and dry them, 
as mementoes of the pleasures they afforded 
when alive, and of the places where those 
pleasurable emotions were excited. Some 
collect them for the same reasons, and endeavour 
to render them constant objects of admira- 
tion by transplanting them to their gardens, 
and attempting their cultivation. Some— 
whether collectors of living or dried specimens, 
or both—are desirous of knowing, also, their 
names, and of being able to distinguish one 
kind from another; and some few study them 
closely and microscopically in their wild, culti- 
vated, and dried states, with a view to the 
determination of their affinities and classi- 
fication. 

It is a common mistake, made by those who 
have not paid much attention to Natural History, 
to suppose that the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms approach each other at the point 
of the highest vegetable and the lowest animal ; 
the truth being that the two kingdoms appear 
to unite in the lowest forms of each, it having 
long been a disputed point whether sponges 
were animal or vegetable productions; and, 
though they have been handed over to the 
care of the zoologists, it was only to give 
place to still more questionable groups,—the 
Diatomacee and others,—about which zoolo- 
gists and botanists are still fighting for posses- 
sion. One great cause of difficulty in determin- 
ing the characters of any of the lower plants or 
animals, is the great similarity which different 
species exhibit in their immature stages. 
Amongst the higher organizations this difficulty 
does not exist. A cow, a monkey, and a horse 
can be distinguished from each other at any 
age; so can a thistle, an oak, and a tulip; but, 
with creatures of low organization, it is very 
different. 

Amongst plants, Ferns stand at the head of 
‘the “lower division,” as schoolboys would 
phrase it; and with them begin difficulties in 
discrimination unknown amongst flowering- 
plants. The absence of any flowers, and even 
of leaves, in the true sense of the word, 
renders it necessary to adopt a different 
system of classification. A fresh set of words, 
explanatory of the parts, has to be coined; and 
a knowledge of the flowering-plants is scarcely 
more useful, in taking up the study of the 
flowerless plants, than an acquaintance with any 
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branch of Zoology. The points of difference in 
Ferns require to be much more closely examined 
and attentively considered than those which 
distinguish higher plants; partly because they 
are so small, but principally because the amount 
of difference is so trifling. 

Those who can readily describe a Seoeeae: 
plant have imagined that they are equally able 
to givea good description of a Fern ; and hence 
the chaos of confusion which has existed about 
their names. We give a list of the names by 
which Ferns are designated by various writers, 
as much to show the extent to which the con- 
fusion still prevails, and, consequently, the 
wide field open to an attentive observer in 
clearing up existing differences, as to give to 
those who possess but one of these works the 
means of identifying a plant which may be sent 
to them under a name which does not occur in 
their work. 

In this table we have adopted the same order 
of arrangement used by Mr. Moore; and we 
have only mentioned varieties where some of 
these authors consider them to be distinct 
species. A line is devoted to each plant, and 
gives the names applied to it in each work ; and, 
where an author considers the plant to be only 
a variety of another plant, the name by which 
he designates the variety is put in italics, and 
immediately follows the species of which he 
considers it to be a variety. To have given all 
the varieties would have been to fill several 
pages; for in one work we find seventeen 
named varieties of the common Polypody, seven- 
teen of the Angular Shield Fern, and fourteen 
of the Male Fern. 

This naming of every variation is carried: to 
an absurd extent, not even being of use to the 
Fern cultivator, unless he takes the greatest 
possible care to preserve the plant in the same 
relative circumstances, in the absence of which 
a Fern will throw up different fronds in different 
years, or even in the same season. 

This disagreement amongst authors is at- 
tributable mainly to the difference of opinion 
upon the bases of classification, and also, 
especially, to the careless way in which the 
original descriptions were worded. Of few can 
it be said, as Professor Edward Forbes said of 
Colonel Montague, “‘ He was a forward-looking 
philosopher. He spoke of every creature as if 
one exceeding like it, yet different from it, 
would be washed up by the waves next tide. 
There is no question about the identity of any 
creature he described.” On the contrary, the 
definitions of genera and species of Ferns have 
often been so sketchy and general, that their 
limits were by no means clear and well-defined ; 
consequently, they have been twisted to suit the 
views of various writers. 
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» alpina be hyperborea hyperborea 
fragilis Crereevnans bngilie CysTorTEris fragilis 
dentata dentata dentata 
Dickieana Dickieana 
alpina BA alpina ” alpina 
” montana ” montana montana 
PotysticHum Lonchitis Potysticuum Lonchitis PotysticHum Lonchitis 
” an ” 
P- aculeatum pa aculeatum ps aculeatum 
lobatum lobatum lobatum 
Lastrea Thelypteris Lastrea Thelypteris LasTREA ae re 
- ris »  Oreopteris » Oveopteris 
we Filix-mas »  Filix-mas »  Filix-mas 
— ‘ste “et 
. ” ” rigi a 
 eristata .: stata » — eristata 
uliginosa uliginosa 
»  Spinosa »  Spinulosa spinulosa 
tad multiflora »  dilatata - ilatata 
collina collina collina 
» maculata maculata 
glandulosa 
Fonisecii »  Fenisecii Feenisecii 
AspLentum Filix-femina Aruyrium Filix-femina Arnynrom Filix- foemina 
converum a Rheticum 
» fontanum Asprentum fontanum AsPLENIUM fontanum 
ms ; > lanceolatum a lanceolatum 
»  Adiantum-nigrum bs Adiantum-nigrum »  Adiantum-nigrum 
acutum acutum acutum 
A. marinum A, marinum - marinum 
»  Trichomanes te Trichomanes »  ‘Trichomanes 
»  Viride © ide ee iri 
»  Buta-muraria a Ruta-muraria » Ruta-muraria 
~ Germanicum ne Germanicum im Germanicum 
* septentrionale septentrionale septentrionale 
ScoLOPENDRIUM vulgare ScovorExparva vulgare ScoLoPeNDRIUM vulgare 
CrrTeracs# officinarum CETERACH officinarum CETERACH officinarum 
Loman spicant BLecHNum spicant BLECHNUM spicant 
Prenis aquilina PreRIs aq Prents aquilina 
Aprantum Capillus-Veneris Apusroe Capillus.Veneris Apraytum Capillus-Veneris 
TricHOMANES radicans TRICHOMANES radicans TricHoMANEs radicans 
HyYMENOPHYLLUM Tunbridgense HymMenopuyiium Tunbridgense HyMENoPHYLLUM Tunbridgense 
Wilsoni ” unilaterale ” unilaterale 
Osmunpa "regalis Osmunpa regalis Osmunpa regalis 
Borrycuium lunaria Borrycuivm lunaria Borrycuivum lunaria 
OpHiocLossum vulgatum OPpHi0GLossum vulgatum OrHiocLossum vulgatum 
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1854. 
Newman's History. 


1855, 
Francis’s Analysis. 


1855. 
Johnson and Sowerby. 





CTENOPTERIS vulgaris 
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» Dryopteris 

Robertianum 
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” flexile 
ALLosorus pire 
Gymnocramma leptophylla 
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e Dickieana 


a myrrhidifolium 
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” angulare 
nm aculeatum 
lobatum 
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affinis 
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® Callipteris 
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° spinosum 
9 multifiorum 
9 collinum 
” glandulosum 
Fenisecii 
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convexum 


Asprentum lanceolatum 
és Adiantum-nigrum 


9 acutum 
e marinum 
pe Trichomanes 
viride 
Awesrum Ruta-muraria 
»  Germanicum 


” tentrionale 
PHYLLITIS 5 Seolopendrium 
NororePeum Ceterach 
BLEcHNvum spicant 
Evpreris aquilina 
Aprantum Capillus-Veneris 
TRICHOMANES radicans 
Hymenopuyiium Tunbridgense 
” unilaterale 
Osmunpa regalis 
Borrycutum lunaria 

rutaceum 
OpHtocLossum vulgatum 
-” Lusitanicum 





Potypopium vulgare 
- Phegopteris 
® Dryopteris 
yi caleareum 


” alpestre 
ile 


CRYPTOGRAMMA Crispa 
Gymnocram™a leptophylla 
Woopsia Ilvensis 
»  hyperborea 
CysToPrerts fragilis 
dentata 
Dickieana 
» alpina 
” montana 
Asprprum Lonchitis 


} »  aculeatum 


»  lobatum 

»  Thelypteris 

»  Oreopteris 

»  Filix-mas 
erosa 

~ idum 

»  ¢cristatum 


de inulosum 
” ilatatum 


recurvum 
AsPLentum Filix-foemina 
Rheticum 
ps fontanum 
os lanceolatum 
a Adiantum-nigrum 
acutum 
e marinum 
a Trichomanes 
a viride 
1 Ruta-muraria 
” alternifolium 
septentrionale 
ScoLopENDRIUM vulgare 
Grammitis Ceterach 
Briecunum boreale 
Prerts aquilina 
Aprantum Capillus-Veneris 
TRICHOMANES brevisetum 
HyMeENoPayiium Tunbridgense 
- Wilsoni 
Osmunpa regalis 
Bortrycuivum lunaria 
rutaceum 
OrntocLossum vulgatum 
Lusitanicum 





PoLypoprum vulgare 
a Phegopteris 
~ Dryopteris 
a calcareum 
alpestre 
flezile. 
ALLOsORUS crispus 
Gymnooramma leptophylla 
Woopsta Ilvensis 


me alpina 
0 montana 
Potysticaum Lonchitis 
” angulare 
e aculeatum 
lobutum 
Lastrea Thelypteris 
»  Oreopteris 
»  Filix-mas 
incisa 
» — Tigida 
e cristata 


»  Spinulosa 
»  dilatata 


Fenisecii 
ATHyRIUM Filix-foemina 
convezum 
AspLentum fontanum 
aie lanceolatum 
* Adiantum-nigrum 
acutum 


a marinum 

a Trichomanes 

a viride 

Fa Ruta-muraria 

* parece 

septentri e 

ScoLoPENDRIUM vulgare 
CEeTERACH officinarum 
Buiecunvum boreale 
Prerts aquilina 
ADIANTUM Snewine Verena 
TRICHOMANES 
HyMENOPHYLLUM Tunbridgensa 


rutaceum 
OrrocLossum vulgatum 
Lusitanicum 








The qualifications of a complete Fern book, 
are these. It should contain :— 

Ist. A clear and simple explanation of what 
a Fern is, and how it may be distinguished 
from any other group of plants. 

2nd. A minute account of its structure ;— 
mentioriing the root, stem, leaves or fronds, 
skifi, hairs of scales, organs of frictification 
and reproduction, &e. 

Srd. A ition of its mode of growth, 
and of the action of those parts of the plant 
concerned in preserving its existence, and of 
those which instre the preservation of its 
kind—(in techtiical pliraseology, the functions 
of vegetation and of repiodtution). 

4th. A tabular statement of the generic dif- 
ferences. 

5th. A detailed description of the important 
characters of each genus in its order; and 
accompanying each theie should be a concise 
technical abstract of it. 

6th. A tabular statement of the differences 
which distitiguish the species contained in it. 

7th. A detailed aeeount of each species in its 
order ; a concise technical abstract of the same; 
and q description of the principal varieties, if any. 

8th. A list of the other names by which the 
same Fern has been knéwn; of the works in 
which it is described under those respective 
names ; and of the works which contain figures 
of it and its vafieties. 

9th. A list of the localities in the British 
Islands where it oceurs. 

10th. A shott notice of its distribution over 
other countriés. 

llth. A feféreiee to any médicinal or eco- 
nomic properties which it may possess. 

12th. An aeeount of the treatment essential 
to its proet etiltivation ;—mentioning the 
effects of soil, temperature, situation, aspéct, 
shelter or exposure, sun-light or shade, humidity 
or drought, ventilation, drainage, &c. 

15th. Diteetiotis for forming a collection of 
dried s q 

14th. General remarks upon any of the fore- 
going subjects, or tipon any others of interest 
in connexion with the species, 

15th. A good, illustrated glossary. 

16th. A copious index. 

So much for the letter-press ; and now a word 
or two about the illustrations. 

Ist. The habit of growth of the Fern. This 
it is desitable te show, though it is not in all 
cases necessary: it is desirablé, because soil, 
climate, and situation often altet the habit of a 
Fern ; and it is necessary, in certhin cases, where 
in the wild state the habit is the most conspicuous 
difference between two species. Perhaps we 
ought to explain that by the habit of growth 
of a Fern, we mean the appearance which a 
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photograph of it would present, if taken when 
all other herbage had been removed from its 
vicinity. Such a picture would give the ri- 
gidity or curvature of the adult fronds, and of 
the immature fronds at various stages, as well 
as their position relative to the ground, to the 
stem, and to each other. 

Qnd. The adult frond. When a difference 
exists between the barren and the fertile fronds, 
it is necessary to give engravings of both of 
them; but where there is to important distin- 
guishing character between them, it is sufficient 
to give an engraving of the under side of an 
adult frond which has the matured fructification 
upon it. This will show the form of the margin 
of the frond ; whether simply divided into lobes, 
or pinme, or still further divided into pinnules, 
with a more or less toothed or lobed edge. 

8rd. The varieties of the adult frond. It 
would be impossible to give engravings of all, 
for they are endless; but the leading forms 
should be illustrated to such an extent as to 
make it easy to conceive whidt the intermediate 
forms are. 

4th. The immature fronds. Unless the young 
fronds are so like the adult fronds that they 
catitiot well be considered to belong to any 
othet known or unknown species, it is desirable 
to give a gradation of fronds, showing the form 
asstittied by the seedling and >a of inter- 
tiediate age from that to the adult; of course, 
under the same limitations that we mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. 

5th. Magnified portions, whefe fecessary, to 
show the arrangement of the veins with reference 
to each other, to the sori, and to the margin; 
the form of the sorus, of the indusium, of the 
the thece, of the scales, of the bait’, and other 
parts which are too small té be séen im the 
general view of the frond. 

6th. Measurements. These should im all 
cases be given, not actually, but relatively ; that 
is to say, it should always be stated that the 
drawing is one third, (4) or five times ('), &e. 
the sizé of the object delineated. 

In the following table we have noted how far 
the works therein referred to come up to the 
requirements which we have laid down. In 
remarking that portions of works are “‘ ,” or 
“very good,” we beg distinctly to be understood 
as referring mére to the quantity than to the 
quality of the matter. No two authors seein 
to agree which are the most impottant characters 
of Ferns, and, consequently, each enlarges upon 
the point which he considers most essential to a 
correct knowledge of the plant. 

The table is confined to illustrated works 
which treat only of Ferns, or of Ferns and the 
allied plants ; and they are arranged in the order 
of the dates of their publication. 
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We will now proceed to notice these works 
more at length. 

In the year 1848, Dr. Deakin finished the 
publication called the “Florigraphia Britan- 
nica,” with engravings and descriptions of 
that portion of the 24th and last Linnean 
Class, which comprises the Ferns and allied 
plants. 

The engravings are made from a large num- 
ber of original drawings, many of them being 
magnified views of different parts of the plants. 
They are, therefore, interesting to examine ; but 
the execution of the engravings is such as to 
induce us to regard them rather in the light of 
diagrams than drawings. Considering the varia- 
tions in growth which Ferns exhibit, it being 
difficult to find two fronds of any species ex- 
actly alike, we are not prepared to say that the 
diagramatic mode of representation is objection- 
able, provided it be carefully and judiciously 
done; at the same time, the closer art imitates 
nature the more pleasing is the effect, and the 
more satisfied are we reasonably inclined to be 
with the work in our possession. 

We have no hesitation in affirming that the 
best book upon Ferns, for the use of a person 
who knows nothing about them, and who has 
not paid much attention to any of the natural 
sciences, is Moore’s “ Popular History of the 
British Ferns and the Allied Plants.” It does 
not trouble the reader with knotty points of 
specific identity, hut gives him a simple de- 
scription of each of the undisputed kinds which 
inhabit the British Islands; tells him where to 
find them ; how to distinguish and name them ; 
how to grow them; how to dry and preserve 
them; and of what use they are medicinally, 
agriculturally, and domestically. It also briefly 
explains the structure of these plants, and the 
meanings of the words used in describing them, 
and gives tables of the genera and of the species, 
ym to each the short distinguishing 
c r belonging to it. When the species 
has by this means been determined, a full 
description of it will be found in the body of 
the work, and also a coloured lithograph of a 
portion of the frond, showing the form of the 
pinnule, and the position of the veins and 
sori. Where necessary, these parts have been 
magnified ; the plates being only five-and-a- 
half inches by four-and-a-half inches, it has been 
impossible to give more than a small piece of 
the frond of the larger kinds. Neverthe, the 


part illustrated has been judiciously selected, 
and the illustrations, though not presenting 
the sharpness of an engraving, are effective and 
nicely coloured. 

Though the number of young persons who 
are commencing Natural-History pursuits by 
taking up the Ferns is very large,—so nu- 


merous as to oblige Mr. Moore to be preparing 
another edition of the last- mentioned work, 
which will shortly appear,—yet there is another 
class of students for whom Mr. Moore has 
wisely, deemed it desirable to publish a Fern 
book. We allude to those who have previously 
studied some other branch of Natural History,— 
perhaps birds, or insects, or shells, or flowering 
plants,—and for whom, therefore, a popular his- 
tory would be too elementary. These enter 
upon the subject with a certain amount of 
scientific knowledge; they have shed their 
sucking-teeth, and they must have placed before 
them food more solid than the inexperienced 
could digest. This want is supplied by 
Moore’s “Hand-book,” and by Francis’s 
“ Analysis.” 

Considering the much greater amount of 
scientific knowledge which the world at large 
possesses, as compared with the amount of 
information commonly diffused, but a few 
years ago, only amongst the most highly edu- 
cated, we are not now compelled to take such 
especial notice of elementary works as_hereto- 
fore, but congratulate ourselves on the feeling 
that, when recommending a work not entirely 
divested of all technicalities, we are introducing 
a subject upon which, at any rate, something is 
generally known. This being the case,and having 
already told our young friends what is the best 
book for them, we state, in general terms, our 
belief that the work which will communicate the 
greatest amount of information in the readiest 
way, and for the smallest price, is Moore's 
“Hand-book.” A reference to the foregoing table 
will show that we have good reason to. speak 
well of this gentleman's publications for the 
quantity of matter contained in them; and we 
can speak confidently of the dependence which 
may be placed upon it. In no other work of 
the kind are the anatomy and physiology of 
Ferns so clearly described; and it is the only 
work which gives a tabular view of specific 
resemblances and differences,—a most important 
omission, in our opinion, in other books. While 
writing, a sarcastic friend observes, that probably 
the cause of the omission may be traced to a 
certain indistinctness and confusion in the cha- 
racters of the genera and species, which set 
tabulation at defiance. If it be so, we hope 
subsequent editions will correct the defect and 
supply the deficiency. 

Francis’s “ Analysis” of this year has an 
advantage over the ‘“‘ Hand-book,” in its more 
recent publication, containing, consequently, 
notices of species found since the publication of 
the latter. The characters are concise and 
clearly expressed; and the mode of arranging 
the divisions of the subject is excellent, each 
particular division being-in a different style of 
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printing, and therefore exceedingly easy of 
reference. The extent to which the work has 
been approved of is exhibited in the fact of the 
present being the fifth edition; and that its 
popularity will continue cannot be questioned, 
the more so since this last edition has been 
edited by Mr. Arthur Henfrey, the Professor of 
Botany at King’s College, London, whese labours 
have justly earned for him the title of our most 
profound vegetable physiologist. His additions 
and corrections to the introduction of Fran- 
cis’s “‘ Analysis” render it the best description of 
the structure and functions of Ferns to be found 
in any work describing our English species. 
The absence of explanatory engravings makes 
this branch of the subject, however, less intelli- 
gible and popular in the “ Analysis” than in 
the “ Hand-book,” though the former contains 
the better and the larger quantity of information 
on the point. We cannot say much in favour 
of the engravings of the Ferns in either of 
them; but their excellence in the descriptive 
part amply makes up for this deficiency. 

We know of no completed work giving 
a more elaborate account of each species of 
Fern than that by Mr. Newman. It is, however, 
to the scientific botanist that it will be most 
acceptable, because it contains the names under 
which each Fern has been known, and the 
reasons for the changes, lists of the best figures 
of each kind, and a very full notice of all their 
localities in the British Islands, and of their 
distribution over the world, when they also 
occur abroad. To the general collector of Ferns 
it is too abstruse, confusing by the extent of 
its details, and the absence of any explanatory 
statement of the order in which the species 
are described, or of any analytical table, by 
which a Fern can be readily made out, or an 
approximation to its name obtained, without 
wading through all the descriptions in the 
book. The specific descriptions are very full, 
and contain many comparative characters, 
distinguishing nearly- allied species. The 
notes upon the culture are good, especially 
those referring to sorts difficult to grow. 

This is not the place to discuss the question 
of what are the characters by which Ferns 
should be classified, or we might be tempted 
to find fault with Mr. Newman, who, in this 
last edition of his work, has thought fit, on what 
appear to us to be very insufficient grounds, 
to dispense with old, familiar names, and to 
supply their places with new ones of his 
own coining, to divide well-established genera, 
and to raise to the rank of species plants 
generally received as mere varieties. It is, as 
we have before intimated, more fitted for an 
advanced student than for a beginner. One 
who is anxious to learn something about Ferns 
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will assuredly be disgusted with the complication 
of the subject, if some well-intentioned friend 
gives him a copy of this work; while most of 
those who have paid any attention to the 
subject cannot but regret that the author, 
really a clever naturalist, and well acquainted 
with many subjects beside Ferns, should have 
allowed an ingenious crochet to take such pos- 
session of his mind as to induce him to believe 
that its importance was sufficient to justify him 
in introducing, not only a new system of classifi- 
cation, but even new names for the Ferns, to 
the exclusion of old and well-established ones. 
The work, nevertheless, may be regarded as 
an admirable digest of British Fern lore; the 
engravings are very numerous, and _ well- 
executed; and we only wish that all the 
contents were as unexceptionable as_ the 
printing. 

The present year has been most prolific in 
Fern books. We know of no less than seven: 
two are new editions of old works, and five | 
others are additions to our library of knowledge 
upon this class of plants. It is not to be sup- 
posed that a large number of new works upon 
one subject can all contain new matter. On the 
contrary, in most, if not in all cases, it is yester- 
day’s joint warmed up again, and sent in the 
other side upwards, generally garnished in a 
different way each time—sometimes made a 
hash of. Trimmings and flavourings, not to 
mention butter and new names, go a long way . 
in tickling the appetite; but the experienced 
in such matters can, without much difficulty, 
detect the original joint, point out where the 
slices have been cut from, and explain how the 
dish before you has been made up. 

One of these new works is entitled, ‘*‘ The 
Ferns of Great Britain,” and contains a figure 
of each species by Mr. J. E. Sowerby, the 
proprietor of ‘“Sowerby’s English Botany,” 
with descriptions by Mr. C. Johnson. In the 
letter-press we have failed to find any particu- 
larly new information; and the plates remind 
us much of those in ‘“Sowerby’s English 
Botany,” with one or two added to illustrate the 
species discovered since the publication of that 
work. Nevertheless, the book is a useful one, 
inasmuch as many will be disposed to purchase 
it for its coloured plates, when they would not 
care to possess a work with plain engravings ; 
besides which, the plates are really above 
average excellence, and give to the uninitiated 
a clearer and readier insight into the forms of 
species than most books. In this, as in all 
other Fern books, we have to lament the want 
of any statement of measurements. Thus, 
whereas the spore cases of the two species of 
Hymenophyllum differ very little in size, the 
magnified views here given would lead one to 
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believe that H. wnilaterale was twice as large 
as H. Twnbridgense. This is very confusing to 
a beginner. If it be inconvenient, or would 
spoil the symmetry of the plate, to insert mea- 
surements against each figure, at any rate let 
care be taken that the magnified drawings be 
all made to one uniform scale ; or, if more than 
one degree of enlargement is necessary, let it 
be distinctly stated in the introduction that the 
magnified parts are, ¢. g., four times the size 
of the: original, and that those which are evi- 
dently =, portions of those magnified 
parts are always twelve or sixteen times the 
size of the original. Doubtless, an objection 
will be raised against this by some, on the 
ground of the variation which exists in size in 
different parts even of the same plant, much 
more in different plants of the same kind ; but 
we must decline to admit this objection, for the 
same principle would, if allowed, have prevented 
our having any illustrations of Ferns at all. As 
in the fronds, so in the parts of the frond, 
there will, of course, be differences of size; but 
in both cases the extremes should be stated, 
and the illustration, where one only can be 
given, should be taken from a specimen of 
average size. 

A gentleman, our knowledge of whom is 
confined to the initials of his name, “ E. B.,” 
has this year favoured the Fern world with two 
very small books, one entitled, “A Plain and 
Hasy Account of the British Ferns, wherein 
each species is particularly described under its 
respective genus, and the characteristics of those 
genera given in words of common use ;” the 
other consisting simply of nine pages of 
*“ Illustrations to a Plain and Easy,” &c. The 
illustrations are not so carefully done as we 
could wish, and are too crowded to be usefully 
clear ; at the same time, they are quite as good 
as many that we have seen. The text, however, 
demands a few more words upon it. The 
writer has thought it advisable to use such 
words as stem, branch, leaf, &c., in describing 
the parts of a Fern, though he admits that he 
is using them in a sense which does not correctly 
belong to them. He imagines that he is, by so 
doing, able to explain the parts of a Fern in a 
more simple manner; but we cannot see that 
he gains much by it, for he is unable to do 
without the use of such words as sori, in- 
dusium, frond, indusiate, non-indusiate, &c., 
words certainly not in ‘common use;” and 


surely it cannot matter whether, in taking up a 
new study, we have to learn the meaning of 
twelve words or of only eight. As to the in- 
formation conveyed by these very simple de- 
eg it is just what one would say to a 

nner in showing him for the first time 
your collection of growing Ferns. We leave 





any one to guess how far such general remarks 
are likely to be useful in enabling a beginner to 
find out from them which species of Aspidium 
or nium he had brought home with him 
from his first Fern walk. It has truly been 
said that nothing is without its use, how- 
ever apparently useless it may be. But for 
one circumstance, we might have pronounced 
this little publication the least useful of all 
Fern books. Its saving clause consists in its 

ing that which not one of the other 

ern books which we are noticing has—‘ a 
Glossary of Technical Terms,” professedly 
“serving as a Key to larger Treatises.” Of the 
qualities of this Glossary we will leave our 
readers to judge from the following :— 

Cavpex, the part, under or on the ground, from 
which the frond springs ; popularly, the root, to which 
the fibres, or actual roots, are attached. 

Raizoma, the part of the Fern, under or on the 
ground, from which the frond springs; popularly called 
the root, and to which the fibres, or real roots, are 
attached: the Caudex. 


Considering that these two words occur very 
frequently in all Fern books, we should esteem 
it a favour if any one will tell us the difference 
between them after reading the foregoing ex- 
planation. Do not imagine, gentle reader, un- 
learned in the language of Ferns, that the 
words are synonymous; on the contrary, Mr. 
Newman, in the last edition of his work, makes 
his first great division upon the character of 
those which possess a Caudex and those which 
have a Rhizoma. We wonder what E. B.'s 
notions are of Newman's system of classifica- 
tion! At the risk of being thought stupidly 
amusing, we will make a few more extracts from 
his Glossary :-— _ 

Crown, round mass of root projecting above ground. 

Lievnate, linear ; shaped like a papet-cutter. 

Livear, strap-shaped, or like a dinner-knife. 

Panicne, an irregular bunch of flowerets. 

Races, a bunch of irregular flowerets. 


We are almost ashamed to confess our igno- 
rance; but, if the truth must be told, we do not 
know the difference in shape between a paper- 
cutter and a dinner-knife ; and we are still more 
at a loss to make out the distinction between 
B. B.'s Racemes and Panicles, particularly when 
we were labouring under, apparently, the delu- 
sion that Ferns had no flowers. 

If these be E. B.'s definitions of words describ- 
ing Ferns, it may be imagined how cleat and 
instructive must be his definitions of the Ferns 
themselves. 

Without question, the greatest novelty, and 
the most handsome and attractive work upon 
Ferns, is one entitled, “The Ferns of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Thomas Moore, F.L.8.,” 
with plates of them thé size of life, “ Nature: 
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Prittted by Henry Bradbury.” It is handsome 
and attractive from its large size, and from the 
caré which is being bestowed upon it in every 
way: it is 4 novelty on account of its being the 
first work in which Nature-Printing has been 
applied in England. It is appearing in monthly 
parts, ptide 6s. each, and sever parts are already 
before the public. 

Possibly it may be thouglit that we have been 
somewhat severe in otir criticisms upon other 
works, arid have poitited out omissions, discre- 
pahcies, and deficiencies rather freely. Whether 
it be so or not, two things are certain ; one, that 
our duty to our subsefibers impels us to give 
them a plait and straightforward statement of 
our opinion, believitig that by such a course we 
should best serve theif ititerests ; the other, that 
the incompleteness of the work we afe now con- 
sidering ptevents our treating it in the same 
uticeremonious way. The ow now before us, 
may, we presume, be regarded as a fait sample 
of what the finished work will be; nevertheless, 
a copiotis iritroduction to the subject, which we 
trust will be prepared, eithef as a preliminary 
paper, or as an appendix to the completed work, 
would enable us to notice it in favourable con- 
trast with the information contained in other 
works. For the present, we cat only speak of 
what has already appeared. 

Though it is a sufficient assurance to thost 
persons to know that the text is from the pen of 
Mr. Moote, it is an additional security for the 
cotrectitess of the information, and the sound- 
ness of the views brought forward, to be aware 
that the work is under the genéral supervision 
of Dr. Lindley. That learied botanist has 
prepared a preface (published with the first 
part), in which he dilates upon the im- 
perfections of art in the represetitation of 
nattiral objects, and upon the difficulty, in some 
cases almost the impossibility, of ising 
and — without the aid of illustra- 
tions néafly-al species from descriptions. 
He next alludes to the rude attempts which 
have occasionally beeti made to print from 
the objects thetnselves, aiid then to the 
process called Nature - Printing, first brought 
into usé at the Imperial Printing Press in 
Vienna, whence the earliest applications of the 
principle have emaiated. Dr. Lindley then 
proceeds :— 


present work has been prepared, with 
showirig, by unmistakable evidence, what differences 
really exist antong the Ferns which grow wild in Great 
Britain and Ireland. These beautiful plants have of 
late years attracted so much attention, and are how so 
uni cultivated, that it has become most desira- 
ble to establish upon solid grounds the true value of 
their characteristic marks—a result which it is hopeless 


iaren from mere deseriptions or i ect engrav- 


is trae that Naturé-Printing has fits defects 


as well as its advantages; it can only tepresent what 
lies upon the surface, and not the whole even of that. 
But, on the other hand, its is perfect as far as 
it goes; and in the case of British Ferns it goés far 
enough for all practical ptirposes. If it fails to repre- 
sent the forms of sori, thece, or indusia, we must never 
forget that such organs are not practically employed in 
the first-sight reeognition of a Fern, although they are 
subjects of inquiry in the cabinet. The practised eye 
ktiows at a glance that a Fern is Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris, ot by looking to the underside of its leaves, 
and ascertaining the form of its indusium or annulus, 
and the place occupied by the sori, but by its general 
manner of growth, the ramification of its stipes, and 
the form of its leaflets, all which Nature-Printing does 
show with uhetring truth. The minute structures to 
which botatists trust for the distinction of genera, and 
to which Nature-Printing cannot be applied, are suffici- 
ently pointed out by description alone, and among the 
sttbjects of the present work, at least, are in no need of 
delineation. It is not, itideed, too much to say, that 
in many other plants besides Ferns a knowledge of the 
inconspicuous parts of fructification might be dispensed 
with, if it were possible accurately to represent by 
figures, or to describe by words, the real forms and 
cotidition of the latger organs. But, when compared 
with the result of Nature-Printing, botanical drawings 
are often little more thau indifferent diagrams. It is 
related of the late John Gough of Kendal, that, havin 

become totally blind from smallpox when two years old, 
he so cultivated his other senses fs to recognise by 
touch, smell, or taste, almost every plant within twenty 
miles of his native place. It is believed that good 
Nature-Printiug will convey to the eye the same class 
of positive wr emery as those which were conveyed 

the mind of Gough by other organs. 

With all deference to the high botanical au- 
thority who expresses these opinions, we must 
be allowed to differ from him upon the subject 
of encouraging first-sight recognitions more than 
patient investigations. The benefits to be con- 
ferred by Nature-Printing in placing before us 
really accurate illustrations of those forms, of 
which words could only give us an indistinct 
idea, are truly great. We doubt not that it will 
be the means of showing many persons, who now 
think they are well acquainted with Ferns, that 
their views have been incorrect; and thus we 
confidently expect that much of the confusion 
which exists will be cleared up. Dr. Lindley 
truly says, that a practised eye instantly re- 
cognises Adiantum Capillus - Veneris without 
looking to the organs of fructification, or to any 
other minute parts; but does he expect that the 
work will only be purchased by those who know 
Ferns well? If so, we pity the publishers. In 
our humble opinion the work to succeed must 
be more for the unpractised than for the prac- 
tised eyé. It may, as it undoubtedly will, en- 
coufage recognition of species at a glance; but 
it must not di careful examination of 
the more tangible and definable differential cha- 
racters. It is to the neglect of proper attention 
to minute characters, and to vague way in 
which those characters which were appreciated 
have been expressed in words, that much of the 
existing confusion is owing; and however 
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effectual a substitute may be presented to us by 
the advantages of Nature-Printing, we see quite 
clearly enough what the extent of those advan- 
tages will be, without its being necessary to 
make it more apparent, by discouraging those 
more troublesome but more trustworthy exa- 
minations which, in Dr. Lindley’s opinion (if 
we rightly understand him), are of less import- 
ance. The oft-disputed question of what cha- 
terizes a species and a variety, seems to present 
greater difficulties amongst the Ferns than 
among most other objects in nature; and it 
a to us that it is not likely to be soon de- 
cided with respect to Ferns, unless much besides 
general aspect is taken into account. That cha- 
racter, doubtless, is a valuable one in its place ; 
but the extent of its value, without the aid of 
other characters, may be estimated from the 
following quotation. We say, without other 
characters; because, there being at the time 
but one plant, it is not probable that the opinions 
were the result of any long-continued and care- 
ful investigation of minute parts: the proba- 
bility is ier that they were expressed after a 
merely cursory examination. The quotation 
is from the pen of Mr. Newman, and records 
a portion of the early history of his species, 
Lophodium uliginosum :— 

Early in August, Mr. Lloyd, a gardener who has 
paid great attention to the British Ferns, brought me 
a plant, well-established in a pot, of a Fern which he 
considered new to Britain. He had previously shown 
it to several eminent botanists, and especially those 
who have paid attention to Ferns, Others have 
seen it since it has been in my possession, and, although 
I refrain from giving the names of six gentlemen who 
have expressed opinions, however confidently, yet not 
intended for publication, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
record the opinions without the names. I should 

remise that the plant is in perfect vigour, in full 

Fractification, and without any symptom of disease 
or malformation. These six gentlemen have pro- 
nounced it— 

1. A form of Filix$mas. 

2. Lastrea rigida. 

3. Lastrea cristata. 

4. Lastrea spinosa, a strong variety. 

5. Lastrea dilatata, a rigid variety. 

6. No way different from Lastrea spinosa, Newman. 

I mean, it would hardly pass for a variety. 
It is singular that out of six high authorities no 
two entertain the same opinion. 

Of the beauty of the Nature-Prints of Ferns 
before us, there cannot be a question. As life- 
sized illustrations of natural objects, they far 
surpass anything that has ever been before the 

blic; and very great credit is due to Mr. 
ns Bradbury for the way in which the plates 
are executed. ‘The art is clearly quite in its 
infancy. This is evident to any one who will 
carefully examine the plates which have already 
appeared; since in the later specimens a 
marked improvement is observable, especially in 
the colouring. Further improvements will, 


we are sure, be ultimately made. For general 
effect, nothing can be more pleasing or more 
satisfactory. Indeed, it is often difficult, at a 
little distance, to say positively whether it is a 
real Fern ora Nature-Print on the sheet of 
paper before you: a close examination, how- 
ever, determines the point at once. Consider- 
ing that this is the first practical application of 
Nature-Printing for illustrating a botanical work 
in England, and that but one other has ever 
appeared besides, it is manifest that much 
may be expected from its more extended appli- 
cation, and also much from the experience 
now being gained relative to the details of 
manipulation in producing the plates. From 
what has already been done by Mr. Henry 
Bradbury, we may be confident that nothing will 
be left untried or undone which the extensive 
and varied resources of Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans's vast establishment will admit of. If 
there be any bar to the perfection of the art, it 
will, we believe, be less with the printers than 
with the paper-manufacturers ; for the greatest 
impulse which the progress of this art could re- 
ceive would be the production of a paper, or a 
substitute for paper, which would receive the 
impression of a metal plate, and retain the same 
amount of minuteness of detail and clearness of 
definition which existed in the original, or, at 
any rate, in’ the electrotyped plate from which 
it was printed. 

The descriptions which accompany these 
specimens of Nature-Printing are the most com- 
plete which have yet appeared ; the references 
to other works indicate a great amount of re- 
search; the localities in England are given 
generally, rather than in detail; much attention 
has been paid to the geographical distribution ; 
and the number of varieties described exceeds 
that in any other work. The number of species 
of our Ferns is so small, and the taste for culti- 
vating them is so much extending, that Mr. 
Moore believes it will be a convenience to those 
who delight in growing these varieties to know 
each by a name; and hence the space which he 
devotes to the description ef the most marked 
varieties. We must also notice a pair of 
ngenious diagrams, explaining most admirably 
the meanings of the terms used in speaking of 
a frond and its parts. They are introduced at 
the end of the account of the first species which 
he describes ; and we hope he will avail himself 
of similar vacant places to illustrate the names 
and forms of the more minute portions of the 
plant, even down to the microscopical appear- 
ances of its growth. 

With reference to the Nature-Prints, we trust 
Mr. Bradbury will soon favour the botanical 
world by applying the process to sea-weeds, 
mosses, grasses, &c. Such, we believe, is his 
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intention ; and we shall hail with delight their 
appearance. 

Since we had penned much of the preceding, 
another work upon Ferns has made its appear- 
ance, and we naturally begin to wonder how 
many more will this eventful year bring forth. 
Its unassuming green-cloth binding, and its 
simple label on the back, “ Ferns of Great 
Britain,” would lead the Fern student to 
imagine it ought to find a place in his a 
while its gilt-edged leaves render it admissible 
to the drawing-room table. Having scanned its 
exterior, we proceed to open it; our better half 
stands by ready to advocate the claims of orna- 
ment before use, of the drawing-room before 
the study; we dive into the middle of its 
recesses, and behold on one side a pretty 
picture, on the other a piece of poetry: the 
drawing-room has it. 

Nevertheless, a drawing-room book is not of 
necessity a useless book: common justice 
demands a further examination of the work, 
and common curiosity wants to know its author. 

The title page reveals that it is by Anne 
Pratt, author of “Our Native Songsters,” 
* Wild Flowers,” &c. 

The fact that this lady has written upon 
such various subjects, coupled with the fact, 
that those whose whole attention is given to 
Ferns cannot agree about them, does not lead 
us to expect a very important production from 
her pen, even though it be “ published under 
the direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the 
Society fur Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
On looking into the work we find our 
expectations realized. The book is a very 
entertaining and readable one; the subject is 
rendered interesting by a reference to foreign 
Ferns, by the names of our Ferns in various 
languages, by accounts of where our rare 
species have been found and eradicated, by fairy 
tales and superstitions connected with them, 
&c. At the same time, remarks here and there 
plainly show that the writer had little knowledge 
of the subject excepting what she has obtained 
from books. As an instance of this, it is stated 
that Filix-femina, in Ireland, “abounds on 
almost all the bogs ;” that Osmunda regalis is 
found “on bog lands” and “on the wet 
margins of woods ;” that Polypodium Phegop- 
teris “ flourishes particularly near waterfalls ;” 
and that T’richomanes radicans occurs “ only iu 
places constantly moist ;” and yet we find in 
the introduction the assertion, that “ Lastrea 
Thelypteris is our only marsh Fern!” Whether 
such errors as this arise from inattention, or 
non-acquaintance with the plants, our conclusion 
is the same, viz., that the scientific information 
contained in it is not given by a person who 
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thoroughly understands it; and that the works 
from which it has been gleaned not being 
named, the information is consequently of ques- 
tionable value. 

Nevertheless, the book has its redeeming 
feature in the beautiful plates with which it is 
illustrated. We hesitate not to aflirm that 
they are the most pleasing illustrations of our 
British Ferns that we have ever seen (excepting, 
of course, Nature-Printing). The engravings are 
most carefully executed, from well-grown speci- 
mens, the habits of the plants are well shown, 
the magnified views are clear and distinct, in 
some instances the sizes are given, and the 
colouring is creditable, though rather over- 
done. 

The cultivation of Ferns is a branch of their 
study which has great charms. Some there are 
which preserve their verdure from January to 
December, while others lose it in the winter 
months, ouly to break out with renewed vigour 
in the spring. 

Inasmuch as they usually affect shady situa- 
tions, they are, therefore, generally better fitted 
for growth in rooms than plants which require 
much sunlight to bring out their blooms: and 
again, the partiality which so many of them 
have for a moist atmosphere, renders them more 
adapted than other plants for culture in War- 
dian cases. For information respecting the use 
of small, closed glass-cases for the cultivation of 
Ferns in rooms, we must refer those of our readers 
who are not acquainted with it to Mr. Ward’s 
little book upon the subject, published by J. Van 
Voorst, Paternoster-row. We can truly say of it, 
‘What there is is very good ; we only wish there 
were more.” Possibly, Mr. Ward entertained the 
same opinion about book-writing that Mr. 
Weller did of letter-writing. Be that as it may, 
we cannot help thinking that more detailed in- 
formation respecting their application to the 
culture of plants would have led to the more 
general adoption of these cases. 

We know those who abuse the Moderateur 
Lamps, who never can make them burn, who are 
always cracking the chimneys, or smoking their 
ceilings; but this is simply from wilful igno- 
rance in not having taken the trouble to learn 
how to manage them. They were never in- 
tended to be used in an ice-house, or near an 
open window, when it blows a hurricane ; and 
it is unfair to abuse the lamp when it declines 
to burn under such circumstances. 

Again, we know those who abuse Mr. Goad- 
by’s Saline Solution as a preservative fluid, and 
assert that it is worse than useless, because it is 
almost sure to spoil everything that is put into 
it; but the fault is not with the fluid, it rests 
with those who ignorantly employ it. If they 
would simply attend to the instructions which its 











inventor has laid down, and would abstain from 
trying to preserve in it those objects which he 
has expressly said will not keep in it, they will be 
rewarded with a satisfactory set of preparations. 

And so it is with Ward's cases, Many abuse 
them, because they have lost good plants which 
they have tried to grow in them; but the fault 
is not with the cases, it is in the mode of using 
them. If a case is furnished with one plant, 
which grows in a cool, wet, sunny place,— 
with another, which frequents rocks near the 
region of perpetual snow,—with a third, which 
is only found in hot, dry, sun-scorched situations, 
—and with a fourth, which will only exist in 
the shade of a Brazilian forest,—it is quite im- 
possible that you can save, by any mode of treat- 
ment, more than one out of the four kinds. 
Doubtless, this is an extreme instance; but the 
result is not less certain if the English Ferns 
are all put together into a case, regardless of their 
respective requirements of amount of light or 
shade, quantity of moisture to roots and in at- 
mesphere, quality of soil, nature of drainage, 
and temperature. ; 

As we have failed to find, in any work upon 
Ferns, a list of those species which will grow 
well together, we have endeavoured to supply 
that want by collecting and collating the 
opinions of those who have had most experience 
in their cultivation ; and we hope the following 
information will be acceptable to our Fern- 
admiring readers. By presenting it in a tabular 
form we believe it will be the more readily 
referred to. 

It is difficult to lay down rules for the 
cultivation of Ferns, because so many circum- 
stances affect their growth. Mr. Moore seems 
to be of opinion that, with proper management, 
all our British species could, as Mr. Ward 
asserts, be grown in a single closed glass case ; 
but we cannot recommend any beginner at 
Fern-culture to try it. He will find that the 
species which grow best in Ward's cases are— 
Polypodium Dryopteris Lastrea fcenisecii 
Gymnogramma leptophylla Asplenium fontanum 


Cystopteris fragilis = lanceolatum 
bs alpina A marinum 
> montana is viride 
Lastrea Thelypteris Adiantum Capillus Veneris 
»  Pilix-mas Trichomanes radicans 
»  Tigida Hymenophyllum Tunbrid- 
» . cristata gense 
»  dilatata pH unilaterale 


but that these will not all grow together, some 
requiring more moisture than others, either to 
the root or in the atmosphere. 

Without going into the details of the treat- 
ment of each species, the following general 
information will, we hope, prevent so many 
plants being lost as would be without due 
attention being paid to these conditions. First, 
with regard to moisture:—All Ferns like 
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moisture, but very few like stagnant moisture, 
good drainage being an essential element to 
healthy growth. The following species prefer a 
wet situation and a very humid atmosphere :— 


Polypodium Phegopteris § Asplenium marmum 
Cystopteris fragilis » ini 
» alpina Adiantum Capillus Veneris 
» montana Trichomanes radieans 
Lastrea Thelypteris Hymenophyllum Tunbrid- 
»  Oreopteris gense 
Athyrium Filix-foomina ad unilaterale 
Aspleniam lanceolatum Osmunda regalis 


The next list contains those which inhabit 
damp rather than wet places, and are contented 
with a very moderate amount of humidity in 
the air :— 


Polypodium vulgare Lastrea dilatata 
°° Dryopteris »  feenisecii 
“ alpestre Asplenium Adiantwn-ni- 
Gymnogramma leptophylla grum 
Polystichum aculeatuin z Trichomanes 
te Scolopendrium vulgare 
Lastrea Filix-mas Blechnuwn spicant 
»  igida Pteris aquilina 
»  ¢ristata Ophioglossum vulgatum 


There are, however, other species which 
affect dryer localities, and seem to depend more 
upon the atmosphere than upon the soil for the 
supply of moisture necessary for their existence : 
these are— 
Polypodium Robertianum 
Allosorus crispus a 
Woodsia Ilvensis 


Asplenium Ruta-muraria 
septentrionale 
* Germanicum 
»  hyperborea Ceterach officinarum 
Polystichum Lonchitis Botrychium lunaria 
The plants which we have given as well 
fitted for growth in a Ward’s case are mostly 
species liking a still, quiet, moist atmosphere. 
The following list contrasts with that, in the 
enumeration of those kinds which seem to 
require good ventilation, or, at least, occasional 
change of air :— 
Polypodium vulgare 
” Phegopteris * 
” Robertianum »  Trichomanes 
Allosorus crispus »  Adiantum-nigrum 
Woodsia Ivensis Scolopendrium yulgare 
»  hyperborea Ceterach officinarnm 
Polystichum Lonchitis Blechnum spicant 
Lastrea Oreopteris Botrychium lanaria 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria Ophioglossum vulgatum 
All Ferns grow best in a shady place ; never- 
theless, if other conditions are favourable, the 
following will grow and thrive under the direct 
influence of the sun’s rays :-— 
Polypodium vulgare Athyrium Filix-fcemina 
re Robertianum Asplenium Adiantum-ni- 
Allosorus crispus 
Polystichum aculeatum 
na angulare 
Lastrea Thelypteris 


Asplenium Germanicum 
septentrionale 


gro 
Scolopendrium vulgare 
Ceterach officinarum 
Blechnum spicant 


i ris Pteris aqulina 

»  Filix-mas Osmunda iy ss 

= pe ve Botrychium lunaria 

»  eristata Ophioglossam yulgatum 


»  ilatata 
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Those mentioned in the next list will grow, 
but rarely thrive or look healthy, if exposed to 
the full light of the sun :— 


Polypodium Phegop- Asplenium lanceolatum 
teris “ viride 
a Dryopteris me septentrionale 
Asplenium marinum a Germanicum 


whilst the following require to be grown in a 
dark place, or in one where there is only a 
moderate amount of light, but always excluded 
from the influence of the suns rays :— 

Woodsia Ilvensis Trichomanes radieans 


»  hyperborea Hymenophyllum Tunbrid- 
Adiantum Capillus-Vene- gense 
ris unilaterale 


” 

The time of the year for transplanting should 
be also remembered ; the early spring, before 
the first growth commences, being the safest 
season for this operation.  Botrychium and 
Ophioglossum should only be moved in the 
winter, when they are certain to be dormant. 

In some cases the size of the plant to be 
moved is important. In digging up specimens 
of Osmunda regalis, choose the largest roots, as 
they will best bear transplanting; but in collect- 
ing Polystichum Lonchitis, Lastrea Oreopteris, 
and Adiantum Trichomanes, select the smallest 
plants, for they will be least likely to be 
injured by being moved. 

In these notes on cultivation we have used 
Moore's names for Ferns. In his “ Hand-book ” 
will be found good general instructions upon 
propagation, soil, potting, situation, and watering. 

In these hard times it is a very natural re- 
flection to many, that they cannot afford to give 
ten shillings for a book which enters into the 
minutiz of one class of plants, when that same 
half-sovereign would purchase a work giving an 
insight into all the plants in the British Islands, 


explaining the chief differences existing be- 
tween them, and thus enabling any one of 
ordinary ability and education to determine the 
name of any British plant. 

While, therefore, noticing books upon Ferns, 
we will, at the same time, mention their other 
contents, when they do not refer exclusively to 
Pteridology. 

Hooker and Arnott’s British Flora (1855, 
price 14s.), and Babington’s Manual of British 
Botany (1847, price 10s.), contain short de- 
scriptions of all our Exogens, Endogens, and 
Acrogens, with the single exception of the 
Mosses. 

Francis'’s Analysis of the British Ferns, &e., 
fifth edition, by Professor Henfrey (1855, price 


5s.); Moore's Popular History of the British - 


Ferns, &e., (1851, price 10s. 6d.); Moore's 
Hand-book of British Ferns (1853, price 5s.); 
Anne Pratt’s Ferns of Great Britain and their 
Allies (1855, price 12s.); and Deakin's Florigra- 
phia Britannica, vol. iv., Class 24 (1848, price 
l4s.); give descriptions of the Fern-allies as well 
as of the Ferns, é.e., of the Equisetacer, the 
Marsileacew, and the Lycopodiacee ; in plainer 
English, of the Horse-tails, the Pillwort and 
Quillwort, and the Club-mosses. 

Newman’s History of the British Ferns (1854, 
price 18s.), and a little work entitled, A Plain 
and Easy Account of the British Ferns (published 
by R. Hardwicke, London, 1855, price 2s. 6d.), 
contain descriptions of the Ferns only. 

All these works are more or less illustrated, ex- 
cept Babington’s “Manual.” The illustrations 
in Hooker and Arnott’s “ British Flora” are few, 
but well selected and executed, and are amply 
sufficient to enable any botanist to determine 
the genus to which a Fern belongs. 





Brick and Mortar in the Middle Ages: Notes of a Towr in the North of Italy. By Groncr 
Epmunp Srreet, Architect. London: Murray. 


Ir it were not the continual habit of men to 
write books for the sake of becoming authors, 
we should find it difficult to understand the 
appearance of this rather costly volume. 

Mr. Street, having taken, as he tells us, a 
six-weeks’ return-ticket of the South Eastern 
Railway Company, proceeds, through France 
and Switzerland, to the north of Italy. Arrived 
there, he devotes some little over thirty days to 
the examination of Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, 
Padua, Venice, Mantua, Cremona, Pavia, Milan, 
Monza, and Como; and, upon the strength of this 
examination, when returned to England, writes a 
book of three hundred pages. That abook pro- 
duced under such circumstances should have but 





slender claims to merit, will be easily conceived. 

Indeed, it is “very weary ;” common-place 
travel-talk; a diluted Murray's Hand-book, 
illustrated by sketches of subjects published 
more than once before in Hope, in Gally 
Knight, in Waring and Macquoid, in Ruskin, 
in “ The Builder,” in the “ Art-Journal,” and by 
photographers. The last chapter is the only 
one bearing signs of thought and study, and 
might have made a readable pamphlet, or an 
interesting paper, by itself; but Mr. Street has 
surely fallen into one of the “vulgar errors” 
of our day when he allowed himself to manu- 
facture a book to keep it company. 

In architectural literature, however, so-called, 
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this is no new thing. Stuart and Revett set 
the fashion for classic books; Britton and 
Pugin created swarms of Goths; and now 
Ruskin has made Byzantine and its offsets 
the rage. We shall be doomed to this 
periodically, till architecture takes the place 
of antiquarianism; and, as the proved in- 
efficiency of each old-world style seems to 
be the necessary preliminary process to a living 
art, we are almost glad as, each after each, the 
successive symptoms appear, that they may dis- 
— If Ruskin makes readable books, so much 

e worse for progress and independent thought 
in art; if his disciples make wearisome books, 
we are glad at a zeal which destroys a mistaken 
cause. We wish nothing better than that every 
amateur architect should be compelled to read 
through all such works as Mr. Street's; they 
could scarcely “ skip the dry parts,” and, at the 
same time, perform their task. 

The following are fair samples of the narrative 
portion of Mr. Street’s work :— 

The refreshment room at Amiens is ont of the best I 
have ever been in—reasonable, clean, and good, and 
placed just at that happy distance from the sea, at 
whieh the poor wretches who have been in the depth 
of woe on the passage begin to recover their presence 
of mind, and with it, of course, as good Englishmen, 
their appetites. What wonder, then, if the Buffet at 
Amiens prospers ? 

* * . * * * 

Before long our captain blandly informed us that he 
was going to stop for dinner at a wayside house ; so we, 
anxious to make the, same g use of our time, at- 
ramepee to follow his example. Unfortunately, the 
landlord, though very jolly-looking, had a very badly- 
stocked larder; and we had to satisfy ourselves with 
bread, honey, and wine. It is true, indeed, that our host 
did produce some cold meat—portion, as I imagined, 
of a goat dressed some ten days back ; but this was not 
eatable, and was valuable only as furnishing an oppor- 
tunity to him of showing his perfect power of making 
the best of a bad thing. To season the goat he brought 
in vinegar and oil, and, putting them upon the table, 
exclaimed, with some empressement, “ Voila, Monseiur ; 
mais le vinaigre ce n'est pas bon!” just as if it was the 
strongest recommendation he could give us. We 
laughed heartily, avoided the vinegar, and parted good 
friends with our host, thanking him from our hearts 
for having saved us the painful operation of making 
the discovery about the vinegar for ourselves. 

We should, indeed, pass at once, without 
farther comment upon the rest of the book, to 
some consideration of the questions suggested 
by its last chapter, did it not seem to us 
desirable that the loose manner of writin 
artistic criticisms, becoming more gene 
every day, should be, if ible, checked by 
an exhibition of its shallowness. Desiring 
to do this, we will extract for our readers’ 
judgment a few passages marked during perusal. 

At p. 22, we find, “ We have to lament that 
English people, in their insane hatred of bright 
colours,” would dislike glazed and vari-coloured 
tiles for roofing; and, lower down, “ Would, 
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however, that we had less of that puritanical 
love of black than we have, and then there 
would be some hope for the introduction of 
colour, not only. outside but-inside our churches, 
much more generally than we see it attempted 
at present.” Prefaced by these sentiments 
upon the subject, we find the following extra- 
ordinary piece of logic :— 

Could we but place one of our cold, bare places of 
worship by the side of St. Mark's, and let the develop- 
ment of Christian art, in the construction of the fabric, 
be ten times as great in our northern chureh as in 
the Venetian, we may yet rest assured that every re- 
ligious mind would turn at once to the latter, and scarce 
deign to think of the former as a place of worship at all. 
If this is so, does it not point most forcibly to the 
absolute necessity for the introduction of more colour in 
the interior of our buildings, either in their construction, 
or afterwards, by the hand of the painter? And arehi- 
tects must remember that this ought all to be within their 
province as directors and desiguers [because of the i/?], 
and, therefore, that they must not, as now, venture to 
design cold shells, which may, or may not, afterwards 
receive the necessary and indispensable decoration, 
but from the very first must view these decorations 
as part and parcel of the work in which they personally 
are concerned: then, and not till then, shall we see a 
satisfactory school of architects in England. 


Really it is to be regretted that inconsequent 
writing like this should pass for criticism. 

So again, we are informed that the author 
would on no account enter or see Vicenza; 
and, by way of reason for this omission, 
we are flippantly told “that there are two 
views of art, two schools of artists; ..... 
the one class representing no new idea, breathing 
no new thought, faithful to no religious rule; 
the other rapidly endeavouring to strike out 
paths for themselves as yet untrodden ; gathering 
thoughts from nature; life from the intense 
desire for reality and practical character; faith- 
ful, moreover, to a religious belief whose propa- 
gation will be for ever the great touchstone of 
their work: the one class, the disciples of 
Palladio, journeying towards Vicenza with re 
verence to learn how he built palaces of compo, 
with cornices of lath and plaster, already, in two 
short centuries, falling to decay, wretched and 
ruinous; the other stopping long at Verona, 
dreaming over "—not arches so ill-constructed, 
that only iron rods hold them together, nor 
vast porches resting upon the backbones of 
small dogs, as an equally disingenuous and 
one-sided reporter never having seen it might 
describe Verona,—no, but over “ the everlasting 
art of the monuments of the Scaligers, and of 
the nave of Santa Anastasia, still, though five 
centuries have passed with all their storms over 
their heads, fresh and beautiful as ever, fit 
objects of veneration for the artist in all ages. 
A disciple, therefore, of the last of these two 
schools, I stayed not at Vicenza"—but passed 
on by rail to Padua. 
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Those who have given more than a hasty few 
hours each to the great cities of Lombardy, so 
fruitful, all of them, with lesson to the studious 
and thoughtful artist, will decide without diffi- 
culty for themselves whether the admirers of 
Palladio’s proportions, or the disciples of Mr. 
Ruskin, are gainers by this confession ; and few 
men will be disposed to set much store by the 
assertions of one who ignores passionately the 
alteram partem. 

Had Mr. Street done violence to his preju- 
dices, and seen for himself the Vicentine 
palaces, he would, at least, hardly have been so 
bold as to make the entablatures of the Villa 
Capra—constructed cheaply, for a straitened 
purse—stand, by a figure, for the massive stone 
piles of the Basilica, the palaces Tiene and 
Chiericati, and a dozen other such. We, who 
have seen both Verona and Vicenza, have thank- 
fully learnt something valuable from each. 

We must adduce one more instance of criticism, 
apropos of St. Mark’s at Venice, and then may 
fairly leave this volume of Ruskin-and-water. 

Our author, apparently unable to discover 
what new aspeet of glorification this strange, 
incongruous old pile is capable of receiving, 
which has been already so extravagantly de- 
scribed by the graceful imagination of his great 
original, casts his eyes, at length, upon the pave- 
ment. This, as all the world knows, has sunk 
and settled into the damp earth upon which it 
lies, until it has become dangerous to walk upon, 
its irregularities being so excessive. Similar 
sinkings have taken place throughout the church, 
as the internal columns and the circular gables 
towards the piazzetta will convince anybody 
inspecting a photograph. Indeed, so unstable is 
the piled foundation of Venice, that it may be 
said, with literal accuracy, there is not an upright 
line in the whole city. Mr. Street, however, 
writes thus poetically about this sunk and 
dangerous paving :— 

But, of all the features in this very noble interior, 
that which, next to the gorgeous colour of the Mosaics 
on the walls, most attracted me was the wild beauty of 
the pavement; for L know no other word that quite 
describes the effect it produces. It is, throughout the 
whole church, arranged in beautiful geometrical patterns, 
just like those of the noble Italian pavement in the 
choir of Westminster Abbey [it is, in fact, the ordinary 
opus Alexandrinum, the invariable flooring of the Roman 
basilicas]; but these, instead of being level and even, 
swell up and down as though they were petrified waves 
of the sea, on which those who embark in the ship of 
the church may kneel in prayer with safety, their un- 
dulating surface serving only to remind them of the 
stormy seas of life, and of the sea actually washing the 
walls of the streets and the houses throughout their 
city. It can hardly be thought that this undulating 
surface is accidental or unintentional; for, had it been 
the consequence only of a settlement of the ground, 
we should have seen some marks, too, in the walls, and 
some tokens of disruption in the pavement itself, none 
of which, however, could I detect, 
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What new light is here thrown upon an 
omnibus-ride down Parliament Street? Doubt- 
less, the contractors for that “ undulating ” pave- 
ment have had it in their minds to symbolize 
the unequal seas of diplomacy in this close 
neighbourhood to Downing Street. It can 
hardly be accidental or unintentional ; for each 
separate stone has only slipped and slid upon 
its edge, less or more into the mud below, and 
is not fractured or “disrupted” in itself. 
Besides, there is no observable settlement in 
the Banquetting House at Whitehall. 

In much the same strain as this last quoted 
our author talks of towers that “ fling up their 
great height of rough stone wall against the ~ 
sky ;” and of other towers as “ glorious fellows ;” 
modestly saying, moreover, of 8. Georgio Mag- 
giore, ‘a building, as I think, irredeemably ugly, 
but, nevertheless, much admired by many.” 
(p. 129). 

So much, then, for this last, if not least, 
architectural work. And like most archeologi- 
cal, and all ecclesiological books, it is, at best, 
tedious. We have had enough and to spare of 
such, and begin to despair of a really archi- 
tectural volume. For architecture is not 
archeology ; and the proper application of old 
styles is this, to learn them,—that we may go 
and do differently. It is, indeed, painful to 
reiterate for ever the arguments by which we 
convince ourselyes—we, the other public, who 
are not ecclesiologists—that the manners of the 
Middle Ages, whether rendered into stone, or 
creed, or statute, are not the manners for us: 
to insist for ever on a progress for men, other 
than a progress backwards. Not only is it 
painful, but superfluous to do this. Common 
sense, and an age of great works, decides the 
question for itself, and leaves to archeologists 
and idlers the endless littleness of their cavils 
and disputes. But, utterly indifferent, because 
already certain, as may be the fate of oblivion 
or ridicule which await our fashionable anti- 
quarians, it is not indifferent to us that our 
architects should be absorbed in their frivolities. 
For, however unimportant to the profanum 
vulgus may be the spleenful hours and pages 
devoted by certain unpractical sects to the 
abuse of Grecian temples and of Pauline domes 
as “clouts and rotten rags,” now the fashion 
with our Oldbucks, as was, a few years since, a 
contemptible scorn of ‘ barbarous Gothic,”—it 
is not unimportant that our homes and streets 
and churches should be guided by nothing more 
thoughtful in their arrangement than these 
shallow and passing fantasies of the “‘dilettanti.” 
When, therefore, we find that Mr. Street is an 
architect, it reminds us that the scene of dispute 
is changed from one of perfect indifference to 
one of yery considerable consequence. It re- 
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minds us that this conversion of architects into 
antiquaries and eeclesiologists has a practical 
as well as a speculative side, and is to result in 
our being housed in resuscitated Triclinia and 
Cubicula, or refectories and dormitories, and 
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sent to pray in temples built for Minerva, or 
the Virgin and all Saints, as the fashion of the 
time may be, instead of being lodged in homes 
and churches fitted for a people of railways and 
reforms, free consciences and liberal belief. 





Russia on the Black Sea and Sea of Azof : being a Narrative of Travels in the Crimea and bordering 
Provinces ; with Notices of the Naval, Military, and Commercial Resources of those Countries, 


By H. D. Seymour, M.P., with Map, &c. 


Wuen Mr. Cobden wrote his famous pamphlet 
about Russia, in 1836, he reproached those who 
differed from him in opinion with gross igno- 
rance of the subject. It is ten to one, he re- 
marked (Mr. Cobden was young then, and knew 
something about “the odds”), that your next 
neighbour is an alarmist about the subtlety of 
Pozzo di Borgo, the cruelty of the Czar, and 
the barbarism of the Russians ; but, probably, he 
does not know whether the province of Mol- 
davia be on the right or the Jet bank of the 
Danube, or whether the Balkan and the ancient 
Hemus be an identical range of mountains ; 
he will have but au indistinct acquaintance 
with the geography of Asia Minor, and, probably, 
confound the Bosphorus with the Dardanelles ; 
but still, he shall be profoundly alarmed at the 
encroachments of Russia in those quarters, and 
quite willing to go to war to prevent them. 
Now, although we do not quite see the force of 
the remark about the ancient Hemus, and do 
not consider it, for instance, actually essential 
to a right view of the Eastern Question that one 
should know whether Iphigenia exercised her 
cruel mission from Mount St. George, or the 
Aioudagh, we are willing to allow that Mr. 
Cobden's reproach was not undeserved, though 
the ignorance was not gross enough for his 
— when he endeavoured to persuade the 
public, that “if even Russia were to subjugate 
Turkey, England would gain rather than suffer 
by the event.” 

With its usual obstinacy, the British public 
refused to be convinced on this point, and 
though the Manchester manufacturer staked 
his reputation, that “ within twenty years ” they 
would come round to a right way of thinking, 
yet twenty years have nearly elapsed, the 
British public is farther off than ever from the 
right way of thinking, and the less said about 
the manufacturer's reputation, for prophecy, at all 
events, the better. 

As regards geographical and historical know- 
ledge of the East, we have decidedly improved ; 
but, strange to say, our apprehension of Russian 
aggression. and our determination to oppose it, 
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increase in exact proportion to the extent of our 
information. 

Mr. Cobden’s reproach is no longer so well 
deserved. It is now pretty generally recognised, 
that in the political circumstances of the pre- 
sent day a knowledge of the extent, resources, 
and tendency of the Russian Empire, of the 
character of its people, and the nature of its 
Government, and, more especially, a knowledge 
of its means of offence against its neighbours, 
and the mode in which its aggressive policy 
may best be resisted and curbed, is not simply 
an object of laudable curiosity, but has become 
a duty. Amidst the active duties of life, how- 
ever, and with numerous other calls upon our 
attention, few of us can find time to consult the 
original authorities upon such subjects, or to 
ascertain the truth by actual personal investiga- 
tion. 

We owe, then, a debt of gratitude to any 
author who, endowed with competent talent, 
leisure, and opportunities, epitomises those 
authorities, and places the truth clearly and 
concisely before us. 

Mr. Seymour has earned such a title to our 
thanks. 

In the compass of a single volume he pre- 
sents us with a mass of well-seleeted and reli- 
able information upon the history, geography, 
commerce, and resources of the Crimea, and 
the countries bordering on the Sea of Azoff, 
together with a detailed account of the Russian 
army and navy, and numerous interesting 
notices of the character of the Russian people, 
and the policy of their Government. 

His work, however, is not a mere compilation. 
Mr. Seymour has himself visited the countries 
of which he writes; many of his facts are 
derived from personal observation, or from valu- 
able original sources, and throughout the volume 
rans a commentary of sound sense and enlight- 
ened suggestion. 

Possessing, as this book does, so many titles 
to our praise, it is an ungrateful task to point 
out a defect which detracts very much from its 
merit and usefulness. We allude to the dis- 
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regard of a systematic and chronological ar- 
rangement of the historical part of the volume. 
A great deal of historical information is scat- 
tered about; and two chapters, one entitled 
“Who are the Tartars?” and the other, ‘ Of 
the Ancient Inhabitants of the Crimea,” are 
deserving of much praise (though oddly enough 
they ave misplaced, the first-named being the 
Vth, and the second the XIth chapter); but, 
looking at this work as a hand-book for those 
who have not leisure to consult other autho- 
rities, we cannot but think Mr. Seymour would 
have conferred a much greater boon on his 
readers, if, after his two first, and very interest- 
ing chapters, descriptive of the general outlines 
of the Crimea, and of the Steppes which form so 
large a portion of its territory, he had collected 
together his historical notices, and arranged 
them in a chronological and consecutive form, 
introducing “the Tatars” and the “ ancient 
inhabitants ” in their proper places. 

The information supplied by this volume may 
be divided under two heads; Istly, That which 
relates to the resources of the Russian Empire, 
the policy of its Government, and the character 
of its people; and 2ndly, That which is local, 
and peculiar to the Crimea and the adjoining 
countries. 

The general features of the Crimea must by 
this time be familiar to every reader. Each of 
us carrries in his mind a map of that freak of 
Nature which, jutting out into the Black Sea, 
threatens all its coasts, and commands the 
mouths of all the great rivers that empty them- 
selves into the Euxine. We have each of us 
traced the course of the allied armies from the 
salt lakes by Eupatoria, across the shallow 
streams of the Bulganak, the Alma, the Katchka, 
and the Belbek, over the woody heights of 
Mekenzia, through the Valley of the Tcher- 
naya, to Balaklava; the Plateau of the Kher- 
sonese is impressed upon our memories by 
many painful, many glorious, recollections ; the 
Bay of Sebastopol and its harbours are better 
known to most of us than Plymouth Sound and 
Hamoaze ; and who is there that has not fol- 
lowed our steamers in their destructive course 
round the Sea of Azof? Fewer, perhaps, are 
aware, that within a few miles of the spot where 
our brave soldiers perished by thousands from 
the severity of winter, was a genial climate, 
where they would have wanted no warin cloth- 
ing and no huts. “The climate of the southern 
coast,” Mr. Seymour says, “is completely dif- 
ferent from that of every other part of the 
Crimea. ‘To the north of the Mountains, even 
so far as Balaklava and the Valley of Baidar, 
there is always a severe winter; and the 
ground, as we well know, is covered with snow. 
But when once the Pass of Phoros is crossed, 
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the climate entirely changes. No snow ever 
falls on the sea region, but perpetual springs 
reign there. 

Our author devotes a chapter to a deserip- 
tion of this delightfnl locality, which is a fa- 
vourite resort of the richer Russian nobility. 

We cannot be astonished at the Russians themselves 
being much struck with it, for after a weary journey 
over the flat steppes from Petersburg to Moscow, the 
total change which it presents to the gloomy and mono- 
tonous aspect of their own country must make it seem 
to them like a land of enchantment. The tempera- 
ment of the Russians also, like that of all Slavonic 
race, is highly poetical, and it is no wonder that they 
should be strongly affected by their first glimpse of a 
southern land—that they flock to the only spot in their 
empire (except the Caucasus) where they can feel the 
genial warmth and admire the beauties of the Mediter- 
ranean region, or that they covet a larger share of those 
countries where such charms can always be enjoyed. 


The character of this region, which Mr. Sey- 
mour compares with Greece and Italy, and 
considers only second to the lovely shores of 
the Amalfi aud the Bay of Corinth, will be 
understood from the following account of one 
of its choicest spots. 

Passing cn now a few miles further through the 
same kind of scenery, we come to Aloupka; the seat of 
Prince Woronzof, where he has built a magnificent 
palace on a spot where the rocks approach very near to 
the sea, and are tossed about with great violence. 
‘The promontory of Aithidor is seen to the East jutting 
out into the sea, and giving a curve to the coast, which 
adds greatly to its beauty; while immediately behind 
the palace rises Mount Ai Petri, or Mount St. Peterf, 
to a height of nearly four thousand feet. 

The strata of schist, from the promontory to the 
mountain, may be seen rising in a great arch up to 
about thirteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
heaved up by the volcanic rocks which are seen beneath, 
and bearing on its stupendons span the limestone 
aiguilles which form the mountain. 

The palace of Aloupka is built after the design of 
Mr. Blore, the English architect, in the Moorish style, 
and was at first intended to be asmall villa, which a!ter- 
wards grew to be a vast palace. The whole exterior is 
faced with a green granite, which is extremely difficult 
to cut, but takes a beautiful polish. In consequence of 
the immense labour required to work it, the green sand- 
stone from Nikita and Oursouf, which is soft and of the 
same colour, has been used for the less important parts 
of the buildings. The palace stands at the height of 
about one hundred and fifty-five feet above the léveb of 
the sea, and the gardens descend to the shore. Behind 
it the mountains rise at once precipitously, so that there 
is no room for the stables, which were intended to have 
been built on the other side of the public road runnin: 
close behind the palace. The gardens and the par 
extend to the east of it, where the view is more open, in 
the direction of Miskhor, and here cascades, and foun- 
tains, and lawns, and shady thickets succeed one another. 
The vegetation is most luxuriant, and the trees grow to 
an enormous size. M. de Castelnau measured three wal- 
nut trees, which were, respectively, sixteen, eighteen, and 
twenty-two feet in cireumference, and an olive tree, at 
four feet from the ground, measured eleven feet round, 
and several vines from two to three feet. There are 
also two remarkable eypresses, said to have been 
planted by Prince Potemkin, when the Empress 
Catherine visited the Crimeain 1787. In the midst of 
all this vegetation vast masses of granite rock are seen 
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lying about, in some places piled into grottoes, or 
bordering the edges of a beautiful little lake, fed by 
the purest streams, and inhabited by a number of 
trout. Behind the garden the visitor is led to a very 
different scene, which is the solution of the whole 
enigma of the appearance of the surrounding country. 
Here is a large hollow basin, filled with masses of 
granite of every conceivable shape, both angular and 
rounded, forming the crater of a volcano, while around 
rise the perpendicular walls of schist, through which 
the fiery agent forced its way. There is a second crater 
like this near the village of Aloupka, and both have a 
depression on the south side, next the sea. The ex- 
planation of these phenomena appears to be, that the 
granite formed a solid bed, which, by a violent com- 
motion from underneath it, was broken and forced up 
to the point of eruption, and some of the blocks rolling 
down over the ground as far as the sea-shore, are 
scattered over the garden, and give to it so picturesque 
an appearance. 

While the advocates of Russia deprecate our 
—— to her aggression, on the ground that 
she carries prosperity, civilisation, and com- 
merce in her train, we cannot refrain from 

lacing before our readers a contrast between 
talian and Russian rule. 

At fifteen miles from Krinitski is the once famous 
town of Theodosia or Kaffa, situated on the shores of 
the finest bay on the northern coasts of the Black Sea 
after those of Sevastopol. 

Twice bave the commercial advantages of this situa- 
tion been recognised, and twice has a proud city arisen 
on the gentle slopes of this bay. The Milesians, at the 
time of their first expedition into the Black Sea, founded 
here a flourishing colony, which prospered long in an 
independent state, and was then incorporated in the 
kingdom of the Bosphorus. After an existence of 900 
years, from the seventh century before Christ to the 
third of our wera, there then intervened a period of ten 
centuries, during which the plough passed over the site 
of Theodosia, and it is barely mentioned by contem- 
porary historians. Thus it remained a ruin during the 
millennium, from the third to the thirteenth century, 
when so many nations in succession made the Crimea 
their temporary dwelling-place. Then, in the thirteenth 
century, soon after the Tatars had made their first in- 
road, there landed on the shores of the Crimea navi- 

ators, not less intelligent and enterprising than the 

ilesians, and soon, on the site of the ancient Greek 
city of Theodosia, arose Kaffa, the annals of which 
form undoubtedly one of the brightest pages in the 
political and commercial history of the Black Sea. 


These were the Genoese :— 


In 1365 they conquered the Greek colonies of Cem- 
balo (Balaclava), and Souldaya (Soudak), which were 
tributary to the khan of the Tatars, and in 1380 obtained 
from him a grant of Gothia, or all the sea-coast between 
Balaclava and Soudak, which was inhabited by the Chris- 
tians. After that time Kaffa went on increasing in 
prosperity, and had commercial relations with the most 

istant countries of Asia, and soon, according to its 

historians, it equalled in size and population the capital 
of the Greek empire, and surpassed it in trade and 
wealth. 

The Genoese colony thus arrived, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, at the zenith of its glory and 

wer, when the capture of Constantinople by Ma- 

omet II. isolated it from the mother city, and pre. 
pared the way for its entire destruction. 
o * 7 . . 


* 
Under the Muscovite dominion Kaffa sunk again. It 
lost even officially the name under which it had pursued 
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so glorious a career in modern times, to resume, at the 
caprice of the Emperor Alexander, its ancient Greek 
name, and it now does not possess more than 4500 
inhabitants. At Kaffa, as at Soldaya, the erection of 
useless barracks was the signal for the destraction of the 
ancient Geonese monuments. The revétements of the 
ditches were first carried away, and then, owing to the 
indifference of the government, the walls themselves 
disappeared. The magnificent towers which defended 
them were successively thrown down, and at this day 
there only exist three remnants of the remarkable 
bastion, christened in honour of Pope Clement VI. 
The Genoese fortifications once destroyed, the van- 
dalism of the administrative authorities next attacked 
the civil monuments. When the Russians took pos- 
session of the place, two imposing buildings ornamented 
the principal square of Katia; the great ‘Turkish baths, 
an admirable monument of Oriental architecture, and 
the ancient episcopal church of the Genoese, an 
edifice built in the fourteenth century, and then con- 
verted into a mosque after the Turkish contest. Under 
the reign of Catherine II., it was decided to restore 
the mosque to the Christian faith, and it was given to 
the established Greek church of Russia. Unfortu- 
nately, instead of preserving it intact, they entertained 
the fatal idea of decorating it with a miserable portico 
in the quasi Doric style, such as is seen from one end 
of Russia to the other. The elegant domes, which 
surrounded in a graceful manner the principal part of 
the building, were then demolished, and the bases of 
the new columns were hardly laid, when money failed, 
and the government refused to make further advances. 
The beautiful mosque, from which the lead had been 
torn off, doubtless to be sold for the profit of the 
employés, was thus abandoned to the injuries of the 
weather and the public, and soon became a perfect 


ruin. 

In 1833 the civil governor, M. Kasnatchaief, in a most 
barbarous and ignorant manner, completed the work 
of destruction, by attacking the great baths which had 
hitherto remained intact. He asked permission from 
Prince Woronzof to enlarge the great square, be¢ause it 
was too small for a parade ground, and the instant he 
obtained it (knowing that he would be stopped when 
his intentions were found out), be set about destroying 
the mosque and the baths. In the space of a fortnight, 
by the aid of the pick-axe and powder, both these ad- 
mirable monuments, with which the Genoese and 
Turkish occupations had enriched the town, completel 
disappeared. In 1840 the great square was filled wi 
their precious materials, which the local administration 
were selling at the price of common stone. 

Of all the splendid edifices of the Genoese colony, 
only two churches have escaped the Russian vandalism; 
having been granted to the Catholics and the Arme- 
nians, and preserved by them. For a long time, these 
two foreign communities struggled against the in- 
difference of the government, and endeavoured to ob- 
tain assistance to repair their churches; and havin 
been unsuccessful, they in a spirited manner resto 
them at their own expense. 

If from the interior of the town we cast our eyes to 
the environs, the same spectacle of destruction saddens 
the view. All the beautiful gardens, and the rich 
orchards, which surrounded the town in the time of the 
Tatars, have disappeared. One single winter was 
suflicient for two Russian regiments to annihilate every 
trace of the brilliant cultivation which formerly covered 
the hills. 


In fact, during the seventy years that Russia 
has possessed the Crimea, she has done nothing 
towards developing its resources or increasing 
its commerce, All her efforts have been 
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devoted to making it a great military outwork, 
from which she meditates an aggression upon 
the rich provinces of the Euxine. We learn 
from Mr. Seymour, that no sooner were the 
Russians in possession of Sebastopol, than within 
a year they had made preparations for turning 
to a military account its great natural advan- 
tages. Before ten years had elapsed a great 
plan of fortification had been laid down, which 
has been followed out in all its important details 
down to the present day. We have at last, after 
immense sacrifices, destroyed this stronghold, 
and Sebastopol no longer threatens civilisation. 

But what a fearful crime will the Western 
Powers commit if they again entrust this posi- 
tion to Russia. She has been judged by her 
own acts. During a forty years’ peace she had 
possessicn of this newly-acquired territory, 
and abused its advantages and position, spend- 
ing her millions, not in turning them to an 
account beneficial to humanity, but in preparing 
for a fatal swoop upon Constantinople, and the 
extension of her iron dominion along the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. She has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. Let the 
kingdom be taken from her. The conquest of 
the Crimea, and its separation from Russia, can 
alone secure the objects for which we are fight- 
ing. Questions of limitation or counterpoise 
are mere delusions ; and Sebastopol once more 
in the hands of Russia, the reconstruction of its 
fortifications, on a still more formidable scale, 
and the building of a fleet still more powerful 
than that we have destroyed, is only a question 
of time and opportunity. The possession of the 
Crimea decides the preponderance in the Black 
Sea; and to wrest it for ever from the grasp 
of the Czar is the only mode: of solving the 
third point of the diplomatist. Let this hence- 
forth be declared ; let each man in his sphere insist 
upon this as the essential basis of a secure peace. 
Public opinion is the aggregate of private 
conviction, and the voices of individuals 
become that of the nation. It may be diffi- 
cult to accomplish this object. What great 
end was ever attained without difficulty? But 
the alliance of the brave Sardinians, the 
wisdom of their Government, the enlightened 
and progressive character of their people, point 
to a satisfactory mode of providing for the 
future government of thé Crimea. We may 
now hope that the Genoese flag will again float 
over the towers of Kaffa, and that under its 
protection, and the guarantee of France and 
England, the blessings of commerce and civi- 
lisation may visit the shores of the Black Sea, 
and prepare for the advent of a pure form of 
Christianity, unsullied by bigotry, and un- 
restrained by military despotism. 

Russia niay then learn to put aside her hope 
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of universal conquest, and allow her people to 
follow those peaceful occupations for which they 
have a natural bent, and which will most surely 
and most rapidly contribute to her national 
greatness. Let Mr. Seymour speak on this point. 


We, in this industrious and commercial country, can 
hardly conceive what it is to have a military organiza- 
tion such as prevails in Russia, where nothing but a 
uniform is respected, and where the highest civil officers 
have military titles given them as the only means of 
indicating their rank. Indeed there are none but 
military titles in Russia with which to reward all kinds 
of merit. Professor Pallas relates that the Grand 
Mufti, or Chief Priest of the Tatars, was made a 
general after the conquest of the Crimea—the Professor 
himself was made a major-general; an old Armenian 
schoolmaster I used to know at Tiflis, although a 
very unwarlike character, was a field-officer; and all 
members of the civil service have military rank, and 
are called by the common people according to their 
military titles. 

The most singular thing is, that the people among 
whom this military organization of the whole nation ° 
prevails, is, without exception, the most pacific people 
on the face of the earth, and upon this point I believe 
no difference of opinion exists among all observers, 
Having lived for several years in a position which 
enabled me to mix much with the officers and men of 
the Russian Army, such is my strong conviction of 
the Russian character. M. Haxthausen mentions as 
a point admitting of no doubt, “the absence of all 
warlike tendency among the Russian people, and their 
excessive fear of the profession of a soldier.” The 
Russian people have no pleasure in wearing arms, like 
the Turk or the Pole: even in their quarrels among 
themselves, which are rare, they hardly ever fight, and 
the duel, which now often takes place among Russian 
officers, is contrary to the national manners, and a 
custom imported from the West. ‘The people take no 
pleasure in the fighting of beasts or birds, as in bull- 
fights or ram-fights, or cock-fights, which are common 
amusements among some Eastern as well as most 
European. nations; and when the Russian is drunk, 
which often happens, he is never quarrelsome, but on 
the contrary caressing and given to tears. But, on 
being roused, he exhibits a degree of patient endurance 
which is astonishing, and a steady enthusiasm which 
shows great power of feeling, and which is very deeply 
seated in the national character. He meets death and 
the severest punishment without fear, and strange 
anecdotes are told of the impossibility, as it seems to 
him, of disobeying the letter of the orders he has re- 
ceived. I have lately read a story somewhere which 
well illustrates this trait of character: — 

A soldier on duty at the palace of the Emperor at 
Petersburg, which was burnt a few years ago, was 
stationed and had been forgotten in one suite of 
apartments that was in flames: a Greek priest was the 
last person to rush through the burning rooms, at the 
imminent risk of his life, to save a crucifix in a chapel, 
and returning he was bailed by the sentry, who must 
in a few instants more have been suffocated. “ What 
do you want?” cried the priest, “save yourself or you 
will be lost.” I can't leave,” replied the sentry, “ be- 
cause I am unrelieved, but I called to you to give me 
your blessing before I die.” The priest blessed him, 
and the soldier died at his post. 

The late Emperor himself on one occasion attempted 
to pass a sentinel in one of the corridors of the cane 
of Petersburg, who had orders to let no person pass, 
but the man resisted him, and when the Emperor tried 
to disarm him, wrestled with him, and flung him back 
against the wall. 
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The patience also of the Russian peasants is as- 
tonishing, in submitting without a murmur to the most 
eruel treatment when they happen to belong to a bad 
master, until at last they rise in a body, and, armed 
with their hatchets, massacre their oppressor. When 
sneh instances oveur, the affair is quickly hushed up. 
The patient sufferings of the dissenters, of whom it is 
said that there are in Russia no less than one hundred 
sects, prove their deep feelings on religious matters. 
I have seen thousands marched, with their wives and 
ehildren, from their native country, into the Caucasus, 
where they were colonized on bleak plains in the month 
of October, and the greater number perished of cold 
and starvation. 

If the military organization of Russia could be once 
broken up, the people would turn to their natural pur- 
suits, which are decidedly commercial and agricultural. 
And again, if free trade were allowed in the empire, 
and the commercial spirit could satisfy its natural 
eravings, the increased riches, luxuries, and civilization 
of the country would show such obvieus advantages, 
that the military system could not hold its ground. 
English merchants in Russia have assured me, that 

h there are now few Russian merehants engaged 
in foreign commerce, no people show such natural 
aptitude for commercial concerns. The high tariff 
which is in force, and the absolute prohibition there is 
against educating their children in Europe, as no young 
persons between the ages of twelve and twenty-five are 
allowed under any pretext to be absent from their 
country, alone repress for political purposes their 
natural tendencies. 

The Russian people wish for European civilization, 
and to mix with the other European nations, but they 
are not allowed to do so by their Government; and to 
eheck their desire for cilvilization and -their liberal 
tendencies, I have been informed by a German pro- 
fessor, who had minutely studied their educational 
system, which is under the absolute control of the 
Government throughout the whole empire, that within 
the last fifteen years the course of study has been 
checked and thrown back in all the universities and 
schools of the empire. It is a well-known fact to all 
who have lived in Russia, that the Government grew 
more and more jealous of education up to the breaking 
oat of the present war. Foreign tutors and governesses, 
who are ubsolutely essential for all parents who wish 
to give their children a good education in Russia, were 
as far as possible prevented from entering the empire, 
and two years ago the Poles were prohibited from 
studying at the university of Odessa. It must be 
remembered that this town is the commercial débouché 
and the capital of all the southern provinces of Poland, 
the nobility of which generally go there to spend the 
fashionable season, and that it contains the only 
superior educational institutions within their reach. 

It is well known that the Russian army which had 
served in Europe during the wars of Napoleon, returned 
with very liberal tendencies, and preferred the manner 
of life of the nations they had left to their own. They 
were consequently divided, separated, sent into danger- 
ous situations, and thus gradually disposed of. 

The military system which Feter the Great so 
strongly recommended to his successors, was devised, 
and has been continued down to the present time, in 
order that a great framework of empire might be made, 
which should be filled up gradually by successive 
generations. He thought he could lay down a plan 
by which a stupendous sovereignty might be constructed, 
which should overshadow the whole earth. 

It is but fair to say, however, that the Tzar is, to a 
certain degree, the incarnation of the national will, and 
that the whole nation, from the highest to the lowest, 
have a vague, but deep-seated notion, that some future 
glories are in store for the Slavonic name, and they will 


always approve their Tzar, when they think that he is 
following out the destiny of the nation. That they do 
not. grow wiser, however, but continue to attach too 
much importance to military glory, and the absorbing 
and conquering of all surrounding nations, is the fault 
of the Government and not of the people. The Tzars 
have kept them baek from mixing with civilized nations 
and from commercial pursuits, in order that they might 
not learn more just notions of the qualities in which 
consists the true glory of nations, and might remain a 
great encamped people, content with a military des- 
potism, and ready to be the instruments of restless 
schemes of ambiuion. 

We have done enough to show the high 
opinion we entertain of Mr. Seymour's book ; 
but a work in which so much information is 
condensed cannot be analysed or abridged ; it 
requires to be read. Two chapters are devoted 
to the Russian navy and army, in which the 
statistics of the national force are carefully ab- 
stracted from Haxthausen, Tegoborski, and 
other high authorities. We find that in 1853 
the Black Sea fleet consisted of eighteen first- 
rates, seven frigates, thirty steamers, and thirty- 
six smaller vessels, besides twenty-eight gun- 
boats, and thirty transports. With the ex- 
ception of a few small craft, still sheltered at 
Nicolaief, not one of this proud armament now 
floats upon the water. Sunk, burnt, or blown 
up, the Russian Black Sea fleet exists no more. 
The detail of the “ million soldiers” of which 
Russia boasts will be studied with interest; and 
the reader will cease to wonder at the barba- 
rities of these “ Apostles of the orthodox faith,” 
when he learns that the army in Russia answers 
the purpose of a penitentiary system, that all 
malefactors under the age of thirty are con- 
demned to it as a regular sentence, and that it 
is viewed by the people very much as transporta- 
tion is with us. 

The 18th chapter, ‘“ On the Commerce of the 
Sea of Azof,” is especially valuable for the 
original information it contains, and which was 
cenveyed to the author by Mr. Lander, a 
gentleman for many years settled as a mer- 
chant at Taganrog, as also for the advice it 
conveys to the members of the peace party. 
We fear, however, that a stipulation for the 
reduction of the Russian army is rather a 
visionary mode of repressing the aggressive 
tendencies of our northern enemy. What secu- 
rity have we for its being carried into effect, 
or for its continuance? We prefer the more 
material guarantee of the Crimea. 

In conclusion, we commend to the attention 
of Mr. Cobden, who, in 1836, declared that 
Russia had already made “ prodigious strides on 
the only true path to enlightenment and liberty,” 
the following evidence of her progress on that 
road — 


The supineness and indecision of the European 
Powers for the last thirty years have enabled Russia 
to take up an insolent position towards Europe; and 
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the fears of our own imaginations have contributed to 
swell the prestige of the Colossus of the North, and to 
render his intrigues successful. Our statesmen are now 
fully convinced of the gravity of our position, and the 
extent of Russian intrigue both in Asia and in Germany. 
I had myself personal experience of it last year in the 
latter country. In returning from India in March, 1854, 
I spent a day at the little German state of. 
, to visit a German friend well versed in the secret 
polities of his country. He told me how ashamed he 
was of his countrymen, who wege false to their true 
interests, and cowered beneath the power of Russia. 
In the morning, when he came to breakfast with me 
in my hotel, an officer took him aside to speak to him. 
When my friend returned to me, he said, * You would 
not believe yesterday the degree of influence which 
Russia exercises in Germany; you have here a proof 
of it. That officer who took me aside commands the 
troops, and he called me aside to show me a 
diamond ring and an autograph letter from the Em- 
peror of Russia, flattering him, and conferring upon 
him an order. That man is henceforward the devoted 
servant of Russia.” My friend, who is himself a dis- 
tinguished littérateur, assured me that there were 
nearly two thousand literary persons in Germany who 
openly received their quarterly pensions at the Russian 
embassies to uphold Russian interests. He even 
authorised me to authenticate these statements by the 
use of his name, which, nevertheless, I refrain from 
doing. 

As so much is now said by some parties respecting 
the supposed fairness and moderation of Russia, I will 
relate two anecdotes of what happened under my own 
cognizance in the Kast. When the Russians seized, 
about the year 1840, the island of Ashtoradda, near 
Asterabad, at the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea, 
which they have since fortified and garrisoned, and 
when they explored with steamers the Gourgan and 
Atrak, rivers flowing exclusively through the Persian 
territory, but leading in the direction of the best road 
to India, there was one Tureoman Chief resolutely 
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hostile to them, whom they could neither frighten nor 
seduce. One night, therefore, troops were disembarked, 
his house was surrounded, and he and all his sons 
were carried off and conveyed into the interior of 
Russia, whence, at the prayer of a very influential 
personage, his place of exile was changed to Tiflis, 
where IL knew him. 

The secondisa more daring violation of the territory 
of the same power, with whom, be it remembered, we 
have a treaty of alliance, and at the court of which 
we have long had a minister constantly residing. A 
certain member of the Georgian royal family, Suleiman 
Khan, lived in the Persian provinces ceded to Russia 
in 1828, and having an inveterate enmity to that power, 
he refused to remain there when they became Russian, 
and fled into a remote part of Persia. After many years 
he thought he might venture to come and live at Tabreez, 
the capital of Azerbijan, and near his own country. He 
had sounded the Russian consulate, and found them 
apparently favourable, and when he arrived he wasinvited 
to dinner by the Russian Consul-General. Everything 
passed off very agreeabiy until after dinner, when, as 
he was sitting on a sofa with the Consul, drinking his 
coffee, the latter begged to be excused for an instant, 
and left the room. Immediately upon his quitting, a 
file of Russians appeared at the door, with their pieces 
levelled at the Khan, and the Consul, from behind 
them, told him he was extremely sorry that he was 
obliged to treat a guest in so uncourteous a manner, 
but that he must execute his orders, that Suleiman. 
Khan must consider himself a prisoner, and prepare 
instantly to be conveyed into the interior of Russia. 

This facet was told me by the English Consul at 
Tabreez, when I arrived at that city some short time 
after this event had occurred, and I dined with the 
Russian Consul in question, now holding a high post 
in Russian diplomacy, in the very room where it 
happened. Of course, when proceedings of this sort 
were overlooked by our Government, there is no wonder 
that Russia grew emboldened, and believed that no 
European power dared to interfere with her, 
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Mrs. Tror.ove is an indefatigable caterer to 
the appetite of the novel-reading public. Her 
tales do not follow each other, it is true, with 
the same rapidity as those which emanate from 
the fruitful brains of Mr. G. P. R. James or 
Alexandre Dumas; but she has written quite 
enough, and has been read quite enough, to 
establish her claim to rank among the most 
popular circulating-library romancists of the 
last quarter of a century. 

We fancy, however, that her popularity must 
have been rather on the wane lately ; for even the 
least thinking of novel readers have begun to 
doubt the good taste and good feeling of 
many of the books which they would have 
read, a few years since, without any such mis- 
giving. The affectations of the silver-fork 
school, and the easy, good-humoured, and rather 
clever vulgarity of the sect of which our au- 
thoress was once the prominent teacher, have 
alike ceased to please even the uncritical class 
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London: Hurst and Blackett. 1855. 
for whose edification their works were mainly 
written. 

The “ high-moral-purpose” school now has it 
all its own way; and, because thoughtful minds 
—such as Kingsley’s, Mrs. Gaskell’s, and poor 
Miss Bronte’s—have treated, either directly or 
indirectly, in their powerful fictions, some of 
the great social questions which divide the 
world, every one who now sits down to compose 
a novel thinks it necessary, first of all, to select 
a moral to which the story shall be appended, 
or a high purpose to which it shall be rendered 
subservient. 

Even Mrs. Trollope has forsaken what we for 
a long time considered her special and favourite 
walk of literature. She has discarded the low- 
comedy style of her earlier works, with its broad 
fun and unrefined humour; and not only aims 
at giving us, in exchange, the very genteelest 
of comedies, but, when her piece is over, 
and the aythor withdrawn behind the curtain, 
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she comes forward with a moral, by way of 
epilogue. 

But there is a revolution, dearly beloved reader, 
which is steadily at work among us, the progress of 
which is not the less sure, because its onward move- 
ment is neither vehement nor noisy. 

We are perfectly well aware that prosperous com- 
meree, and successful industry, will often cause so 
near an approach between the toe of the commoner 
and the heel of the noble, as to run some risk of galling 
a kibe ; and this is a fact still more patent in our days, 
than it was when the keenest of all observers first 
made the remark. 

But true as the remark was then, and more true as 
it is daily becoming, by the eager onward movement of 
this successful industry, there is another cause at work 
also, which, I believe, is likely to become infinitely 
more effective in lessening the distances by which 
society is divided, than any which acquired wealth can 
produce. 

Nor is the lessening social distance its only effect. 
Social distance may be lessened with very little chance 
of producing any feeling of equality as its result. But 
let the Barons von Schwanberg, who make the real 
“ Almanach de Goth ” (not my ack) their guide- 
book, let all such keep a sharp look-out upon the 
— of free trade in intellect, which is so very 
obviously threatening to set at naught the probibitions 
of heraldic law-givers. 

The perils arising from a too close juxta-position 
between long-descended rank and newly accumulated 
wealth, are as nothing when compared to the revolu- 
tionary influence of widely diffused education. In 

ion as that highest order of education which 
develops the thinking powers of human beings becomes 
general, the effort to separate society into distinct 
social classes becomes more difficult. 

The system of enlarged education, which is so 
evidently gaining und among us, will do more 
towards lessening the inequalities of rank than all the 
heralds will be able to withstand. 

Titles were abolished in France, yet no equality of 
condition ensued; but let the son of a tinker, born 
with a powerful and healthful intellect, have that 
intellect fully developed by education, and the effort to 
— him within the tinkering sphere will be as vain 
as the attempting to make a thorough-bred race-horse 
pass for a fitting bearer of a pack-saddle. 

Our readers will, we think, agree with us, 
that Mrs. Trollope has scarcely acted with the 
shrewd sense which might have been expected 
from her in thus attempting to ape the “ high- 
ga a "school. Her philosophy, besides 
its painful introduction by its head and shoul- 
ders, is bad in itself, foolish, and what the 
French call inconséquent. In what country in 
the world has so gifted and accomplished a 
young tinker as she particularizes ever failed to 
distinguish himself, or to win the great prizes of 
life? In Austria, especially, which she unluckily 
selects as the country where all rising genius is 
put down, we all know from what class the minis- 
ters and counsellors of state are chiefly taken. 

But the whole argument—if argument it can 
be called—is so weak as to make us regret that 
Mrs. Trollope should have adopted a tone which 
looks so much like cant,—a vice from which her 
former novels are glaringly free, and which 
must be utterly uncongenjal to her nature. 
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This is not the only change we find in this 
clever woman's manner of thinking and speak- 
ing. We all remember the somewhat truculent 
Toryism which was wont to characterize her. 
Now, her idea of a lively leaven to give grace 
and sprightliness to Viennese society is “a 
sprinkling of Lansdownes "—(So far so good ; 
but of what other lordly wits does the reader 
suppose ?)—* Carlisles (!) and Lord Johns ! ! 

The scene of the story is laid in Austria in 
the present day. The Baron von Schwanberg 
is &@ monomaniac on the subject of rank and 
dignity, and determines (at his daughter's sug- 
gestion, who uses her father’s weakness for her 
own ends), that the young Baroness Gertrude 
shall wed no one whose family is not allied, 
even by marriage, with the princely houses 
chronicled in the “ Almanach de Gotha.” Ger- 
trude thus throws on her sire the onus of re- 
fusing unwelcome suitors of only noble blood. 
Her affections are already bestowed on a youth 
who saved her life when they were but boy 
and girl, and whom her father, to show his gra- 
titude, takes into the castle as librarian. Of 
course there are the usual troubles and griefs to 
be overcome which ever beset lovers in novels. 
Her father's consent to her marrying a poor 
scholar of plebeian birth it would be madness 
to endeavour to obtain ; so they marry privately. 
A young bride in her secret smuggles her 
to Vienna to be confined, after which event 
she returns to her father with this friend, who 
was confined in the same house, and at the same 
time, and who takes charge of Gertrude’s baby, 
pretending that she herself has had twins. The 
father dies afterwards, blessing his daughter, 
and tended by her, and utterly unsuspecting 
her secret. 

Gertrude is not a pleasing heroine. She 
ridicules her foolish and indulgent old father, 
who loves her with a devotion approaching to 
fanaticism. She deceives everybody around 
her, and evinces, on all occasions, craft and 
cunning. Even in the matter of her religion 
she cannot be truthful and honest. She conceals 
the new faith to which the fervour of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Protestantism has made her convert all 
her Austrian heroes and heroines, without the 
intervention of any proselytizing pastor, and in 
defiance of all probability ; in like manner, the 
excess of the authoress’s rampant patriotism, in- 
duces her to transplant all her favourite person- 
nages to England, though why they should leave 
the scenes endeared to them by unbrokenly 
happy associations, we cannot pretend to divine. 
The hero is much pleasanter than his lady-love ; 
and Count Adolphe, Gertrude's first rejected 
lover, is better than either. His Countess is 
an Englishwoman, meant to be delightful and 
fassinating ; but to us she appears somewhat 
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flippant aud vulgar. She talks of persons being 
“monstrous good,” and “ monstrous pretty,” 
and backs all her opinions with a bet, sometimes 
introduced playfully, thus :— 

Will you bet me a solid, honest, English sovereign. 


I don’t mean our well-beloved Queen, but only one of 


her beautiful little golden portraits. 

Mrs. Trollope’s readers, however, will scarcely 
expect to find her ladies and gentlemen quite 
justifying their claims to that social distinction. 

Altogether, we think that we prefer her 
ancient coarseness to her present “ gentility.” 
It was more natural, and a great deal more 
funny, and assuredly her new style is not a whit 


less vulgar. 

We will quote one of the best scenes from 
this novel—that in which the young Count 
Adolphe tells Rupert Odenthal of his rejection 
by the old Baron, for want of a princely alliance 
in his pedigree :— 

“ Good day, Rupert!” were Adolphe's first words. 

Rupert nodded his head in reply. 

“Tam cured, Rupert,” was Adolphe's second speech. 

“The devil you are!” was Rupert’s reception of this, 
uttered in a tone of dismay. 

“How much the devil may have to do with it, my 
good friend, I am not certain; but not much, I Should 
think, for, altogether, the work is a good werk, and I 
am my own man again.” 

“Explain! dear Adolphe, explain! Do you mean 
to say that you are no longer in love with the Baroness 
Gertrude ?” 

“ Perhaps I begin to doubt if I ever was very much 
in love with the daughter of our thrice-noble neighbour ; 
perhaps you are right, and that the fact of this un- 
fortunate young lady's being the daughter of that insane 
old booby, is, and ought to be, reason good against any 
one being in love with her.” 

“T never said so, Count,” replied Rupert, in a tone 
of indignation. “I think her very charming, and I 
know her to be very excellent; but one cannot—at 
least, J cannot—fall in love with the first pretty face 
and good young lady that one sees. But this is all 
idle wandering. Do tell me, and in an intelligible 
manner, if you can, what has happened to you.” 

“T will, if Z can,” replied the Count; “ and the con- 
dition is but reasonable; for how is a man to make that 
appear intelligible in relation, which, when it occurred, 
had the very closest resemblance to a sort of obscure 
insanity? . . . . But wait a moment, Rupert, and I will 
act the scene, and this will give you a clearer idea of 
what has just passed, than any narration of mine could 
do, .... Now, then, just sit you down there, upon 
that fallen tree, and I will sit down upon this one. . . 
. . You don't happen to have a book in your pocket, 
do you, Rupert ?” 


“The chances are in favour of it,” replied the young 
librarian, laughing. “You know my vocation, Count! 
Some of them generally stick to me, if they happen to 
be small ;” and, so saying, he thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and drew thence a miniature edition of “ La 
Fontaine’s Fables.” 

_ “Selected by Fate, on purpose to assist my exhibi- 
tion!” cried Adolphe, seizing it. “ Only you must be 
pleased to fancy it a great deal more thick, and a good 
deal more stumpy. So! Now, then, remember, if 
you please, that you are the enamoured Adolphe von 
— and that I am the noble Baron von Schwan- 
berg.” 

“Go on!” said Rupert, placing himself in the most 
touching attitude which the seat assigned him would 
permit, and assuming an expression of countenance 
admirably calculated to suggest the idea of aemental 
struggle between Love and Reverence, Hope and Fear. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Adolph, “ thatis the way I looked 
at him—at least, I hope so—for that is the way I 
intended to look. But, now, mark me! I flatter 
myself that you perceive at once my utter contempt 
and indifference for you and your looks. My thoughts 
are here, sir; here, in this sacred little stumpy volume, 
which is neither more, nor less, than than the ‘ Alma- 
nach de Gotha,” and thus I declare my will, . . . 
No man shall ever marry my daughter, with my consent, 
whose family have not found a place here.” 

Rupert sprung from his pathetic attitude, and in- 
dulged in a hearty burst of genuine laughter. 

“Are you in earnest, Count?” he said, when he 
recovered the power of speaking. 

“ Most perfectly in earnest, my dear friend,” replied 
Adolphe! “and now, I presume,” he added, “ that you 
will not wonder at my not wishing to delay my depar- 
ture from the castle longer than was absolutely 
necessary.” 

“That you should wish to get out of his way, if only 
to enjoy the laugh which I have enjoyed now, I can 
easily understand ; but not that you should so suddenly 
have recovered from your tender passion as to run 
away from the object of it.” 

“ My dear Rupert!” replied the young nobleman 
very gravely, “ I certainly think the Baroness Gertrude 
von Schwanberg a very beautiful girl; and moreover, 
I have fancied, right or wrong I scarcely know, that 
she was more really intellectual, and more capable of 
being a rational companion, than any young lady I 
have yet seen. . . . But, be she what she may, 
my good friend, I would not take the daughter of that 
noble owl for my wife, if she were ten times more 
beautiful, and ten times more intelligent, than I 
thought her, when I galloped, with a lover's speed, 
towards Schloss Schwanberg this morning.” 

“You rather surprise me, Count Adolphe,” replied 
Rupert, looking at him with very genuine astonishment. 
“ I must confess that I am, except in theory, extremely 
ignorant of such matters; but I certainly had fancied 
that a disappointment in love was a much more serious 
affair than you seem to make of it.” 





Sketches of the Irish Bar. 


Tue title of these volumes, the name of the 
author, and the associations connected with the 
individuals he has so well portrayed, furnish 
materials for more serious reflection than might 
be supposed to arise from a mere reprint, how- 
ever able, of personal recollections, executed. 


By Wiittam Henry Curran. 2 Vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


The republication of a series of sketchy por- 

traits of Irish barristers, of a generation gone 

by, cannot be expected to create at the present 

day a very lively interest in this country. We 

are glad, however, to hail, in a collected form, 

these cleyer essays by an accomplished writer, 
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which, on their first appearance, a quarter of a 
century back, were germane to the matter that 
fiiled the public mind, and rife with anecdotes 
finding a ready sympathy. Several eminent 
Irishmen were then constantly before the 
world, either as members of Parliament, or as 
orators engaged in the great struggle for Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, a subject of controlling 
importance. Curiosity was alive to their pecu- 
liarities; and their reputation for eloquence and 
wit was European. Plunkett yet tlourished 
in senatorial honours. O'Connell was struggling 
into fame. Kdmund Burke, Henry Grattan, 
Philpét Curran, though their bodies were in 
the grave, still lived in their lustrous renown ; 
and several men less noted than these enjoyed 
a local consideration in the land of their birth, 
sufficient to give them, during their political or 
professional existence, a secondary celebrity in 
England.* But that reputation expired with 
them; and few of their names have survived 
the stirring events contemporaneous with their 
career. The interest which was centered in 
domestic topics has shifted to remote and then 
unlooked-for circumstances, leaving no chance 
of resurrection for the buried excitements of 
those troubled times. 

Happily for Lreland, and England, too, the 
violent agitation of twenty or thirty years ago 
has totally subsided. The actors in it are fast 
disappearing from the scene, by the varied 
agencies of life and death, and the extinction 
of the unwholesome heats which warmed them 
into notoriety. There is now no atmosphere 
wherein such men may thrive. The age of mis- 
rule, and with it all cause for turbulence, has 
passed away, and England and Ireland are 
grown wiser than they were, from a_ better 
knowledge of their respective characters and 
mutual interests. The Irish are awakening to 
a sense of their own mistake, and the convic- 
tion that they were the cause of much of Eng- 
lish misconduct. The national character of 
Ireland was long misunderstood, from the effect 
of its own exaggerated travesties. Brave and 
generous as Irishmen have ever been, they la- 
boured to gain for themselves a reputation for 
reckless pugnacity and unprincipled profuse- 
ness. The national songs, written by their 
native bards, gave a popular version of their 
characteristics, which naturally superinduced 





* Among the legal functionaries of distinguished 
talent, but whose position confined them to Ireland, 
and consequently narrowed the circle of their celebrity, 


Charles Kendal Burke, Chief Justice of the Court of 


King’s Bench, merits perhaps the foremost place. He 
was a man of exquisite taste, refined wit, and per- 
suasive eloquence; and a most atiractive portion of 
Mr. Curran’s work is that which relates the substance 
of several conversations which he held with the eminent 
judge during a visit to his country residence. 


contempt. The sober English could not hold 
in great respect a people who habitually de- 
picted themselves in an aspect at once so gro- 
tesque and so disreputable. 

The man— 

“Who spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day,” 


or who— 
“ Goes into a tent to spend his half-a-crown, 

Comes out, meets his friend, and for love knocks him 

down,” 

is at best but a loose and dangerous person, 
whose jocular absurdities raise a laugh, but 
whose society and whose “friendship” we would 
shun. 

Yet such was the standard the Irish esta- 
blished for themselves, not merely in doggrel 
verse, but in actual fact, and they felt a poor 
pride in acting down to the degrading level of 
spenthriftism and bullying. To get into debt 
and difliculty, and either fight orswindle their way 
out of it, was the boast of Hibernian heroism ; 
and the exception to the general rule were con- 
sidered by the majority as but shabby defaulters. 
He who abhorred duelling, disliked hard drink- 
ing, or avoided prodigal expense, was branded as 
a poltroon, a pippin-squeezer, a skin-flint, or 
condemned by some such expressive though in- 
elegant epithets ; and few individuals had firmness 
enough to brave the contumely they conveyed. 

The result was wide spread over all society. 
A madcap, dissolute tone pervaded it through- 
out. Extravagance and exaggeration in living 
and speaking, law suits, battles with bailiffs, 
single combats with pistols, faction-fighting with 
shilelaghs, wine, whiskey, outrage, gambling in 
all its forms—the gaol for the gentleman and 
the gallows for the peasantry—such was the 
combination that gave Ireland its lamentable 
pre-eminence over all other parts of the United 
Kingdom. We by no means imply that many 
of the best attributes of the national character 
did not flourish amidst all this chaos. The 
wilderness abounded in flowers, although they 
were choked with weeds. Courage, generosity, 
hospitality were mixed up in the excesses that 
overlayed them; and all—virtues, vices, talents, 
crimes, form a tangled mass of contradictions, 
which bad government made it almost impos- 
sible to unravel. 

The most fatal period of a social system is 
when there is no strictly defined boundary be- 
tween right and wrong; when looseness of 
prineiple leads to licence in practice; when 
faults are slurred over as mere faux pas; er- 
rors in conduct as amiable weakness ; profusion 
as the fashionable folly; and crime itself as 
misdirected energy. 

In condemning this as the prevalent state of 
Irish Society during the earlier part of the pre- 
sent century, we are not assuming any too rigid 
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code of morals, as applicable to the existence of 
modern civilization. Whoever reads humanity 
rightly, knows its imperfection, and admits that 
evils must abound in all large communities, or 
the system itself would not be human nature. 
The “ Small Vices,” to use Talleyrand’s phrases, 
are inseparable from man’s organization ; but 
they become as bad as the large ones, when the 
line of demareation is not evident. A highly 
cultivated state of society, under the example 
of a Court, a Government, and an Aristocracy, 
regulates the conduct of the people at large, on 
such reasonable grounds of toleration, delicacy, 
and reserve, that propriety becomes an instinet 
of the well-bred, and from them it passes in ir- 
resistible gradation to the less refined. If de- 
bauchery is held to be immoral, it must be kept 
out of sight. 
men will seek knowledge or pretend to it. If 
prodigality is stamped as dishonest, they will 
live within their means; and thus the world is 
saved from the display of evils, the worst dan- 
ger of which is the inevitable infection of their 
example. 

Such is, and has long been, the social state of 
England, France, and the other European coun- 
tries, with modifications based on varieties in 
climate, institutions, and religions. But in [re- 
land no such thing existed. The Vice-regal 
Court was too often dissipated and sometimes 
profligate. The Government was a market of 
corruption. Men were openly bought and sold. 
The aristocracy were notorious spendthrifts ; and, 
of course, harsh landlords, for to supply their 
expenditure they were per force obliged to grind 
and oppress their tenants. Education was on 
principle withheld from the poor, lest with know- 
ledge they might gain the power with which it 
is truly said to be synonymous. All the low and 
mean devices followed in the wake of embar- 
rassed circumstances. Subterfuges, expedients, 
lying, were the characteristics of the gentry. 
Dishonesty, drunkenness, treachery, were those 
of the common people. 

It will be observed that we exclude sectarian 
rivalries, and the outrages springing specially 
from them. Religious abuses, theological con- 
troversy, intolerance, and persecution, have 
been the master-curse of Ireland for many a 
generation. But the evils we have traced were 
irrespective of Chistianity’s gross perversion 
from its divine souree. All sects were alike ob- 
noxious to our sweeping reproach against the 
Trish nation at large. 

Such being the state of things, it was natural 
that ail out of its pale should look upon such a 
country and such a people with total indif- 
ference, or supreme contempt. The opinions of 
England took the colour of its prejudices, and 
Ireland became, in logical sequeuce, a by-word 


If ignorance is considered vulgar, ° 
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of scorn. Neither ministers nor Parliaments 
had the candour to own that the national degra- 
dation was caused mainly by misgovernment. 
Much less did the subordinate agents who 
worked out the system shrink from the task 
by which they largely profited. Its victims 
among the upper classes could not escape from 
their self-wrought tools. ‘The grades below them 
were committed and compromised in the general 
entanglement. And thus all, from the highest 
to the lowest, were joined in one vast copartner- 
ship of guilt and shame. 

The Lrish people were shrewd enough to com- 
prehend their ignominious position, and writhed 
under the scorn it provoked. Jealousy of Eng- 
lish greatness, —envy of the energy, probity, 
and respectability, which formed its component 
parts, —inflamed the passions rather than ex- 
cited the emulation of the sister kindom; and 
hatred of Great Britain became the dominant 
feeling, pushed to excess by ambitious adven- 
turers and soi-disant patriots. Catholic Kman- 
cipation being conceded, not from the magna- 
nimity, but the fears of English statesmen and 
legislators, the unquiet mind of O'Connell, not 
satisfied to rest on that splendid triumph, 
started anew on a headlong chace after the 
ignis fatuus of Repeat, unattainable but by the 
destruction of English power, and if to be ob- 
tained at all, at the price of Ireland's inevitable 
ruin. 

The struggle of years ended in the total 
failure of O'Connell's giant efforts, and was 
quickly followed by his broken health, his 
abandonment of hope, his voluntary exile, and 
his death in a foreign land. With his failure and 
fall the fabric of political combination raised by 
his genius lost all cohesive force, and its incon- 
gruous elements came crashing down. From 
that day all possible chance of maintaining 
what was called the “Irish Party” was at an 
end. Vain and ignoble efforts were made by 
paltry imitators of O'Connell's system to keep 
up agitation ; and those former adherents, who, 
even before his death, denounced this system as 
too tame, driven in despair to attempted insur- 
rection, were shattered to fragments by the 
storm themselves had raised, 

Succeeding this catastrophe came the fearful 
visitation of the potato disease, and its inevitable 
consequences—famine ; and that amazing rush 
of emigration, aptly designated as the Irish 
Exodus, for it required a term of wholesale 
application to figure the extent and import of 
this marvellous movement. A decrease within 
two years of one-third of the population startled 
the world at large as an unparalleled event in 
the history of a people ; but it awoke the rem- 
nant of the Irish nation to the truth of the 
couutry’s position and prospects. The so-called 
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Irish party, after a few spasmodic struggles, fell 
powerless before its inevitable doom; and the 
grand field of rational regeneration is now at 
last left free to the efforts of Irish industry and 
British wisdom. 

And everything is propitious for the gathering 
in of the great harvest. A change almost in- 
- credible has taken place within a few years in 
the national character of Ireland. Since John 
Bull has ceased to play the tyrant, Paddy no 
longer enacts the buffoon. The despot sove- 
reign and the court fool are both extinct. The 
Irish ‘are tired of playing antics to provoke 
English laughter, nor do they act domestic 
tragedies to excite abhorrence. The love of 
liquors exists no more in anything like the 
ratio of its former inordinate force. Duelling 
is positively extinct; faction fights are now 
unheard of; assassinations are unknown. The 
temperance of the gentry, the comparative 
sobriety of the lower orders, the decrease of 
street and highway beggary, complete the pic- 
ture to those visiting Ireland from curiosity or 
for pleasure; and it strikes with delighted 
amazement the forced or voluntary absentees 
who have known the country before this mighty 
transformation. Its suddenness appears almost 
magical, and it must be, indeed, an incredulous 
mind which does not attribute it to a merciful 
dispensation of Providence, which would not let 
a nation perish under the influences of its own 
and its rulers’ corruption. 

No less astonishing is the alteration in the 
feelings of the rest of the empire in favour of 
the integral part in question. England proudly 
acknowledges the rational propriety which has 
replaced the proverbial indiscretion of the sister 
island. She has abandoned the paltry jealousy 
which too long disgraced her own policy and 
thwarted Irish enterprize. The sneering mockery 
heretofore applied to the ‘“‘ Emerald Isle ” has 
given way to a cordial acknowledgment of its 
improvement ; and an appreciation of its claims 
to equality is becoming manifest. Irishmen 
now meet no obstacles towards advancement in 
England which offers such manifold resources 
to their talent. Places under government are 
freely given to them in fair proportions. The 
professions abound with them. The colonies 
offer them not merely a refuge, but a home 
of independence, wealth, and happiness. No 
difference, in fact, exists but what arises from 
perverse and factious dispositions. With laws 


for all alike, and advantages in common, the 
grand desideratum is realized,—the Union is 
complete. 

But it is on England and the Imperial govern- 
ment that now depends the enduring stalility 
of this great work, which so many lucky com- 
binations have effected. The immediate causes 


*the bounden duty, as well as the best 
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of Ireland's present prosperity are too obvious, 
too recent, and too often discussed, to make a 
lengthetied enumeration opportune or necessary. 
But two of those causes already alluded to, the 
famine and the vast emigration, have reduced 
the population to a number far too small in 
quantity for the productive capabilities of the 
country, and assuredly not enough in quality 
for its total regeneration. Yet a million or 
more might be well spared, with infinite ad- 
vantage to the self-expatriated, and abounding 
good to the land they would leave behind them. 
As long as the numerical force of an ignorant 
and imflammable race justifies the faintest hope 
in the remnant of enthusiastic agitators of 
physical opposition to England, Ireland will 
have no fair chance of true prosperity. It is 
policy 
of the government to pour in English, Scotch, 
and Welsh settlers into those wild and depopu- 
lated tracts, in which quadrupeds alone appear 
“ things of life ;” to induce English capitalists 
to invest in Irish land, and in manufacturing 
and commercial undertakings. We cannot, in 
this rapid outline, specify details, or point out 
the best localities for industrial pursuits. Agri- 
culturists, merchants, and fabricants, will soon 
discover them, if encouraged by government 
support. And then let the government set 
boldly and heartily to work. Let it stand 
neutral between religious opinion, and party bias. 
Let elections be untampered, electors unbribed, 
and candidates unbought. Let education be ex- 
tended, and, if needs be, enforced ; and, above all 
things, let emigration be allowed to run to its 
most unlimited extent. There is no fear of its 
going too fast, or too far. Let no heed be given to 
the objection that “it is the best who go, and 
that the bad remains.”’ It is, in truth, the dis- 
satisfied that make place for the well-disposed. 
But in any case the bad will become the better, 
and the better best, when a restricted population 
has a fair field, and abundance of favour, in the 
form of increased wages, sufficient food, ex- 
tended knowledge, associations of friendship 
with settlers from Great Britain, and all the 
certain results of an improved civilization. 
Then it will be seen what Irishmen can do, and 
what Ireland may become. Up to this very 
time it has not been able to prove its capability. 
History only shows us a struggling and turbu- 
lent race, who never had the good fortune to be 
thoroughly conquered by a powerful people, a per- 
fect admixture with whom would have brought 
about their redemption. But Ireland, with its 
native princes and aboriginal serfs, vanquished, 
not absorbed—its title as a separate kingdom 
perpetuated in the person of a foreign monarch ; 
the mockery of independence and the fact of 
subjugation—was but a colony, of too close 
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neighbourhood with the parent state, where 
confiscation and oppression had full scope, but 
where man’s powers were undeveloped, and the 
best gifts of nature neglected or altogether 
overlooked. 

The chief danger at this most propitious 
time for consummating the great good we ad- 
vocate is, that the excitement of distant war, 
and the complexity of foreign alliances, may 
cause an apathetic inattention to home in- 
terests in the English mind; that the tran- 
quillity of Ireland may subside into stag- 
nation ; that the paralyzing proverb of “ let- 
ting well alone” may become the guiding 
axiom of the men in power; and that Ireland, 
left to chance, may be doomed to mediocrity, or 
a possible relapse to her former diseased condi- 
tion. Having got rid of a swarming and un- 
manageable population, the puny statesmen of 
a day may be too timid or too lazy for the task 
which generations of their predecessors shrunk 
from, and thus allow the golden chances of the 
present season to be lost. But if aroused to a 
sense of their responsibility, and of the true 
glory that seems to call them on, they would not 
dally with Time. They would see that this is 
the age of national reconciliations. While France 
and England have joined hands, England and 
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Ireland should embrace. They are, at least, of 
one family; for in every province of either 
country thousands of the other may find their 
kith and kin. Saxon and Celt have, after all, 
a common interest, the enduring pledge for 
solid union. The one has some wrongs to for- 
give, the other some provocations to forget. 
The most powerful should be the most magna- 
nimous, and the strong should set the example 
to the weak. A dignified forbearance from the 
assumption of superiority should be adopted by 
this country. The hacknied dogma that “ Eng- 
land's difficulty is Lreland’s opportunity,” and 
all such wicked verbiage, must not only cease 
from Irish utterance, but fade from its memory, 
before the real scheme of Irish policy can be 
carried out. An instinct of reason is teaching 
Ireland the great truth, that her only hope of 
good, the saving remedy for her ills, is a thorough 
amalgamation with Great Britain. And while 
England has now a monarch on the throne im- 
bued with the most generous impulses of nature ; 
and while Ireland possesses a viceroy (for such, we 
trust, is Lord Carlisle) distinguished for philan- 
thropy, and of truly liberal mind, the time has ar- 
rived to show that England’s greatest “ difficulty” 
has been removed, and that the hour and the man 
have come for realising “Ireland's opportunity.” 





Mormonism: an Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. By Captain Staxspury. United 
States, Philadelphia: Honig. 


The Mormons, or Latter Day Saints. 


Female Life among the Mormons. 


Tuat within the precincts of modern civilisation, 
in a country that vaunts itself an example of 
an all but perfect polity in religion and govern- 
ment, should be found, actually enrolled among 
its federal states, a society not only preaching, 
but practising and proselytizing, in behalf of a 
patriarchal polygamy, is a fact that must startle, 
if it does not bewilder, an historian or a 
moralist. And if the elements of that society 
should not be of independent origin, but be 
deserters from every rank of religious opinion, 
and emigrants from every land, aggregated by 
‘affinities of long personal hardship, if not of 
peril, the marvel, much less the difficulty of 
solution, will not be in anywise diminished. 
And yet such a phenomenon is presented in 
Mormonism as it now exists across the Atlantic. 

As vulgar and flashy a fabricature as ever 
issued from the im-pia marer of .a knave, it 
passes muster, in the eyes of some 200,000 
perverts, for a genuine Koh-i-noor, or Fountain 
of Light. Plebeian in idea, plebeian in tendency, 
without one atom of xaAron&yaila to redeem it, it 


Philadelphia. 


By Lieut. Gunnison. 
1855. 


London : Routledge. 


stimulates no propensity but that which is 
generally active enough, the gpéynua capxds. Be 
industrious and eminent in polygamy; cry its 
muezzins—we are limited by laws; restrained by 
an imperfect organisation—nil desperandum— 
we shall advance ere long, and be capable of 
illimitable polygamy in the millennium. Poly- 
gamy comprehends the whole idea of Mormon 
reward and punishment: it is the chief lure, in 
fact, the veiled goddess, of the Mormons. In 
such a worship, a creed and a ritual would seem 
to be mere superfluous paraphernalia ; but, in case 
they may chance to be asked for, these embel- 
lishments ave provided—not flauntingly hung 
forth, but kept in stock. The supreme Deity 
appears in these precious manifestoes in the 
light of an American Jupiter, or chairman of a 
celestial board, to which the Mormon prophet is 
corresponding agent or actuary. 

Jupiter e superis, Josephus dirigit infra, There 
is even an attempt at theogony—* the head 
God,” as he is elegantly termed, having a grand- 
father and a great-grandfather, a residence in 
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the planet ‘olob, wherever that may be, being 
married, and the beau idéal of a perfect Yankee, 
‘just as good at mechanical inventions as at 
any other business.” What, if heaven be but 
the shadow of Utah, is the refrain of the Mor- 
mon theosophy? Niggers are, of course, excluded, 
a dark skin being represented as the result of 
inveterate malignity. There are no rigours; no 
inconvenient abstinences ; no restrictions, with 
the exception of gin, tobacco, and idleness. It is 
what one of its admirers calls it, ‘‘a jovial, 
laughter-loving ” system, uniting in its devotional 
character the hilarity of the concert-room, with 
the unconventionality of the casino. Its wor- 
shippers are purified by drinking-tunes, and the 
religious fervour accelerated by waltzes. Take 
the following sample from their hymn-book :— 
“Tm a saint, I'm a saint on the world’s ocean wide, 

The Lord is my hope, and Jehovah's my guide : 

Up, up with the truth, Jehovah for me, 

I'm a saint, I'm a saint, salvation is free.” 

The chief duty of a Mormon seems to con- 
sist in the punctual payment of tithes. ‘“‘ Any 
one in arrears on this point,” Mr. Gunnison 
informs us, “ will find himself blocked materially.” 
“ An idle or lazy person,” in the words of the 
Mormon creed, ‘‘ cannot be a Christian, neither 
have salvation. He is a drone, and destined to 
be stung to death and tumbled out of the hive.” 
Fucos, genus ignavum presepibus arceut. Of that 
tissue of rhapsody, travesty, and incoherence, 
entitled the “ Book of Mormon,” we have neither 
the space nor the patience to enter into details. 
Its blasphemy out-tops Tom Paine; and its 
style and plot would disgrace a running patterer. 
What are we to think of this sort of afflatus ’ 
“ Behold I say unto my servant, Joseph Smith, 
Junior, thou shalt compose a hymn-book ;” or 
this piece of supplementary revelation: ‘“ Let 
mine handmaid, Emma Smith, receive all those 
who have been given unto my servant, Joseph, 
and who are virtuous and pure before me.” 
The philology of the Mormon Solon is specially 
indicated by the following derivation : “ Mon is 
a Pheenician word, signifying good; mor is more. 
Mormon means more good ;” or by these abnor- 
malities in syntax: “O ye wicked ones, hide 
thee in the dust;” ‘I should have wore these 
bands ;" “ Our sufferings doth exceed;” “ All 
things which is expedient ;” or by this display 
of acumen on a Greek manuscript of the 
Psalms: “Them figures is Egyptian _hiero- 
glyphies ; and them which follows is the inter- 
pretation in the reformed Egyptian language.” 

Mr. J. Smith possessed a good deal of what 
Mr. Carlyle calls “ beaver intellect.” He was, 
in fact, one of those “ ‘cute, smart” men so 
plentiful in the New England states. The soil 
seems peculiarly favourable to seers. Mr. Bar- 
pum is a seer of this class. ‘The requisites for 


eminence seem to be a good deal of vulgarity ; 
a tinsel sort of rhetoric ; invincible effroutery ; 
and a thorough absence of conscientiousness. 
These prophetical gifts Joseph Smith, jun., ex- 
hibited at a very early age. ‘ The revivals ” at 
which he attended in Vermont appeared to him 
to have immense capabilities in a practical point 
of view. ‘The result was the discovery of the 
golden plates and the spectacles, or the revela- 
tion of the ‘‘ Book of Mormon,” in and through 
Joseph Smith. The realisation of the scheme 
is a conglomerate of the systems of John of 
Leyden, Robert Owen. and Fourier, with scraps 
from Judaism and Edward Irving. Captain 
Stansbury thus sums up its prineipia (p. 124.):— 

Tt was first organised in 1830, under the auspices of 
Joseph Smith, the founder, and, after a temporary resi- 
dence in Kirtland, Ohio, was removed to Jackson 
County, Missouri, where, by Divine revelation, “ the 
Saints” were directed to build a magnificent temple, the 
pattern of which was to be revealed from on high. The 
corner-stone of this edifice was laid; but the builders 
were eventually driven from the State by an armed 
mob. They next removed to Illinois, where, upon the 
bank of the Mississippi, they built a flourishing city, 
which they called Nauvoo. ‘They lived here until 
1844, when they became: obnoxious to the inhabitants 
of that State also, and were finally attacked by an en- 
raged multitude, and their prophet, Joseph Smith, and 
his brother Hyrum, murdered in the jail of Carthage. 
During the year 1845 these persecutions continued ; 
and threats of greater outrages being held out, the 
Mormons found their situation no longer tolerable 
within the boundaries of that State, and at length, in 
a solemn council, determined to abandon their homes 
in their city of Nauvoo, and to seek, in the wilds of the 
Western wilderness, a spot remote from the habitations 
of men, where, secure from lawless violence, they might 
worship according to the rites of the new religion they 
had introduced. 

The seat of this second-hand theocracy is in 
Lat. 40° 46’ north, and Long. 112° 6' west, in 
a valley shut in by lofty hills, and from its 
geological character called the Great Basin. 

It lies midway between the states of the Mississippi, 
and the empire rising to life on the shores of the Pacific, 
having inhospitable tracts to the north and the south, 
and the water-bound slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
nearly a thousand miles wide, on the east, and nearly 
a thousand miles of arid salt deserts on the west. 

At the base of the hills there is a fine allu- 
vium for some two hundred miles, capable of 
supporting a million of people. The country 
is rich in iron, in coal ; there is abundant water- 
power; the finest sheep pasturage; cotton 
thrives there; and they are about to try the 
sugar-eane. In its external features the district 
presents a strange parallel to Palestine. There 
is a Salt Lake, some 200 miles long, with 
buoyant, desolate waters like the Dead Sea; a 
River Jordan and a little lake, whose soft, 
peaceful scenery recalls the pictures of the Sea 
of Gallilee. 

Since 1847 four colonies have sprung up, 


besides the city of the Salt Lake—a city with 
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boiling-hot and cold springs, and nearly half a 
million inhabitants. 

The government is vested in a board of three; 
a council of twelve; a sort of secret inquisition ; 
and extempore prophets and patriarchs. The 


different Mormon depdts are called “ Stakes of’ 


Zion ;” and of these there are 227 (containing 
30,000 adherents) in this country. The revenue 
is derived from tithes; first on all property ; 
then on income; then on labour. For the full 
account of their opinions the reader is referred 
to the very excellent compendium of Mr. Gun- 
nison. 

“Female Life among the Mormons” affects 
to be an account of this extraordinary body. 
It belongs to the same dead-level class of books 
as the “‘ Wide, Wide World” and the “ Lamp- 
lighter.” It is full of discrepancies ; dismally- 
funny wit; and questionable history. As an 
exposé of the system, it is overdone; and, by 
denying to Mormondom any basis of humanity, 
it proves it physchologically impossible. Here 
is a sample of its revelations :— 


God has constantly on hand a multitude of little 
spirits, who want to come, and whom he has ordained 
shall come, and assume mortal bodies, and sojourn on 
earth for a time; human bodies being earthly taber- 
nacles, temporary dwelling-houses for spirits. Yet 
conjugal intercourse is necessary to accomplish the 
work; and hence, as God is very anxious that these 
spirits should be provided with bodies, and as the 
spirits themselves are very anxious to get down here, 
it became the duty of all true believers to lend their 
aid and produce the bodies as fast as possible. And 
this doctrine, strange and ridiculous as it may seem, 
was openly taught from the pulpit as a defence of 
polygamy. 

“It has been revealed to me,” said Brigham, one 
day from the pulpit, “it has been revealed to me, that 
there are millions on millions of little spirits, all wait- 
ing and wishing for mortal bodies. And when they 
come to take bodies, they wish to be of Mormon 
parentage. Of course the higber order would be dis- 
gusted with a low, mean, descent, the same as a righte- 
ous man is disgusted with a wicked one, or a neat, 
tidy person with one of filthy habits. Hence, they 
would only be willing to go to the place where purity 
and righteousness dwell. The lower order of spirits 
will likewise go among the low and uncultivated, 
where the principles of virtue and integrity have been 
in part or wholly neglected. Good spirits do not want 
to partake of the sins of the low and degraded: hence 
they will stay in heaven until a way is opened for 
purity and righteousness to form a channel to which 
they can come and take honourable bodies in this 
world, and magnify that calling. Let us take that 
course, and we shall draw the brightest spirits to 
honour our generations. ‘I'ry this, and your offspring 
will be the fairest specimens of the work of God's 
hand, Let the servants of God maintain the prin- 
ciples of holiness and integrity, and marry a multitude 
of wives, and by that means draw in their train more 
of those spirits that will glorify the God of Israel; 
since we are very well assured that all the good spirits 
must necessarily be born in Utah, or among true 
believers. The Almighty will never send his choice 
spirits to the low and degraded people of the thirty- 
one States, who restrict the holy and virtuous to the 


possession of ono wife.” 
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Another argument which he advanced in favour of 
polygamy was the idea of improving the stock. 

“TI have been looking about me,” he said, “as I 
always am, and have seen how anxious many of our 
farmers are to improve their stock of cattle; to make 
them of better blood, and thus be all the time im- 
proving; butit is not a common thing for men to wish 
to improve their own species. I wish you to think for 
a moment. I have seldom heard that subject agitated, 
when indeed it is the most important one that was 
ever investigated. Let us go a little further into the 
philosophy of this. A man by having many wives, and 
thus mingling his blood with a variety, can improve his 
species the same as we can improve any other portion 
of the animal creation. It is said that we bear the 
image of God; and now, don't let us dwindle down by 
the one-wife system to the physical and mental de- 
generacy of the monkey.” 

Blasphemous and absurd as these sentiments must 
appear, they were quite as new and ludicrous, The 
brethren, however, or all those who were able to take 
more wives, or to get them, seemed to think it was a 
capital idea. To Harmer it afforded a subject for an 
excellent jest, and whenever he heard of a brother who 
was about to marry his second or third wife, he would 
remark that such a one intended to improve his stock. 

As the principles of Mormonism developed, ‘it be- 
came evident that the females were to be regarded as 
an inferior order of beings. One by one the rights to 
which they had been accustomed, as well as the cour- 
tesies generally conceded to them, were taken away. 
When the husband died, his property reverted to the 
church, instead of going to support his bereaved family, 
a regulation which occasioned an infinite amount of 
trouble and difficulty. However, if the husband and 
father were particularly interested in making provision 
for the future support of his family, he could do so by 
paying the chureh daring his life-time a certain extra 
stipend, which would release its claim. Many widows 
were thus actually necessitated to take husbands on the 
first opportunity ; and many young girls, not exceeding 
the ages of twelve and fourteen years, became the 
wives of men old enough to be their grandfathers, to 
save them from the streets. 

No family in Utah ever hires household service. 
Some few have slaves; but generally speaking when 
one wife is_insuflicient to perform the labour, another 
is taken, perhaps a third, or fourth, and so on, for the 
number is only limited by the discretion and desire of 
the husband. In all cases where the father was living, 
his consent was necessary to the marriage of a daughter, 
even though that daughter was a widow and a mother. 
In the case of his death, the head of the church acted 
in the capacity of guardian, and his consent was in- 
dispensable. 


The book is not one to be read for instruc- 
tion of life or example of manners, much less 
to establish any doctrine concerning the poli- 
tical status of the Mormons. ‘“ The Female” 
is so evidently of the epicene gender, and her 
experiences so especially suited to the demands 
of the religio-curious market, that our @ priori 
conviction would lead us to consider her a heavy 
improbability, well calculated to arrest the 
sympathies of those individuals in the vegetable 
and animal world from whom Joe Smith derived 
his principal supplies. 

What a Mormon literature would be it is 
appalling to imagine, if we are to deduct from 
this specimen of a neophyte. 
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More than one important work has been pub- 
lished during the last three months. Among 
them, the first volume of M. Edouard Labou- 
laye’s “ Histoire Politique des Etats Unis, de- 
puis les premiers Essais de la Colonisation, 
jusqu’a l'adoption de la Constitution Fédérale, 
1620—1789.” M. Laboulaye brings his his- 
tory down to the time when all the colonies 
were established, giving a special account of 
each—their founders, constitutions, moralities, 
recalcitrations, and dissatisfactions ; and show- 
ing how each evinced signs of internal force and 
self-exhaustion, which must, by the nature of 
things, lead to a separation from the mother- 
country. His work is incomplete, the first 
volume only being published. It is not original, 
either in its sources or its views; but it is, 
nevertheless, especially valuable at this time, 
for the calmness of its tone, and for the steady 
courage with which it upholds such unwelcome 
doctrines as local self-government, individual 
liberty, and anticentralisation. When we re- 
member, too, that M. Edouard Laboulaye deli- 
vered his work in lectures to the University, we 
can better understand the moral hardihood 
of the man who could dare to teach such truths 
to youth in the capital of Napoleon IIT.; who, 
whatever may be his talents as a governor, or 
his value as an ally, is not the most striking 
friend of political liberty. 

Mr. Charles Waddington has done good ser- 
vice to Ramus, the old enemy of Aristotle, and 
the upholder of the Socratic method of teaching 
in opposition to that of the Stagyrite’s, in his 
“Ramus—Pierre de la Ramée: sa Vie, ses 
Ecrits, et ses Opinions.” It seems fearful and 
strange to us, that a mere difference of opinion 
in philosophy should have bred such terrible 
dissension and persecution as in the days of 
Jacques Charpentier and Ramus; that edicts 
should be passed, condemning a man to infamy, 
and, perhaps, endangering his life, because he 
preferred one method of instruction to another ; 
taught Greek and Latin together, found flaws 
in Aristotle, and declined to believe in his ver- 
bal inspiration. Yet the frightful quarrels of 
the various philosophers in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when insult, arrest, and murder followed 
on a grave discussion of intellectual subtleties, 


were engendered by nothing more immoral than 
dissent from Aristotle, a criticism on Cicero, or 
the pronouncing qui, kwé, and not ki, as was 
then the fashion. Mr. Waddington is a pas- 
sionate and unreasoning advocate ; and his as- 
sertions respecting De la Ramée’s chief enemy, 
Jacques Charpentier, must be taken cum grano 
salis. But he has made an interesting, if a one- 
sided, book ; and we may accept his facts when 
he quotes his authorities, if we refuse his deduc- 
tions when he speaks from prepossession. It is 
curious to read the abuse which these philoso- 
phers poured on each other; to hear them call 
each other hogs, and swine, and harpies, and 
atheists; and, worse still, all on the basis of 
Aristotelian inspiration ! 

M. Edgar Quinet has written a small volume 
on the life of “ Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde” 
and the Gmax of the Low Countries. It is an 
uninteresting book enough, but chiefly notice- 
able as another instance of the silent, yet posi- 
tive, spread of Protestantism in France :—a 
movement among the French authors no one in 
England has yet analyzed. But the work on 
Piotestantism which has made the most noise, is 
that of Madame de Gasparin, in her fierce attack 
on Sellonites, and all kinds of bastard Poperies, 
of whatever name or in what direction soever 
they may be. Her “ Des Corporations Monas- 
tiques au Sein du Protestantisme” has been 
criticised by almost every review in France ; all 
acknowledging her undoubted ability, but many 
commenting on the dureté and iron-like nature 
of her mind. Some of -her positions, too, are 
strained, and some incorrect ; for instance, when 
she makes the loosening of family ties one of 
the greatest objections to these institutions. — If 
general good must be done by any personal or 
family sacrifice whatsoever, we have only to lay 
that secrifice faithfully at the foot of the altar. 
‘He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me.” 
Duty and right are holier words than even 
family and family love; and in this ground 
Madame de Gasparin has dug a pit, not built a 
fortification. “ Le Pasteur du Désert,” by M. 
Eugene Pelleton, is another Protestant book. 
It is a novel ; though that name is too light for 
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the serious tendency and earnest feeling of the 
book; but, for want of a better term, we must 
call it a religious novel, and one of the best 
of the class. Alfred Dumesnil is also almost 
a Protestant in his “ Livre de la Consolation,” 
but still more mystic than Catholic or Protest- 
ant. These books are very far removed from 
the faith expressed in “ Adam, Drame Anglo- 
Normand du 12™° Siécle, publié pour la pre- 
miére fois, d’aprés un Manuscrit de la Biblio- 
théque de Tours,” edited, corrected, and ex- 
plained by M. Victor Luzarche. ‘“ Adam” is 
as curious a matter as these old mysteries gene- 
rally are. Not profane,—though, were they 
written in our day, they would be considered 
impious,—but preserved from impiety by the 
simple, childlike belief that such was not only 
innocent, but eminently profitable and pious, 
literature ; the intention then, as always, conse- 
crating and purifying the form. “Adam” is 
one of the most singular of these strange dramas, 
containing minute stage-directions among the 
rest, even to the pose of a head or the accent of 
a voice. Adam is dressed in a red tunic, Eve 
in a “ woman's dress,” all white, with a white 
silk veil. The Figure (the Deity) is in a dal- 
matic. After they have walked about Paradise 
in these garments, and talked a little, and expa- 
tiated on their happiness, the temptation begins, 
with all that follows. Cain kills Abel, and 
Death is introduced. Then come the prophets, 
beginning with Abraham, who are all carried off 
to hell; which, seeming to be a comfortable 
way of closing the mystery of Adam, the author 
makes his final coup de grace. 

Talking of old and strange matters in litera- 
ture, M. Vallet de Viriville has edited a Swabian 
manuscript, giving an account of the travels 
made in Europe, Asia, and Africa, between the 
years 1453 and 1457, by Georges d’Ehingen. 
The manuscript is enriched with various 
vignettes, representing the portraits of the dif- 
ferent sovereigns visited by Georges d’Ehingen : 
all of a singular uniformity of costume ; all—ex- 
cepting the King of Hungary, who has long 
hair, and the King of Castille, who wears a red 
cap—wearing their hair shaved quite close, and 
covering their heads with stuff or felt. This 
shows, at least, the rapid transmission and slow 
change of fashions. M. Viardot gives us five 
volumes of “‘ Les Musées d’Europe,”"—the most 
careful, conscientious, and complete work that 
has ever been published on the subject. The 
sixth volume, on French Galleries, is yet to 
appear. As for all criticism on modern art, 


this will be found best in the weekly journals 
or the bi-monthly Reviews. The French under- 
stand artistic criticism better than any one else 
when they dare to be sincere, and not only flat- 
tering. It seems to injure their habitual polite- 
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ness to say a severe thing; and yet truth is 
greater than this false kindness. 

M. Leozun le Duc has again carried us north- 
ward ; this time, in his “‘ La Baltique,”—a book 
full of anecdote and information, with that mix- 
ture, entirely French, of cleverness and light- 
ness which sometimes makes one suspect the 
depth which can wear so frothy a surface. We 
do not know whether the information given us 
is correct or not; but we have a lively and most 
amusing book, where, of course, our countrymen 
figure as les excentriques par excellence. An 
Englishman being one of M. le Duc’s party, 
the opportunity was too good to be lost. The 
old story of that phlegmatic milord, who tra- 
velled all the way from London to Torrica to 
see the sun at midnight, it being the last day, 
when he arrived, that this phenomenon was 
visible from the top of Ava-Saxa, and who, 
when midnight came, was too sleepy and 
phlegmatic to enjoy the very treat he had tra- 
velled to see, of course, is given here, with a 
pendant in the companion M. le Duc found on 
the way. Gothembourg was the first halt of _ 
our author; and Gothembourg he found like 
England: the same cold exterior, and the same 
warm-heartedness; the same domestic life, the 
same monotony and want of pleasure. “‘ Stock- 
holm was a parody on Paris, where were only 
Parisian manqués; but Gothembourg was ano- 
ther London, where were veritable English 
people.” The feast of St. John, with its May- 
tree and its fortune-telling, of which we have a 
transcript in Scotland; the legends of the 
Trollhatta ; the old mythology of the North, 
where Loki, and Odin, and Thor play such 
pleasant tricks among each other; all seems 
strange to the keen French intellect, whose 
force is in its finesse, and whose strength is its 
subtlety. But M. le Duc does not neglect the 
more important matters of the Baltic for mere 
social manners or mythological wildness. He 
gives grave and copious information respecting 
the commerce and literature of the country, 
and has produced, altogether, a book for which 
we may safely predict a wide and useful circula- 
tion. 

The complete works of Frédéric Bastiat, the 
great anti-Socialist and political economist, are 
being put forth by M. Guillaumin. Among 
the “‘ Mélanges” are numberless letters from 
Cobden, Horace Say, Paillottet, Coudroy, &c., 
never before published. We can conceive the 
immense interest and importance of such a 
work as this, false as it may be in some of its 
economical views, and partial, in accepting a 
part only for the whole, which is the one capital 
and most grave fault with all political econo- 
mists. Bastiat was the unsparing assailant of 
allthe Socialist chiefs, and worked hard to prove 
3.R 
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More than one important work has been pub- 
lished during the last three months. Among 
them, the first volume of M. Edouard Labou- 
laye’s “‘ Histoire Politique des Etats Unis, de- 
puis les premiers Essais de la Colonisation, 
jusqu’a l'adoption de la Constitution Fédérale, 
1620—1789.” M. Laboulaye brings his his- 
tory down to the time when all the colonies 
were established, giving a special account of 
each—their founders, constitutions, moralities, 
recalcitrations, and dissatisfactions; and show- 
ing how each evinced signs of internal force and 
self-exhaustion, which must, by the nature of 
things, lead to a separation from the mother- 
country. His work is incomplete, the first 
volume only being published. It is not original, 
either in its sources or its views; but it is, 
nevertheless, especially valuable at this time, 
for tha calmness of its tone, and for the steady 
courage with which it upholds such unweleome 
doctrines as local self-government, individual 
liberty, and anticentralisation. When we re- 
member, too, that M. Edouard Laboulaye deli- 
vered his work in lectures to the University, we 
can better understand the moral hardihood 
of the man who could dare to teach such truths 
to youth in the capital of Napoleon ITT.; who, 
whatever may be his talents as a governor, or 
his value as an ally, is not the most striking 
friend of political liberty. 

Mr. Charles Waddington has done good ser- 
vice to Ramus, the old enemy of Aristotle, and 
the upholder of the Socratic method of teaching 
in opposition to that of the Stagyrite’s, in his 
“ Ramus—Pierre de la Ramée: sa Vie, ses 
Ecrits, et ses Opinions.” It seems fearful and 
strange to us, that a mere difference of opinion 
in philosophy should have bred such terrible 
dissension and persecution as in the days of 
Jacques Charpentier and Ramus; that edicts 
should be passed, condemning a man to infamy, 
and, perhaps, endangering his life, because he 
preferred one method of instruction to another ; 
taught Greek and Latin together, found flaws 
in Aristotle, and declined to believe in his ver- 
bal inspiration. Yet the frightful quarrels of 
the various philosophers in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when insult, arrest, and murder followed 
on a grave discussion of intellectual subtleties, 


were engendered by nothing more immoral than 
dissent from Aristotle, a criticism on Cicero, or 
the pronouncing qui, kwé, and not ki, as was 
then the fashion. Mr. Waddington is a pas- 
sionate and unreasoning advocate ; and his as- 
sertions respecting De la Ramée’s chief enemy, 
Jacques Charpentier, must be taken cum grano 
salis. But he has made an interesting, if a one- 
sided, book ; and we may accept his facts when 
he quotes his authorities, if we refuse his deduc- 
tions when he speaks from prepossession. It is 
curious to read the abuse which these philoso- 
phers poured on each other; to hear them call 
each other hogs, and swine, and harpies, and 
atheists; and, worse still, all on the basis of 
Aristotelian inspiration ! 

M. Edgar Quinet has written a small volume 
on the life of “‘ Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde” 
and the Gmax of the Low Countries. It is an 
uninteresting book enough, but chiefly notice- 
able as another instance of the silent, yet posi- 
tive, spread of Protestantism in France :—a 
movement among the French authors no one in 
England has yet analyzed. But the work on 
Protestantism which has made the most noise, is 
that of Madame de Gasparin, in her fierce attack 
on Sellonites, and all kinds of bastard Poperies, 
of whatever name or in what direction soever 
they may be. Her “ Des Corporations Monas- 
tiques au Sein du Protestantisme” has been 
criticised by almost every review in France ; all 
acknowledging her undoubted ability, but many 
commenting on the dureté and iron-like nature 
of her mind. Some of -her positions, too, are 
strained, and some incorrect ; for instance, when 
she makes the loosening of family ties one of 
the greatest objections to these institutions. If 
general good must be done by any personal or 
family sacrifice whatsoever, we have only to lay 
that secrifice faithfully at the foot of the altar. 
‘He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me.” 
Duty and right are holier words than even 
family and family love; and in this ground 
Madame de Gasparin has dug a pit, not built a 
fortification. “ Le Pasteur du Désert,” by M. 
Eugene Pelleton, is another Protestant book. 
It is a novel ; though that name is too light for 
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the serious tendency and earnest feeling of the 
book; but, for want of a better term, we must 
call it a religious novel, and one of the best 
of the class. Alfred Dumesnil is also almost 
a Protestant in his “ Livre de la Consolation,” 
but still more mystic than Catholic or Protest- 
ant. These books are very far removed from 
the faith expressed in “ Adam, Drame Anglo- 
Normand du 12™ Siécle, publié pour la pre- 
miére fois, d’aprés un Manuscrit de la Biblio- 
théque de Tours,” edited, corrected, and ex- 
plained by M. Victor Luzarche. ‘“ Adam” is 
as curious a matter as these old mysteries gene- 
rally are. Not profane,—though, were they 
written in our day, they would be considered 
impious,—but preserved from impiety by the 
simple, childlike belief that such was not only 
innocent, but eminently profitable and pious, 
literature ; the intention then, as always, conse- 
crating and purifying the form. ‘ Adam” is 
one of the most singular of these strange dramas, 
containing minute stage-directions among the 
rest, even to the pose of a head or the accent of 
a voice. Adam is dressed in a red tunic, Eve 
in a “ woman's dress,” all white, with a white 
silk veil. The Figure (the Deity) is in a dal- 
matic. After they have walked about Paradise 
in these garments, and talked a little, and expa- 
tiated on their happiness, the temptation begins, 
with all that follows. Cain kills Abel, and 
Death is introduced. Then come the prophets, 
beginning with Abraham, who are all carried off 
to hell; which, seeming to be a comfortable 
way of closing the mystery of Adam, the author 
makes his final coup de grace. 

Talking of old and strange matters in litera- 
ture, M. Vallet de Viriville has edited a Swabian 
manuscript, giving an account of the travels 
made in Europe, Asia, and Africa, between the 
years 1453 and 1457, by Georges d’Ehingen. 
The manuscript is enriched with various 
vignettes, representing the portraits of the dif- 
ferent sovereigns visited by Georges d’Ehingen : 
all of a singular uniformity of costume ; all—ex- 
cepting the King of Hungary, who has long 
hair, and the King of Castille, who wears a red 
cap—wearing their hair shaved quite close, and 
covering their heads with stuff or felt. This 
shows, at least, the rapid transmission and slow 
change of fashions. M. Viardot gives us five 
volumes of “ Les Musées d'Europe,”—the most 
careful, conscientious, and complete work that 
has ever been published on the subject. 
sixth volume, on French Galleries, is yet to 
appear. 


this will be found best in the weekly journals 
or the bi-monthly Reviews. The French under- 
stand artistic criticism better than any one else 
when they dare to be sincere, and not only flat- 
tering. It seems to injure their habitual polite. 
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ness to say a severe thing; and yet truth is 
greater than this false kindness. 

M. Léozun le Duc has again carried us north- 
ward ; this time, in his “‘ La Baltique,”—a book 
full of anecdote and information, with that mix- 
ture, entirely French, of cleverness and light- 
ness which sometimes makes one suspect the 
depth which can wear so frothy a surface. We 
do not know whether the information given us 
is correct or not; but we have a lively and most 
amusing book, where, of course, our countrymen 
figure as les excentriques par excellence. An 
Englishman being one of M. le Duc’s party, 
the opportunity was too good to be lost. The 
old story of that phlegmatic milord, who tra- 
velled all the way from London to Torrica to 
see the sun at midnight, it being the last day, 
when he arrived, that this phenomenon was 
visible from the top of Ava-Saxa, and who, 
when midnight came, was too sleepy and 
phlegmatic to enjoy the very treat he had tra- 
velled to see, of course, is given here, with a 
pendant in the companion M. le Duc found on 
the way. Gothembourg was the first halt of 
our author; and Gothembourg he found like 
England: the same cold exterior, and the same 
warm-heartedness; the same domestic life, the 
same monotony and want of pleasure. “‘ Stock- 
holm was a parody on Paris, where were only 
Parisian manqués; but Gothembourg was ano- 
ther London, where were veritable English 
people.” The feast of St. John, with its May- 
tree and its fortune-telling, of which we have a 
transcript in Scotland; the legends of the 
Trollhiatta; the old mythology of the North, 
where Loki, and Odin, and Thor play such 
pleasant tricks among each other; all seems 
strange to the keen French intellect, whose 
force is in its finesse, and whose strength is its 
subtlety. But M. le Duc does not neglect the 
more important matters of the Baltic for mere 
social manners or mythological wildness. He 
gives grave and copious information respecting 
the commerce and literature of the country, 
and has produced, altogether, a book for which 
we may safely predict a wide and useful circula- 
tion. 

The complete works of Frédéric Bastiat, the 
great anti-Socialist and political economist, are 
being put forth by M. Guillaumin. Among 
the “‘ Mélanges” are numberless letters from 
Cobden, Horace Say, Paillottet, Coudroy, &c., 
never before published. We can conceive the 
immense interest and importance of such a 
,work as this, false as it may be in some of its 
economical views, and ial, in accepting a 
part only for the whole, which is the one capital 
and most grave fault with all political econo- 
mists. Bastiat was the unsparing assailant of 
all the Socialist chiefs, and worked hard to prove 
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that Protection and Communism were inter 
changeable terms. He speaks of himself and 
his writings thus: “‘A la doctrine Louis Blanc, 
n‘ai-je pas opposé ‘ Propriété et Loi ;’ a la doc- 
trine Considérant, ‘ Propriété et Spoliation ;’ 
& la doctrine Leroux, ‘Justice et Fraternité ;’ 
& la doctrine Proudhon, ‘ Capital et Rente;’ au 
comité Mimerel, ‘ Protectionisme et Commu- 
nisme ;' au papier monnaie, ‘ Maudit Argent ;’ 
au comité Montagnard, l'Etat?’ Je passe ma 
vie & combattre le Socialisme ;"—at all events, 
in putting forth and defending what he believed 
to the truth. His last word, when he sank 
back dying in the arms of his friend Paillottet, 
was, “ La Vérité!” 

The Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Exposition at Quebec have published, for gratui- 
tous circulation, a most admirable, comprehen- 
sive, and well-digested ‘‘ Esquisse sur le Canada, 
considéré sur le Point de Vue Economiste,” by 
J. C. Taché, member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, and Canadian Commissioner at the Ex- 

ition before mentioned. It is a true ency- 
clopeedic book, pring details of évery point in 
the physical and statistical history of Canada. 
For any one wishing hereafter to write on 
Canada this will be an invaluable and n 
guide; and the Committee have shown much 
wisdom in publishing and gratuitously circu- 
lating a book which is the very Dictionary of 
their country. 

To pass from these graver subjects, and to 
touch very lightly on a little of the gayer litera- 
ture, we may mention “ Susanne Duchemin,” 
by M. Louis Ullbach. This is one of the réalist 
novels of modern France, where fancy and 
poetry are set aside, and the reality of human 
life alone portrayed. They might do worse 
than this, for all that the public voice of Paris 
is against these young lovers of the truth. 
“Susanne Duchemin” is written in letters; 


and M. Ullbach says that it is a true story. It 
is, in a few words, the history of a youth en- 
gaged to a young and beautiful woman, but 
loved by her superior in all moral and intel- 
lectual gifts, yet by her senior as well. The 
moral point is the main struggle between a love 
which is simply al and one that calls 
forth all bis highest and noblest faculties, but 
does not touch his senses. The novel closes 
with the despair and death of Susanne. The 
lower love has triumphed, and “ Psyche” is pre- 
ferred to the “ lay-saint, Theresa.” 

Hachette, the enterprising publisher of the 
Rue Pierre Sarrazin, has given a vast number of 
new books, as well as of new editions, in the 
“ Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer.” There 
are the “Contes Genevoises,” by Rodolphe 
Tépffer, with that graceful little tale of “ La 
Bibliethéque de mon Oncle,” and “ L’Héritage ” 
to follow; there is the sorrowful “‘ Mémoires 
d'un Seigneur Russe,” by Ernest Charriére ; 
and a translation of Hauff’s *‘ Caravane,” pour 
s'égayer ; there is “ Tolla,” by Edmond About, 
where death and misery close the volume; and 
“Contes Choisies des Fréres Grimm,” full of fun 
and laughter for the little ones. They are also 
cared for in the pretty story of “La Petite 
Jganne,” where the curé is, of course, the human 
saint of la Petite, who is happy and good only 
in following his counsels. There is “ Rosa et 
Gertrude,” also by Rodolphe Tépffer; “La 
Turquie Actuelle,” by A. Ubicini; and, last of 
all, a new edition of De Wailly’s matchless 
“Stella et Vanessa :’’ matchless for a foreigner 
in the correctness of its couleur locale; beautiful 
as a story ; noble asa heart-history. We will 
not cast the shadow of any other name over 
that of one of the purest-hearted writers in 
France. With him we are content to close this 
résumé, hoping that we may soon weleome him 
again in another chéf-d'euvre as noble as the last. 





Louis David. Par E.J. Devectuze. Paris: Didier. 


Nor many who have once taken up this plea- 
sant book of artistic gossip will be able to lay it 
down again unread. Almost every page contains 
its anecdote, either of the great painter himself 
or of some celebrity of his school ; and the whole 
book teems with sparkling details of the vie 
@ artiste, as told in the “ Atelier des Horaces,” 
when Bonaparte was chief of France, and Louis 
David his first painter. The portraits of the 
most renowned scholars stand ont in life-like 
distinctness. We seem to see and know them 
all. First, there is that beautiful and noble 
Maurice Quay, founder of the school of thinkers 


—of primitives ; the Don Quixote of the atelier, 
as chivalrous, conscientious, and religious as the 
Spaniard,—as wild and enthusiastic ; who, when 
the fit of Greek tailoring was on him, walked the 
streets of Paris, dressed as Agamemnon, with 
Perrié by his side, in the Phrygian bonnet and 
scanty mantle of Paris; who was one of the 
first to wear the beard, now so national, then so 
heretical ; and who, at a time when it was con- 
sidered both a sign of weak intellect and of aris- 
tocratic prejudice alike to uphold the Christian 
religion, dared to defend the character of Christ 
before a whole atelier full of young mockers. 
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It was Maurice Quay who gave the original im- 
pulse to that band of bearded boys, who, tired of 
the civilization of Paris, went out into the Bois 
de Boulogne (the Parisian’s Hyde Park), to 
play at bards and outlaws. Eager for a life 
of Ossianic heroism and savage freedom, 
with garments fagote a la Scandinavie or & 
la Greeque, all wearing their beards, and 
following their bard, who, for want of a 
harp, led them by a guitar, they bivouacked 
in the Bois; when, in the heat of their 
enthusiasm and étowrderie, they set fire to 
a tree, which quickly brought the gendarmes 
about their ears. In spite of their struggles, 
each embryo hero was collared by his Scandina- 
vian or Athenian collar, as the case might be, 
and marched up to the Préfecture of Police. 
The Préfet, like a bon pere de famille, or a 
good, honest bourgeois as he was, understood 
nothing of Morven, or of Agamemnon, and 


remained untouched by their reasonings. He . 


ordered them all to be shaved incontinently, and 
to be clothed in the decent garments of the Pa- 
risian bourgeois; and the troop of Ossianists 
went home to their several ateliers sadder, if not 
wiser and cleaner, men than they had gone 
from them. But passing by these venial follies 
of youth, this very excess of life, Maurice Quay 
was a man to loved and admired beyond 
words. His great and almost ideal character is 
rendered by M. Delécluze with the most mas- 
terly fidelity. Like a true artist, a whole por- 
trait is sketched in a few broad outlines; and 
the minute details which there was neither 
breadth of canvass nor sufficiency of time to 
give in extenso, are so suggested and indicated 
as to leave on you the impression of an elabo- 
rated and perfect picture. Then there is Robin, 
chef des crassons, to be admitted into whose sect 
of filth and personal disorder three things were 
principally necessary, —“ Que }’on famait au 
moins trois pipes par jour; que l'on ne chan- 
geait de linge que quand il ne tenait plus sur 
le corps; et que l'on ne se lavait que malgré 
soi, ou quand on s’exercait a4 la natation.” 
It was to Robin, that David said one day, 
when making his rounds through his atelier, 
scolding or encouraging, as the case might be, 
* Essuie bien ta chaise, car tu es si dégoitant, 
= jappréhende de m'asseoir 4 ta place ;” 
or David was a man remarkable for his ex- 
treme neatness and cleanliness, and the chief 
of the crassons found no indulgence in his 
eyes. Then there was Mulard, bavard, who 
“argued the point” on every occasion, and 
who interrupted even the maitre himself 
in his lessons; and Ducis, with a voice like 
a raven, and not a chord in harmony, who 
would always be singing out of time and tune 
too; the “old pupil,” with his long pigtail, and 


his faith in the academy, Tike a character by 
Dickens; Mories, thirty years of age, who wore 
a long blue frock coat, buttoned to his chin, a 
black cravat, and great cavalry boots, and who 
was & Don Quixote also in his best way, brave 
as a lion and tender as a girl—who had left the 
army, where he had won more than one laurel, 
to make himself a miserable danber of colours 
rather than a painter; the honest, lame, and 
ugly Grandin, who was tax-collector in the 
atelier, and, notwithstanding his odious office, 
beloved by all; Auguste de Saint-Aignan, with 
his gentleman-like bearing and aristocratic 
habits ; and many more than can be enutherated 
here, does M. Delécluze give portraits of—kitcats, 
life size, profiles, or full-face, as the beauty of 
the subject or its importance demands. 

David was one of the most active members of 
the old Republic, ititimately connected with 
Robespierre and Marat, but confining his atten- 
tion to the due ordering of fétes, the exaltation 
of his art, and the correctness of costume, &c., 
having nothing whatever to do with the tumbrils 
and the guillotine. He was artiste before all 
things else in life; and under Bonaparte, as 
under the Republic—though still as ever a 
sincere republican—he was rather the first 
painter of the chosen of France than the 

litical adherent or dependant of a new dynasty. 
When the Bourbons came to the throne he was 
exiled. He went to Brussels, where he died 
not long after. An anecdote is told of him at 
Brussels, how that an Englishman, after making 
unheard-of efforts, at last succeeded in_ taking 
his hard at the theatre. He could not conceal 
his delight at having touched that hand; and 
David, although sufficiently accustomed to the 
most extravagant admiration, was flattered be- 
yond his usual indifference at this Englishman's 
choosing such a public place in which to show 
his respect. 

“ Vous étes donc un amateur bien passioné des 
arts, monsieur,” said David to him, “ que vous 
yeuilliez les honorer ainsi en témoignant une 
admiration si grande pour ceux qui les cultivent?” 

“Moi, monsieur? Point du tout! Je voulais 
voir les traits, et toucher la main de 'homtiie qui 
a été l'ami de Robespierre!” answered the 
Englishman, quietly. 

The death of David was both grand and cha- 
racteristic. He died as a true artist should. 
M. Stapleaux had just brought from Paris a 
proof of the engraving of “ Léonidas a Ther- 
mophylée,” which he wanted the artist to see 
and correct. David, ill in bed, asked for his 
stick to point out to M. Stapleaux the several 
corrections he thought it desirable to make. 
“Trop noir—trop clair—la dégradation de la 
lumiére n'est pas assez bien exprimée—cet 
endroit papillotte—cependant—c'est bien la 
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une téte de Léonidas,” he said, scarcely able 
to speak. Soon his voice failed him entirely ; 
the stick dropped from his hand; he fell 
back, and died. This was the 19th of De- 
cember, 1825, at ten o'clock in the morning. 
He was borne to the grave by his pupils; 
and his memory is as much revered as his 
genius is admired to this day. He was the 
chief of the classic school; of the chaste, 
severe, and essentially republican style of art, 
which soon went out after his death, giving 
place to the romantic school, as this is giving 
place to-day to the realist. But from any 
point of view, Louis David was a grand artist 


and a noble nature ; and the affectionate reve- 
rence borne him by his old friend Delécluze— 
the etien@ of the book—is neither misplaced 
nor unshared; for still David's name is asso- 
ciated with the great names of France ; and the 
glory he depicted he both heightened and parti- 
cipated. His frankness, enthusiasm, sincerity, 
and conscientiousness give something of an an- 
tique and heroic charm in his biography; and 
when we remember what a dazzling period of 
the national history it was when David lived, 
we cannot refuse to see in him also some of that 
reflected glory which the times shed then on all 
men, and which he and others shed on the times. 





Le Fin du Monde, par la Science. Par Evorne Huzar. Paris: Dentu. 


Tue motto of this book is, “ Ce quia été sera ;” 
the object of it, to prove that the Fall, both of 
man and of the angels before him, came from 
pride, the fruit of science. ‘‘ Science,” says M. 
Huzar, “is the forbidden fruit ;" and to this, 
not to ignorance, he traces all the miseries, as 
well as all the moral evil, of our life. Evidently 
a man full of the most superstitious timidity, 
and profoundly a of the practical good, 
and the depth of religion, to be found in sci- 
ence, like a child recoiling from the unknown, 
and fearing to explore the windings of the dark 


cavern, which may hide dangers, and which may 
also lead out into paradise. M. Huzar would 
suppress that noblest and most divine impulse 
of our souls,—the impulse to know, as the sin 
which led to death: another proof of the ab- 
surd, we had almost said wicked, folly of men, 
which makes of God a mocking tyrant, and, in 
all our frailties and instincts given by Him, 
sees only snares and pitfalls for our feet! Hap- 
pily Newton's work remains; and Liebig and 
Faraday are not likely to be influenced by this 
brochure of the Palais Royal. 





Costal 'Indien. Par Gaprizt. Ferry. Paris: Hachette. 


M. Ferry’s historical novel, on the War of In- 

ndence in Mexico, has reached a second 
edition,—an honour due rather to the interest 
of his subject than the author's mode of hand- 
ling it. As a story, “Costal” is not to be 
ranked among the chefs-d'euvre of the lighter 
class of literature. The action hangs, and the 
characters are indistinct. The loves, misadven- 
tures, separation, and final happiness of Don 
Rapael Tres Villas, and the beautiful Gertrudis, 
daughter of the Maccadaro Don Mariano, make 
up the tender passages: the life of the cele- 
brated curé of Caracuaro, Morelos, and his won- 
derful influence and success in exciting the 
insurrection, together with the romantic gifts 
and prowess of Costal the Indian, weave in the 
stirring scenes. To hunt tigers as coolly as we 
degenerate Britons would a rats; to swim 
unharmed among sharks, as if they were so 


many gold and silver fish in a glass bowl; to 
dive for ls, and come up, after a length of 
séjour below that would have suffocated any 
one but a “ merman bold,” with both hands full 
of the treasures of the deep; and to invoke the 
Spirit of the Water to show him where lay the 
gold ; these were Costal’s gifts, whom, for all 
that, M. Ferry has not managed to make a real 
Indian. He is a French Indian, not a Mexi- 
can; and there is very little attempt to tho- 
roughly naturalize him. Clara, the ne; 
Sancho Panza to this Indian Don Quixote, also 
wants all characteristic colouring. He is a 
man; but not a negro, more than a Laplander. 
He may be of any race, time, or country; for 
he does not possess a single distinction or 
exclusive trait. In a word, the book may be 
read for scenes, but neither for plot nor 
characters. 
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Souvenirs Contemporains d'Histoire et de Littérature. 
M. VILLEMAIN. 


Tue eventful hundred days have already had 
ten times that number, probably, of chroniclers ; 
but the subject can never be exhausted; never 
can be too deeply considered, or too minutely 
investigated. They may be said to have com- 
prised the most critical combination of anxieties 
recorded in history, the fate of Europe for ages 
hanging on their issue. The t and mo- 
mentous question which then agitated the world’s 
mind was nothing less than this: Whether 
France, restricted within her natural and le- 
gitimate boundaries, and under the fostering 
influence of a constitutional government, should 
pursue the path of peace, and contribute her full 
share, perhaps take a leading part, in the main- 
tenance and advancement of the cause of civili- 
zation and good order; or whether, on the 
other hand, the wild torrent of reckless am- 
bition should again sweep over her frontiers, 
carrying dismay and ruin in all directions. The 
well-grounded fears that prevailed of this fear- 
ful calamity were the inevitable result of the 
extraordinary fatuity of the allied powers in their 
mode of dealing with the inveterate distarber 
of Europe. Looking back at those times, we 
view with unlimited astonishment the utterly 
inept resolution, adopted in solemn conclave, to 
treat the most aspiring, most daring, and most 
unscrupulous of men as a child, whose attention 
might thenceforth be permanently occupied with 
a set of toys, for such undoubtedly were the petty 
Empire of Elba, with its Lilliputian court, 
army, and navy. No one, at the present day, 
can doubt that a mingled feeling of contempt 
and indignation, together with a stern resolve to 
re-assert himself at the earliest opportunity, 
animated the breast of Napoleon from the first 
hour of his setting foot on an island almost 
within sight of France, and with little more 
than 2 nominal placed over it. He could 
not be deemed, in any strict sense of the word, 
a prisoner; nor could he r ise himself as 
one. Accordingly, having played for a time 
with his puppets, to lull suspicion, he, as soon 
as it suited him, set sail from the island, landed 
at Cannes, and made not only an unimpeded 
but a triumphant progress thence to the capital. 
In opening his lively and piquant narrative of 
the hundred days, M. Villemain introduces us 
to himself, in company with many of themost 
noted personages of the time, as Lafayette, Ben- 
jamin Constant, Sismondi, Cuvier, Lemercier, 
and last, not least, Mad™* de Staél. This goodly 
array formed part of a numerous society, assem- 
bled in the & emrie salons of the Countess de 
Rumfort, Rue d'Anjou, at the moment when 
all Paris was in a state of the greatest excite- 
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Seconde Partie. Les cent jours. Par 
Paris: Didier. 


ment, agitation, and étourdissement, consequent 
on the approach of the Elban Potentate, who, 
so far from being opposed, was enthusiasticall 

welcomed by the soldiery wherever he ap > 


“ During the twelve first days of this extraordinary 
invasion,” says M. Villemain, “no person of much note 
had joined the march of the conqueror, and the con- 
queror himself had not fought. A last hope, a last 
means of defence, seemed to remain; namely, to with- 
draw all the veteran regiments out of the line of the 
Emperor's passage, and no longer to send him recruits 
under the name of opposing forces ; but to await his 
coming, at some leagues from Paris, with the companies 
of gardes du corp, and the volunteers, who were offer- 
ing themselves in considerable numbers. Belonging to 
great commercial houses, and to the leading schools, 
these young men, with extemporised uniforms, showed 
themselves freely in the public promenades, waiting 
for orders which were never issued, and a destination 
which was never specified. To direct these last efforts, 
and to save the Monarchy and the Charter, there was 
the Duke de Feltre, Napoleon's former war-minister, 
who, being attached to the Bourbons by relationship 
and good-will, acce from the King, with laudable 
courage, the commission to vanquish his old Emperor 
without the aid of troops.” 


M. Villemain takes occasion to draw very 
graphic pictures of the notabilities above- 
mentioned, heightened and illustrated by the 
views and opinions they express on the impend- 
ing crisis. Thus, of Lafayette he records :— 

In the numberless questions and compliments which 
he received, now with a few smart words, now with 
smiles, he chanced to say, with that happy foresight 
God had given him, that this crisis would, in its issue, 
be instructive and profitable to all parties, by showing 
to the old Monarchy the necessity there was for public 
liberty, in order to insure its own defence and safety ; to 
the lovers of liberty, the precautions they ought to take, 
and the national safeguards they ought to establish ; 
and, lastly, to the Bonapartists themselves, how in- 
corrigible their idol was, and how impossible it was, 
in the present age,to establish a despotism such as that 
in which they believed. 

He describes Mad™ de Staél, on this occasion, 
as entirely overcome by her dismal apprehensions, 
and to have entirely lost her habitual vivacity, 
freedom of thought, original wit, and warmth of 
sympathy. She was no longer herself, but so 
cast down as to excite grief in all who saw her, 
no longer recognising in her the animated histo- 
rian, novelist, and essayist, but the victim of 
her ten years’ exile; one who had maintained, 
at the cost of much suffering, a bold defiance of 
arbitrary power. The feelings to which she 
gave vent are thus reported :— 


Observing that Madame de Rumfort, despite her 
ordinary ys tam and the philosophy of the rich and 
apathetic, began to be discomposed by the general 
agitation, she endeavoured to console her. “Be at 
ease, dear Madame; your name will protect you. 
Yeur house will always be, as mine was, the 
of wounded politicians of all kinds. You will s 
retain, for the good of the persecuted, influence in the 
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court of that man who, departing a vanquished despot, 
has returned a disguised tyrant. He will be compelled 
this time to humour a little at first those whom he 
used to call idealists. But he utterly detests me; and, 
in me, my father, my friends, our opinions, the spirit of 
1789, the Charter, the liberty of France, and the inde- 
pendenee of Europe. He will be here to-morrow. 
What farce will he perform, in making his debat, I 
know net; but I know what he said at Lyons, his 
promises of general forgiveness, and his publication of 
maltitudes of individual iptions. His elaws have 
already shown themselves in force, before he has 
bounded up to us. There is no army between him and 
me ; and I will neither be his prisoner nor his suppliant. 
Adieu, dear Madame.” 

A few minutes afterwards, Madame de Staél, with 
many of her friends, had quitted the salon, to make 
their escape that same night. ’ 

Of the general character of this réunion he 
says :— 

The conversation constantly broken short, and taken 
up again by the men; the trembling questions and 
sad reflections of the ladies ; the perpetual entrance 
and departure of young officers of note; the news from 
the camp at Fontainbleau; the rumours about plans 
devised at the Tuileries; all these elements of con- 
fusion mixed themselves together, or jostled each other, 
as they continued to invade us with fearful rapidity. 

Notwithstanding this discouraging aspect of 
affairs, music was attempted in one of the 
salons; and Mons. Villemain he can 
never forget a young English lady, of well- 
known name and rare beauty, who approached 
the pianoforte, drawn towards it by her fair 
companions. But seareely had she played the 
first chords, when she was arrested by the lngu- 
brious and ominous tones of Mons. Ramond, 
whom he describes as standing near the instru- 
ment, his countenance austere and withered, his 
eyes sparkling in the midst of wrinkles, his 
costume of the most sombre kind, and his eollar 
black and stiff like that of a Puritan preacher. 


“ All,” he said, “ is false here. The return of this 
man, this mock uest of France by the Island of 
Elba, is the renewal of a struggle for life or death 
against Europe. War is as inevitable now as it was 
on the day when the head of Louis XVI. was tossed 
from the scaffold as an answer to the Powers who had 
signed the Convention of Pilnitz . . . . I know 
the valour of our soldiers. Woe to the first corps, 
whether English or Prussian, with whom they shall 
come in contact on crossing the frontier. But it is a 
duel of one man against ten; of one nation against 
the world. The issue, alas! cannot be for a moment 
doubtful.” 

It would be difficult (says the author), to picture 
to oneself, at this time of day, the passionate oak grief- 
fraught tone of these words. I can remember only the 
ill-omened result they had. The young English lady, 
who had begun to prelude, rose tottering from the 

iano, as if to fly from it. Never did death-like pallor, 
earful to behold, freeze more quickly one of the 
noblest and most beautiful countenances that youth 
and modesty ever coloured. She advanced some steps, 
and fell, as if striken by some sudden illness, into her 
mother’s arms. She was carried fainting out of the 
room; the severe old man, whose words had pierced 
her heart like a sword, not having the least notion of 
the mischief he had done, nor interrupting for a 
moment the current of his vehement tirade. 


Mons. Villemain subsequently ascertained that 
the lady in question was a Miss Sarah ——, 
affianced to a gallant young officer who was 
killed at Waterloo. 

Among the numberless reports to which the 
ingenuity of the Parisians gave rise, and which 
were diseussed in the salons of the Countess de 
Rumfort, was one that Chateaubriand had pro- 
posed, a rather adventurous project,—that the 
King, surrounded by his Court and servants, 
should await the Conqueror, seated on his 
throne in the Tuileries, and should overawe 
him by his royal presence. But no one believed 
in the magic virtue of such a plan, nor in the 
possibility of there being any serious intention 
of trying it. 

To charm the dragon and strike him with stupor, 
by placing his prey motionless before him, seemed a 
very questionable expedient, and in which no one was 
disposed to associate himself, to distract by numbers 
the attention of the devourer. 

Mons. Villemain numbered among his friends 
many as spirituels as himself. Witness a few of 
the dicta of M. de Fontanes of the Chausee 
d’Antin, to whom he pays a visit :— 

The Emperor will be here to-morrow, but he will 
not find me. He is no longer the man I wished for, 
whose praises I sounded, and whom I served for fifteen 
years, the re-constructer of society, the support of our 
altars, the non ibis amplius of the Revolution. He 
now returns an impersonation of chaos; and he will 
assuredly fall before be can rivet the chains of that 
Jacobinism which he has let loose to suit his imme- 
diate purpose. 

. * * e * * 

Do you know, my good friend, the evil of our 
time? It is, that there are as many manufacturers of 
constitutions as of shoes: some will make you pumps 
whieh pinch the foot ; others will indulge you with easy 
slippers. No matter; they can accommodate every 
one. I should not be surprised if Benjamin Constant, 
in a few days, takes the Emperor’s measure, and works 
for him. 

Speaking of the desperate attempt of Napo- 
leon to remstate himself, he designates it as a 
steeple-chase towards the Empire which must 
end in the upset of the rider; that the country 
traversed so easily by him was not covered with 
soldiers resolved to take up his cause, though 
they thought fit to receive him with acclama- 
tions. 

These were but the ripples of a pond cut by a boat ; 
a little froth at the moment of age, and then still 
water again. . . . . See this map on which are 
marked all the stations of the enemy. See this triple 
barrier which cannot be forced, and which will advance 
upon us like those living walls of hell which Saint 
Theresa dreamt were gradually crushing her. 

That Napoleon himself did not reckon much 
on a decided popular demonstration in his favour 
is evident from his answer to Count Mollieu, 
who, on his arrival at the Tuileries, loaded him 
with common-piace compliments and congratu- 
lations. Enough, enough, my good Sir,” said 
he; “the time for compliments is passed. 
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They have let me come as they let the others 

! ” 

It seems he generally affected this insouciant 
style, since on another occasion he said :— 

There was no conspiracy in my favour. I had no 
correspondence, nor any secret committees in France, 
I read the Moniteur, Mons. Ferrand’s discourse on 
right lines and curved lines, I read journals and 
pomphiows, and I came with my hands in my pockets. 

had observed that they had re-established the gardes 
du corps, the gardes de la porte, the hundred Swiss, and 
that they spoke of a speedy restoration of tithes and 
other dues of the clergy. I said to myself that I 
should suit France better than all that; and so [ 
set out. 


But, with all this assumed ease and indiffer- 
ence, he could not disguise from himself the 
difficulties that beset him. The long wars in 
which France had been engaged, the disastrous 
retreat from Moscow, and the final defeat at 
Leipsic, had materially weakened the available 
military force; and sufficient time had not yet 
elapsed for effectually recruiting it. As Mons. 
Fontanes pithily puts it: ‘The Restoration, I 
am sorry for the Emperor's sake, has not yet 
reigned long enough. One year of peace has 
not resuscitated the dead, nor re-peopled the 
villages for fresh conscriptions.” Conscious of 
his deficiencies in this respect, and anxious to 
gain time, he attempted to conciliate Austria by 
offering to abdicate in favour of the Emperor's 
grandson, and hoped to gain the sree of 
the Emperor Alexander by transmitting to him 
a copy of a secret treaty entered into, at the 
beginning of the year, between England, France, 
and Austria, against Russia and Prussia, to 
prevent the deposition of the King of Saxony, 
and the confiscation of his territories contem- 
plated by the two latter Powers. This impor- 
tant document had, it seems, been left by 
Louis XVIII. upon his table, in the hurry and 
confusion of his flight from the Tuileries. Lord 
Castlereagh having obtained knowledge of this 
intrigue, wrote to the Duke of Wellington, con- 
fiding in his judgment to adopt the best means 
for removing any unfavourable impression that 
might be produced on the Emperor; and to 
remind him that the difference which had given 
rise to the treaty in question had long since 
been arranged, and that all their subsequent 
proceedings had proved that the best under- 
standing subsisted among the Allies. The Duke 
of Wellington fulfilled his mission successfully ; 
the Czar, a few days afterwards, directing Count 
Nesselrode to address a letter to Lord Castle- 
reagh expressing undiminished confidence in 
him. Foiled in these manceuvres, Napoleon 
had recourse to the hopeless expedient of writing 
to the Allied Sovereigns individually a letter, 
wherein he addresses them as brothers, and, as 
the author remarks, speaks of the violent over- 


throw of royalty as simply the departure of the 
Bourbons from France. He then proceeds to 
assert that the dynasty forced upon the people 
was not congenial to them ; that they called for 
a deliverer. The expectation which had deter- 
mined him to the greatest of sacrifices (so he 
invariably describes his deposition), had been 
disappointed. He, therefore, returned to his 
people, whose love had carried him at once from 
the shore on which he landed to the bosom of 
his capital. After having been for the greater 
part of his life engaged in wars, it was delight- 
ful to know that henceforth the only contest 
between them would be a holy one for pro- 
moting the happiness of their respective nations. 
If such were the sentiments, as he had no doubt 
they were, of his brother Sovereigns, general 
peace was secured, and Justice, sitting on their 


frontiers, would alone be adequate to maintain - 


their inviolability ! Unfortunately for these 
pacific overtures, the frontiers on which Justice 
was sitting were so strictly guarded, and the 
passage of couriers so rigorously prohibited, that 
there was no possibility of his letters to his 
‘brothers ” reaching them. He was, therefore, 
reduced to the necessity of publishing it in the 
Moniteur, where, strange enough, it appeared 
side by side with the hostile denunciation, by 
the Council of State, of the proclamation of the 
Allies on the 15th of March. This proclama- 
tion—which, as is well-known, declared that 
‘* Napoleon had placed himself without the pale 
of civil and social relations, and had rendered 
himself liable to public vengeance "—was repre- 
sented by Fouche as a forgery concocted by the 
plenipotentiaries of Louis XVIII., who surrep- 
titiously obtained the signatures to it. The 
grounds on which he affected to arrive at this 
conclusion were as notable as the accusation 
itself ; viz., that a document invoking destruction 
on the head of Napoleon could not have been 
sanctioned by the plenipotentiaries of a free 
State, nor by those of a Monarch united by 
family ties to the intended victim. “Un pére ne 
pouvait appeler ]’assassinat sur son fils.” The 
passage of the proclamation here referred to by 
Napoleon’s wily Minister of Police was made 
the subject of vehement denunciation by Whit- 
bread and others in the House of Commons ; 
but, whatever opinion may be passed upon it, 
there can be no doubt that it indicated a fixed 
determination on the part of the Allies to pro- 
ceed to hostilities, and not to desist from them 
till the daring and incorrigible offender was 
brought to punishment. As Mons. Villemain 
well observes— 


All the illusions of peace with which Napoleon had 
sought to invest his return and justify his invasion in 
the eyes of the credulous bourgeoisie were quickly 
dissipated ; and the Empire no longer appeared to be. 
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anything but what it actually was—a war against all 
for the interest of one. 

Again, of the letter addressed to the Allied 
Sovereigns, he says :— 

Its style and sentiments formed too. startling a 
contrast with the situation and the personage. Justice 
sitting on the boundaries of the several states, and 
being, in herself, able to them, seemed a strange 
idea, in the midst of the tumult of armed masses 
advancing in every direction upon France. One might 
Rem capetiny Ges, Che. ghee te wale he was 
addicted, and which often served him in important 
matters, would have been spared during this short 
prelude to negotiations which could not even be 
commenced, as was at once evident. The statesman 
who <r himself this 5 ey _ pn 

. de le . 
Oe yy ee 
comment on the letter be oe 4, by citing the fable of 
the wolf turned shepherd. He was never tired of 
satirizing this new style of Napoleon. These idyls 
of the official journal, this pacific field opened to the 
sovereigns, this holy contest for the happiness of the 
people, recalled to him the verses of La Fontaine :— 
“ Tl aurait volontiers écrit sur son chapeau : 
C'est moi qui suis Guillot, berger de ce troupeau.” 

In the anxiety caused him by the deficiency 
of physical power, he set himself to compensate 
— it by the acquisition of moral influence, so lo: 
as it might suit his a ool Hence the “ad- 
ditional Act,” from the li principles of which 
he probably meditated large subtractions, when 
they had served their turn. 

All the world knows, says M. de Villemain, 
that the principal architect of the Acte additionel 
—of that facade, after the modern taste, super- 
added to the edifice of the Constitutions del’ Em- 
pire—was Benjamin Constant, the author of 
the eloquent invective launched against Napoleon 
on the 19th of March. The connexion of these 
two circumstances is enough to give an idea of 
the little importance Napoleon attached to these 
spider's webs spun round his armour while at 
rest. 

Benjamin Constant did not scruple in con- 
versation to express his doubts of Napoleon's 
sincerity in granting free institutions to the 
nation. 

After all, he would say, I would not guarantee that 
these excellent symptoms would survive the gaining of 
a great battle. But what of that? We must con- 

ourselves on that we have obtained, and hope 

‘or the best hereafter. The s ive recognition of 

principles is always « great point gained. One 

we carry off the jury; another day the liberty of 

the ; another, the ty meee | of ministers, and 

l against public functionaries : this is always 
something,—till a general peace arrives. 

On the occasion of the confirmation of the 
additional Act, at the great meeting of the 
Champ de Mai, Napoleon, in his speech, still 
kept up the farce of freedom, and the unblushing 
assumption that he had sacrificed himself for the 
good of his people, even as Codrus did. 


Like that king of Athens, I sacrificed myself, in the 
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hope of seeing realized the promise given to preserve 
to France her integrity, her honours, and her rights. 
My indignation at seeing these sacred rights, the fruit 
of twenty-five years of victory, contemned or crushed, 
and the cry of insulted French honour, brought me 
back to that throne which is so dear to me, because it 
is the ium of the i ce, the honour, and 
the rights of the people. 


This estimate of himself was far from being 
sanctioned by the Chamber of Representatives, 
who, at their first sitting, received with loud 
ae mingled with laughter, a proposal of 
Le Pelletier that the title of Savveur should be 
conferred on Napoleon. Order was restored 
with great difficulty, and the motion was rejected 
almost unanimously. After the decisive over- 
throw at Waterloo he could not expect the 
temper of the Chambers would be improved 
towards him, and could scarcely have been 
surprised at the general demand for his abdica- 
tion, opposed only by Prince Lucien and Carnot, 
the notorious bonnet-rouge, whom Napoleon had 
made a Peer and Minister of the Interior, in 
hopes of conciliating the ultra-democratical party. 
These two vehemently insisted on the necessity 
of proclaiming Napoleon Dictator, and putting 
France in a state of siege. Napoleon, faute de 
mieux, took renewed courage on hearing of this 
duplex demonstration on his behalf, and ex- 
pressed himself with so much of fiery confidence 
to the Duke of Otranto, that the latter, re- 
porting the interview to a royalist friend, summed 
up wi 

En vérité ce diable d’homme m’a fait peur ce matin. 
En l’écoutant, je croyais qu'il allait reeommencer; mais, 
heureusement, on ne recommence pas. 


In his excitement, he seemed to fancy he still 
had around him that army, the defeat of which 
was aggravated, and its dispersion accelerated, 
by his precipitate flight; for he is reported to 
have exclaimed to Caulaincowt, ‘I fear not the 
Deputies. Whatever malice they may show 
against me, I shall always be the idol of the 
people and of the army. If I but said the 
word, they would be all knocked on the head.” 

This hypothetical bravado received its sufficient 
answer from the Chambers, at their next sitting, 
when they declared themselves in permanence, 
denouncing as a traitor any one who should 
attempt to dissolve them; constituting them- 
selves, in effect, a provisional government, and 
wholly ignoring the existence of Napoleon. On 
first hearing this, his rage knew no bounds. 
“I well knew,” he exclaimed, “ that I ought to 
have dismissed these fellows before my departure. 
But it’s all over now; and France is going to 
ruin.” 

As a last resource he commissioned Count 

d to inform the Chambers of the par- 
ticulars of Waterloo, which had not been so 
disastrous, as represented; that he gained 4 
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victory at Ligny; that he had the advantage 
throughout the great battle that followed, the 
losses of the English being very severe, and six 
standards being taken from them; that, in 
short, all tended to victory, up to the moment 
when certain evil-disposed persons (mal-veillants) 
caused a panic-terror in his army. He had, 
however, succeeded in collecting the fugitives, 
and was now ready to undertake the defence of 
his country against the invaders. 

Napoleon could hardly have flattered himself 
that this “‘ most lame and impotent conclusion ” 
would have any effect upon the Chambers. 
Accordingly, after a long consultation at the 
Palace of the Elysée, the abdication was deter- 
mined on, Napoleon closing the debate by 
turning to the Duke of Otranto, with the words, 
“‘Ecrivez & ces Messieurs de se tenir tran- 
quilles ; ils vont étre satisfaits.” A declaration 
to the people was then prepared, in which he 
took care to represent himself again as a volun- 
tary “ sacrifice.” 

In beginning the war for the maintenance of 
our national independence, I reckoned on universal 
support; but having been disappointed, I offer myself 
in sacrifice to the hatred entertained against me by the 
enemies of France. My political life is ended; and I 
proclaim my son Emperor of the French, under the 
title of Napoleon II. - 

The Chambers, in voting an acknowledg- 
ment to Napoleon, and accepting his abdica- 
tion, passed over without notice his nomination 
of his son, and held to this, despite a vehement 
protest from Prince Lucien, who contended that 
the son succeeded by hereditary right. The 
reply of Bossy d’Anglas, showing the absurdity of 
offering the crown to a captive child, carried all 
the votes. In the long, tedious, and tumultuous 
debates that ensued, both in the Chambers of 
Peers and of Representatives, the same question 
was resumed; and much personal altercation 
occurred, both on this point and on the question 
of recognising Louis XVIII., treating with the 
Allies, &c. Mons. de Villemain, in reporting 
these interminable discussions, somewhat over- 
taxes the patience of his readers. Indeed, he 
appears conscious that such may be the case, 
when he confesses that, “‘ Insatiable auditeur 
de tout ce drame politique, je ne pouvais con- 
sentir & en perdre aucun détail.” It seems 
never to have occurred to him that, though he 
lost none of the details himself, he might have 
spared his readers some of them. They re- 
solved themselves at last into an Address to 
Napoleon, exhorting him, in the name of the 
country, to quit the capital, where his presence 
could not but prove a pretext for disturbance, 
and be productive of public danger. He at once 
signified his assent to this requisition, and pre- 
pared to remove to Malmaison, being so de- 
pressed in spirits, that some of his attendants 


imagined he contemplated suicide. On this 
M. Villemain shrewdly remarks :— 

Napoleon, who when young, yet highly renowned, at 
the head of the army of Italy, by a celebrated order of 
the day, interdicted suicide to his braves, apropos of a 
grenadier, who had killed himself in consequence of 
being crossed in love, was bound to observe his own 
order of the day, when disappointments of another 
kind beset him. 


To console him in some degree, a deputation 
was appointed to proceed to the allied camp, 
with the view of negotiating for the succession 
of Napoleon II. Being congratulated on this 
embassy, he replied, ‘“‘ You deceive yourself. 
The Allies will not give you my son. My son 
will reign one day over France ; but his hour is 
not yet come. In order to success, other men 
ought to have been chosen.” He then com- 
plained that the principal negotiators, Lafayette, 
Sabastiani, and Pontécoulant, had already con- 
spired against him; and Benjamin Constant, 
their secretary, was no less hostile, and would 
now indemnify himself for having, on one single 
occasion, done him a service. The Chambers 
were subservient to Fouché, who again was sub- 
servient to the foreigner. There would, there- 
fore, be dictation from without, aided by treason 
from within. “ If the Chambers had given me 
all the blind confidence they have thrown at the 
head of this man, I should have saved France. 
My presence alone in the midst of the army 
would have carried all before it. I should have 
obtained my son as the price of my abdication. 
You will not obtain him.” 

Whether the negotiators would have prevailed, 
had they strenuously urged on the Allies the 
recognition of Napoleon II., is a problem that 
need not be discussed, inasmuch as his name 
was not so much as mentioned ; the main object 
of the embassy being to give a Pledge to the 
Allies that a strict watch should be kept on 
Napoleon to prevent his escape to America, 
which there was reason to suspect he meditated. 
Fouché was the prime mover in this intrigue, 
or rather treachery ; and his most active agent 
in it was the Duc d’Otranto, who appointed 
General Becker to the office of Commandant of 
the Emperor's Guard, with secret instructions 
to adopt every security against his escape. 

It was, indeed, a bitter irony of fate to see the Em- 
peror the prisoner of his old Minister of Police, in the 
gardens of the country-house where he was accustomed 
to enjoy himself in the triumphant days of his youth 
and his pro towards empire. The Queen Hor- 
tense felt this contrast with a cry of grief, which she 
could not repress, at the first moment she saw, in this 
house, a guard placed over him whom she always 
honoured as the greatest of men, with a combined 
feeling of pride and filial respect. 


He had not been many days at Malmaison, 
when, sitting alone and meditating on his strange 
fortunes, he was roused from his reverie by the 
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distant but distinct reverberation, continually 
approaching nearer, of the English and Prussian 
cannon in the valley of the Seine. In a state 
of great and increasing agitation, striding ap 
and down the room, his ears on the stretch, 
he suddenly stopped and shouted for General 
Becker. 


“The enemy's head-quarters,” he exclaimed, “are at 


Compiegne, at Soulis; his ries are in advance of 


those towns. To-morrow he will be at the gates of 
Paris. The provisional government is blind. It must 
‘be either mad or treacherous not to see clearly the bad 
faith of these foreigners. Those people who think 
they rn, understand nothing of the means of safety. 
Let fee. leave itto me! You must see, General, that 
all is lost. Well, then, let them restore to me the 
command of the army, which will weleome me, and I 
engage to conquer at its head. You must instantly 
carry my demand to the executive commission. Ex- 
plain to them that I have no thought of resuming 
power. I will beat the enemy, crush him in front 
of Paris, and compel him to sue for peace. ‘That done, 
I will pursue my way to exile. Away, General! I 
confide in you.” 


Vanquished by the ascendancy exercised over 
him by the Emperor, who converted his gaoler 
into his messenger, Becker set off at once with 
a letter, in which Napoleon urged that, though 
he had renounced his crown, he had not thereby 
forfeited the greatest right and the greatest 
duty of every citizen, that of defending ‘.is 
country: “I offer myself to my country, and I 
swear to save her.” 

The Duke of Otranto, on receiving this letter 
at the Tuileries, read it aloud to his colleagues. 
* What do you think of this, gentlemen?” he 
asked. “For my part, I think he is laughing 
at us. Whether we are beaten or remain mas- 
ters of the field, we should be prettily provided 
for (loti) with such a defender. Come, come, 
that 's rather too good a joke.” Carnot, his 
Minister of the Interior, sneeringly remarked, 
that if he really desired to put himself at the 
head of the army, he might easily give them the 
slip now Becker had been got rid of for a time. 
No doubt he was then haranguing the troops. 
The Duc d’Otranto in the same spirit, remarked, 
that the recall of Napoleon to the command of 
the army would be an utter folly in every respect. 
Peace, in any event, would then be rendered 
impossible. If Napoleon were beaten, Paris 
would be delivered up to sack; if he gained 
any temporary advantage, no faith could be 
placed in his promises. The first use he would 
make of his recovered power would be to take 
vengeance on those who had deprived him of it, 
and upon those who had been doltish enough 
(assez niais) to recall him. 

Becker, on his return, found the Emperor 
with his war-horse ready saddled, and impatient 
to betake himself to the camp ; which intention 
he at_ once abandoned on hearing the answer, 
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exclaiming, “‘[ expected nothing else; these 
men are incapable of energy. Since it is so, let 
me at once go into exile.” Shortly afterwards 
he set out for Rochefort, with an intimation 
from the government that a passage would be 
provided for him to America. For this purpose 
they affected to apply for passports to the 
English government, well knowing they would 
be refused, and that vessels of war were on the 
alert along the western coast to capture the 
fugitive. ‘Thus the fallen conqueror of Europe 
was drawn into an ambuscade, by his pretended 
friends, from which there was no possibility of 
escape. In the mean time, the English and 
Prussians, having advanced into the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, encountered in the Bois de 
Bologne and at Montrouge the fifty thousand 
men, the utmost number that could be collected 
after the slaughter and dispersion of Waterloo. 
It was on a beautiful day, early in July, as 
M. Villemain describes it, when the noise of 
artillery and musketry reached the very centre 
of Paris. His picture of the Parisians, at that 
critical moment, is so characteristic of that gay, 
thoughtless, and insouciant community, that we 
must quote it for the edification of our readers :— 


At this terrible crisis Paris offered, indeed, a strange 
spectacle, Was it levity, ignorance, or eareless for- 
getfulness of the evils of war, with which both domestic 
histories and personal experience had made us but 
too familiar? Was it an extravagant confidence 
in the living rampart of sixty thousand gallant men, 
arrayed before our feeble barriers, and ready to pass 
from one bank to the other, though they thereby left 
an insufficient defence for the place they quitted? Was 
it, finally, a sort of cosmopolitan composure and faith 
in the well-proved power of modern civilization, giving 
strength to the idea that, in the midst of its metropolis, 
such civilization was inviolable, and that neither our 
enemies nor ourselves could make of Paris that 
magnificent repository of science and the arts, a second 
Moscow? The explanation is of little consequence. 
But no contemporary can ever forget the astonishingly 
indifferent aspect which this great city then presented ; 
those crowds of idlers spread over the Boulevards; the 

romenaders filling the Rue de la Paix, and Place 

fendéme; the gardens of the Tuileries, with their 
numberless elegantly-dressed ladies, listening to the 
noise of the battle, calculating the proximity of the 
combatants as the boom of the artillery and musketry 
increased or diminished, and all complacency and 
smiles, while death was doing its dreadful work around 
them. Again, we have witnessed what had never been 
seen in the free cities of Holland occupied by Louis 
XIV., nor in those of Germany, visited by our armies,— 
men seated under the trees, passing the journals about, 
discussing the news from the scene of action, and its 
probable effect on the operations of the Beurse! 


Mons. Villemain takes a very candid, straight- 
forward, and unprejudiced view of the vevata 
questio raised by Napoleon and his friends as 
to the alleged invitation given him by Captain 
Maitland to seek an asylum in England, 
whereby he was induced to go on board the 
Bellerophon. In considering it, he remarks, 
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that the expediency of transferring Napoleon 
from Elba to St. Helena had been discussed in 
the Congress of Vienna previously to the 2nd 
of March; that Napoleon obtained knowledge 
of this project; that the perspective of his 
Atlantic prison was, therefore, already familiar 
to him, and was, indeed, one of the secret 
stimulants to his “évasion de conquéte sur la 
France.” 

Four months later (he adds), in the course of which 
so many thousands of men had perished, the thought 
of the same precaution was again taken up, and, this 
time, acted upon. Could it surprise Napoleon as much 
as it incensed him? Could it have appeared to him, in 
the bottom of his soul, that in a state of full personal 
liberty, and with a confidence basely deceived, he had 
delivered himself, by preference, to British faith? We 
cannot but doubt this. In the extremity to which the 
disasters of war had reduced him, in the face of the 
inveterate distrust or even direct hostility of the revo- 
lutionary forces he had excited, in his abandonment by 
most of his generals, and the treason of part of his 
council, could Napoleon, thus tbeset on all sides, have 
really considered himself entitled to become, whenever 
it suited him, the inviolable guest of one of the great 
Powers, his enemy? England has invariably maintained 
that she exercised against Napoleon, without generosity, 
but also without perfidy, the legitimate power acquired 
by right of war. 

Mons. Villemain devotes much attention to 
the debates of our Houses of Parliament, giving 
some very spirited abstracts of the speeches 
delivered by the leading men of the day. In 
looking over these, we cannot but be struck by 
many remarkable parallels between the Parlia- 
mentary contests of that time and the present. 
The proceedings of the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815, were the subject of as much pertinacious 
questioning and fault-finding as those of the 
Conferences of Vienna in 1855. The Lord Grey 
of each period was equally opposed to the war, 
and earnest in advocating the conclusion of 
a peace; Mr. Whitbread, in his defence of 
Napoleon’s aggression, has Mr. Bright for a 
counterpart in our day; and a Petition from 
Westminster, full of complaints, auswers to the 
late Declaration from the City of London. His 
estimate of our statesmen and orators is not 
always correct, though his desire is evidently to 


do justice to them. Thus he speaks of Lord 


Castlereagh :— 
It would seem this active minister had but little of 
that knowledge of classical antiquity, phi hy, and 


history which have distinguished so many illustrious 

English citizens. Born in Ireland, far from the 

influence of British good-taste, and en during 

the early part of his life in field-sports of a somewhat 

Savage nature, and in wandering, and night, in a” 
boat on the Connaught lakes, C reagh was only 

formed for public business by the business. He had 

nothing of the powerful genius of the two Pitts, the 

brillianey of Canning, or the depth and graceful force 

of Peel. 

Nevertheless, he fully appreciates his surpass- 
ing eloquence. Of Lord Palmerston he gives a 
highly characteristic sketch ; but of Pitt he can 
only afford to say, that he committed a bloody mis- 
take in engaging in war with revolutionary France. 


Of the honest bluntness and straightforward- 
ness of the Duke of Wellington we have an 
example, on the occasion of an interview with 
the Duke of Otranto, on the 5th of July, 1815. 

Arrived at the head quarters of the Duke, he met 
with the most courteous ion, and congratulations 
on the good order preserved in Paris; the well-ordered 
departure of the troops; and the termination of ‘this 
great Revolution without any further effusion of blood. 
So far all was harmony; but the Duke of Otranto 
having replied that this good order was due to the 
respect of the Allies for the independence of the 
nation, and the conviction that the question of future 
government should be reserved exclusively for France, 
the Duke of Wellington replied that that matter was 
already settled; that there was one Soyereign only 
possible for France; that the Allied Powers would never 
recognise any other ; and that, in short, Louis XVIIT., 
would make his entry into Paris within three days. 

In his general view of the stirring events of the 
hundred days, Mons. Villemain judges too le- 
niently the intrigues and treachery of Fouche, 
and attributes too much influence to his demi- 
gods, Talleyrand and Lafayette ; but, upon the 
whole, his Memoirs are written in an animated 
and graphic style, and contain an amount of lively 
anecdotes and solid information, which must 
recommend it to the attention of all who desire 
to be acquainted with the details and arcana of 
events still exercising a potent influence over 
the destinies of Europe. 





Le Roman d’une Femme. Par ALEXANDRE Dumas, Fils. Paris: 


How true is the remark of the author in his 
brief preface, that most women are able to say, 
“Could my whole life be written, what a curi- 
ous book it would make!” There are few lives 
indeed, that, were they narrated with all the 
péripéties of their inward feelings, doubts, pas- 
sions, and struggles, would not form an inter- 
esting story in the hands of an able narrator. 
How is it, then, that in the hands of almost 


every French author—how is it that, in the 
hands of so clever and even profound an author 
as M. Alexandre Dumas, jun.—no other main- 
springs for interest in the life of a woman can be 
found than all the various phases connected 
with passion? for we cannot “love” what these 
French authors designate as amour. The au- 
thoresses of “Two Old Men's Tales” and 
“Ruth” have also based the most interesting 
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works of fiction upon woman's weakness in pas- 
sion and her fall; but how many other phases 
of woman's heart and woman's soul have they 
ably developed ! and how differently—with what 
power, and yet with what comparative purity of 
development—have they excited the interest of 
their readers! M. Alexandre Dumas, /i/s, in 
his numerous clever tales, has almost invariably 
confined himself to one subject,—the analysis 


.of woman's heart and woman's feelings. In 


“La Dame aux Camélias” he has endeavoured 
to réhabiliter the Parisian courtesan. In “ Diane 
de Lys” he has narrated the result of the mere 
caprice of passion in a grande dame. In the 
“Roman d'une Femme” he gives us a most 
powerful, clever, and interesting tale, it must 
be admitted, but again the tale of adultery ; the 
life of a woman—young, fair, nobly born, ad- 
mirably educated, brought up amidst scenes of 
purity and religious influence—who falls the 
victim of an amiable seducer, without the slight- 
est love for him, without passion beyond that of 
a species of delirious fever, with the most fer- 
vent devotion to her husband in her heart. The 
manner, also, in which this crisis is effected — 
with all due appreciation of the author's pro- 
found study of the female heart, or rather, of 
the French female gr to us not 
only strange, abrupt, improbably sudden, but 
utterly impossible. At the moment of her fall 
she is overwhelmed with grief for the loss of a 
beloved mother. She comes back from a visit 
to her mother’s grave in a delirious fever of 
anguish ; her whole soul is absorbed in this one 
feeling of despair; and it is at this moment she 
yields. With all the author's ability to explain 
and contrive this crisis in the fate of his heroine, 
by physical as well as moral influences, the 
pages in which it is treated not only shock all 
the moral feelingsof the reader, but his com- 
mon sense. Jealousy of her husband is even 
introduced as a palliative; but this is of the 
vaguest kind; and jealousy, not of another 
woman, but only of the time given by him to 
his public political career. We admit the in- 
terest of the tale; we admit the beauty of seve- 
ral of the scenes, more especially those sweet, 
pure, and bright ones which pass in the pension 
of the young girl, exquisite in their colouring ; 
we admit the wonderful treatment of character 
—again, perhaps, we ought to say, of French 
character—especially in the descriptions of the 
roué father of the heroine, purified by the in- 
tense love for his child before her fall, and 
driven to madness by the knowledge of her 
crime; we admit his poe study of the 
human heart, particularly that of the innocent 


girl, in all her earlier scenes, and when love is 
rst awakened in her bosom (and this is not 
the analysis of the French heart alone, but of 


the real heart of universal human nature); but 
we cannot admit the violent outrage to all moral 
sense in the great turning-point of the story. 
Shall we ever live to see the more powerful 
and influential of the rising race of French 
novelists, and, we may almost add, dramatists 
also, run some other course than the one cercle 
vicieux of adultery and courtesanship? Shall 
we ever have done with the femme entretenue, 
now injured by the world’s harsh opinion—now 
really hateful, but always bolstered out by circon- 
stances atténuantes; and the erring dame du 
monde, now the amiable victim of circumstances, 
now a being swayed by simple caprice, but 
always with her “excuses?” How long are we 
to be told that these developments of scenes of 
French life are highly moral? as if morality 
consisted in exposing immorality to the masses ; 
as if the exhibition of sores in the public 
streets were to be looked upon as a cure for 
such loathsome diseases. How long is the world 
to be made to think that French society has no 
other matter of interest, and that all the main- 
springs of French life are worked by one influ- 
ence only—that of sexual passion? Whether 
the French character is belied or not by this 
deduction, to be drawn from the invariable 
tendency of most of the popular French novel- 
ists, we cannot here consider; but, as general 
readers, we may say that the subject becomes 
dreadfully monotonous, and that we shall be 
heartily glad when we can take up a powerful 
and popular French novel without being wearied, 
even before we commence, with the knowledge 
of the basis and inevitable catastrophe of the tale. 
This said, we can give M. Alexandre Dumas, 
Jils, full credit for having written a tale to our 
taste, far exceeding in writing, in study of cha- 
racter, and even, with all its detestable draw- 
backs, in highly-wrought scenes of beauty, any 
of his previous efforts. Some of the pages are 
delightful in their power of description and their 
truth of human nature. Why, then, does the 
author think it necessary to develope, to such a 
pitch of prurient excitement, the scenes of liber- 
tinage? Surely, the French public does not 
demand “the nude” so completely, and would 
be satisfied with the draped form and the veiled 
figure. The contrast ably given to the errors 
of the heroine by the calm, simple, joyous life 
of her more simple-minded and less excitable 
amie de pension, forms a slight relief, it is true, 
to the darker pages of the tale; but again, if 
the author consider it necessary to introduce 
the inevitable French courtesan—in this tale, a 
species of French Lola Montes, whose bad 
actions are rather dictated by the interest of her 
fortunes as political spy, than by any female in- 
stincts,—why was she to be developed with such 
frightful exactness of miniature-painting ? 
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In the mass of good and bad, heaped with 
such marvellous power and such reckless dis- 
regard of moral decency, throughout the story, 
we can still linger in thought on the scenes of 
pathos which conclude the work :—that of the 
death of the husband, who, still loving his wife, 
and always, in the midst of her crime, beloved 
by her, prefers suicide to the life of Kotzebue's 
hero in “The Stranger;” and more especially 
those in which the heroine, seeking her once 
happy home, finds her father a lunatic, and, in 
her efforts to restore him to reason by playing 


the organ to him as in her girlish days, only 
hastens the catastrophe of his death ; as well as 
those in which she returns to the spot of her 
school-girl happiness, and enters a religious 
establishment. These can scarcely be read 
without tears, and tears of which none need be 
ashamed. But Thackeray and Dickens can 
excite tears, and yet find powerful motives for 
pathos other than the invariable and monotonous 
causes for such feeling resorted to by our 
French novelist. 





La France Mystique. Par A. Erpan. Paris: Coulon-Pineau. 


Ir the Church had left M. Erdan alone, he 
would have had but moderate success with his 
book. As it is, every copy is bought up 4@ prix 
dor ; and the publisher's fine is paid twice over 
by the rapid, if secret, sale of a condemned 
work. For M. Erdan himself, he expiates the 
crime of his rationalistic views by six months’ 
imprisonment. ‘Truly the priests have no stint 
of power in France! Nothing is remarkable 
about “La France Mystique” but its spelling, 
which is néographique (we called ours of the 
same school fonetic), and its condemnation by 
law. It is simply a collection of the most 


mystic doctrines of Swedenborg, Irving, Mor- 
mon, and others, threaded together in a suffici- 
ently flippant and décousu manner. But the 
French priests found it “contrary to good 
morals,” ‘‘ tending to bring religion into ¢on- 
tempt,” and “subversive of sound doctrine.” 
Therefore was M. Erdan taken off to prison; 
M. Coulon-Pineau, the publisher, and the printer 
were both fined; and “La France Mystique ” 
seized and condemned; and therefore is all 
Paris reading it behind closed volets, and 
M.Erdan has made an unexpected coup, and 
gained an unexpected reputation. 





Etudes sur le Diz-huitiéme Siecle. Par M. Ernest Bersor. 
Voltaire. Par M. Evartne Nokt. 


Is contradistinction to the Protestant move- 
ment now going on in France, but perhaps 
springing from the same mental want, an at 
tempt is being made to rehabilitate Voltaire— 
that fallen hero of a former age. A short time 
ago, influenced by Nonotte and Pantouillet, the 
world of France decided on “putting down” 
the philosophers of Ferney. It was “ not the 
thing” to be a Voltarian; and the bearer of 
that title was exposed to numberless jeers and 
sarcasms therefore. The two authors we have 
placed at the head of this notice have, how- 
ever, now come forward as champions of the 
despised cause ; and they have not proved them- 
selves unworthy of the task. M. Bersot’s book— 
in that portion of it devoted to Voltaire—is, 
perhaps, the most amusing ; M. Noél’s the most 
affectionate, and with deeper views. M. Bersot 
gives anecdotes, M. Noél thoughts; M. Bersot 
deals with the man, M. Noél with the mind. 
For our purpose the man and the anecdote are 
the best :— 

Le Pape Ganganelli, ami de Voltaire, avait de l’esprit. 


Tout le monde en avait. Un M. Milles, Anglais, allant 
en Italie par Ferney, va rendre hommage a Voltaire, 
et lui demande, en partant, s'il n’avait pas d’ordre a 
lui donner pour Rome. 

— Non — répond.il ; — mais si par hasard vous ren- 
contriez le grand inquisiteur, je vous prie de me 
rapporter ses oreilles dans un papier de musique. 

L’Anglais n’entendit point la plaisanterie, et prit la 
chose au pied de la lettre. Arrivé a Rome, il parla de 
la commission que lui avait donnée M. de Voltaire. 
Ces discours furent sus du Pape Ganganelli; et, lorsque 
M. Milles vint 4 son audience, Sa Sainteté lui dit,— 

— Monsieur de Voltaire, a ce que j'ai appris, vous a 
donné des ordres pour ce pays. Je vous prie, quand 
vous le reverrez, de lui dire que sa commission n'est 
pas faisable, parce qu’aujourd’hui le grand inquisiteur 
n’a point ni oreilles ni yeux. 


Here is another anecdote wherein figures an 
Englishman :— 


Un Anglais, étant venu le voir 4 Ferney, il lui de- 
manda d’ou il venait. Le voyageur lui dit qu'il avait 
passé quelque temps avec M. de Haller. Aussitdt le 
patriarche s'écrie,— 

— C’est un grand homme que M. de Haller! Grand 
poéte, grand naturaliste, grand philosophe, homme 
presque universel ! 

— Ce que vous dites 14, monsieur—répond lé 
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voyageur — est d’autant plus beau que M. de Haller 
ne vous rend pas la méme justice. 

— Hélas!— répliqua M. de Voltaire — nous nous 
trompons peut-étre tous deux. 

The finesse, the malice, and B the plea- 
santry of that mot! None but Voltaire could 
have made it; none but him could have 
polished the point so fine, and yet have left it 
so venemous! Not that we believe in the bad- 
heartedness of Frangois Arouet. His wit was 
bitter, but his heart was loving; and, while he 
shot his arrows at individuals, he worked for 
the amelioration of the whole race. He did 
real good in his time; and if he went too far, 
at least the aim was true. There is almost a 
Scotch humour in the following little anec- 
dote :— 

Une fois qu'il était en colére contre le Parlement, 
rencontrant son Ane a la porte du jardin, il se reculait, 
en lui disant,— 

Pos Passez, je vous prie, monsieur le premier prési- 

n 


This is the résumé of M. Noél's views :— 

C'est Yhomme qu'on va voir; mais, si je l'ai dégagé 
du mouvement hi ue qui emporte le monde, que 
le lecteur, dans sa justice, ait soin de l'y replacer sans 
cesse. Qu'il comprenne que cet homme parlait, non 
pas en son nom seulement, mais au nom de milliers de 
victimes. Sa force ne vient que de ce qu'il représente 
un monde d’opprimés. Ce ne sont pas seulement les 
vivants qui t par sa voix, ce sont les morts 
mémes, Ainsi on va voir tout a l'heure l’enfance de 
Voltaire; et sans doute, en lisant le récit des derniéres 
années de sa vie, on se dira que ces commencements 
frivoles préparaient bien peu cette puissante action. 
Qu’on se rappelle que la véritable enfance de Voltaire, 
ce furent le mille ans passé par des millions de vic- 
times dans I'abrutissement, l'oppression, la misére. 
On va voir l'auteur de la “ Henriade” au milieu des 
sociétés aristocratiques et mondaines du temps de la 
Régence; mais c'est dans la hutte des serfs du moyen 
age, dans les prisons, dans les bichers, et au milieu 
des tortures et des angoisses de l'ame, recommencées 
de siécle en siécle, que j'aurais di montrer les com- 
mencements de Voltaire. Voila sa vraie jeunesse: elle 
dura mille ans, et se a dans les larmes, dans 
Tesclavage de l’esprit et du corps, 





Chronique de Guines et d'Ardve. Par Lampert, Curé d'Ardre (918—1203), Publié par le 
Marquis DE Goperroy MenietaisE. Paris: Renouard. 


Tue Marquis de Godefroy Menilglaise is the 
first to give a collected edition of this most 
quaint and curious Chronicle. A translation 
was made in the fifteenth century ; but the book 
was almost forgotten, until the present editor 
dragged it forth from its obscurity. The Auti- 
quarian Society at St. Omer publishes this 
book, for which the Marquis has done all that 
lies in editorial power to do. Maps, plans, 
tables, notes, expurgations, diverse readings, all 
that is most laborious and most conscientious 
has been lavished on the “ Chronicle of Guines”’ 
—the life-work of the old Ouré Lambert. And 
not on an ungrateful subject. In this Chronicle 
we have the very life and features of the age. 
We hear the seigneurs talk, we see their habits, 
we know their hts, we live their lives. 
And not only the lords, and knights, and fair 
dames in their stately chateaux ; not only the 
nobles in their tourneys and their jousts, their 
revels and their wars; but also the serfs in their 
huts, the villeins in their e;—all are 
brought sharp and clear before our eyes. The 
French is rather difficult for a foreigner; but a 
little practice soon habituates the eye to the 
quaint spelling; and any one who will take 
the trouble to master that difficulty so far will 
be amply id. There are so many curious 


details that we scarcely know which to choose 
for our extract. However, here is a love- 
story :— 

Baldwin, the second Count of Guines, had 
a son named Arnoul, a brave and gallant knight. 


Ida, Countess of Boulogne, singled him out 
from the crowd of her admirers, and gave him 
to understand that she loved him. She was 
young and beautiful, twice a widow, joyous, and 
fond of pleasure. An intrigue was soon estab- 
lished between them; which the grave Curé 
d'Ardre is not quite sure to be love as he 
means love. He thinks it coquetry on Ida's 
side, ambition on Arnoul’s. Suddenly Renaud 
de Dammartin, a bold and hardy knight, who 
finished an adventurous life in the prisons of 
Philip Augustus, came between them. He 
succeeded with Ida to a certain a: and the 
old Curé makes many sarcastic allusions to the 
frailty of women thereon. The Count of Flan- 
ders, her uncle, so sternly forbids all idea of a 
marriage with Renaud, that, faute de mieuz, 
she tried Arnoul in. After many secret 
meetings, she decided on a public “ manifesta- 
tion.” One of her servants, sent to Ardre, fell 
ill and died. Ida immediately set out for the 
funeral. Arnoul received her with much state, 
made a feast for her, and talked with her long 
and gravely. He had somewhat the mind to 
keep her; but he believed that she would soon 
return, according to her promise. Renaud, who 
did not lose sight of the crown he wished to re- 
ceive with the fair young woman, while Arnoul 
was negotiating with Ida's uncle, despatched his 
emissaries to Ida herself, and cajoled her into Lor- 
raine—perhaps under the appearance of force ; 
for Ida sends to Arnoul, assures him of her love, 
tells him she has been carried off against her 
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will, and that, if he will come and deliver her, 
she will marry him when she is safe. Arnoul 
rushed into Lorraine; when Renaud set on 
him, captured, bound, and threw him into pri- 
son at Verdun. It took a long time before the 
unhappy youth was at liberty again; and, in 
the mean time, who does not know what had 
happened? Ida was no wife for him; and 
Renaud de Dammartin bore the title of Count 
of Boulogne. However, Arnoul did not die of 
a broken heart. Four years after he married 
the beautiful Chatelaine of Bourbourg. Old 
Lambert read the wedding-service over them, 
and, when night came, sprinkled holy water 
over them both as soon as they were laid in the 
bridal couch. This scene, grotesque as it may 
seem to us—and a little more—is of an almost 
biblical chastity and solemnity; and we feel 
that we do wrong in mentioning it without giv- 
ing the whole grave, simple, solemn details, 
which not only destroy the very idea of impro- 
priety, but give a character of patriarchal purity 
and piety to the whole scene. 

Here is an anecdote that shows a greater 
social simplicity than we would even have 
imagined :— 

Pétronille, the wife of Arnoul—sire of Ardre 
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—and niece of the Count of Flanders, was 
young and beautiful, candid, fearing God, and 
frequently at mass ; but, after mass, she would 
dance and play—play even with a doll—with 
her young companions, and listen only to the 
joyous promptings of her youth and strength. 
And often, in summer, she would fling herself 
into a large piece of water near the chateau, 
keeping on one — only, swimming, diving, 
floating, going through all the exercises of the 
art, in presence of the knights and ladies of her 
court. She was like a white swan parting the 
waves; and, says the Curé, by her gracious 
manners and skill in swimming, rendered her- 
self amiable in the eyes of her husband, of the 
knights, and of the people. Her husband was 
a hard man—violent and tyrannical ; who after- 
wards was murdered by his vassals in the wood 
of Foubert. The assassins were hung, tortured, 
broken on the wheel, tied to the tails of wild 
horses, burnt quick in their homes, and other- 
wise punished—they and theirs ; for their kins- 
folk, not daring to show themselves, were exiled 
for ever, living miserably in strange lands under 
a perpetual ban. This was the justice of the 
early ages. 





Militona. 


Dona FELIcIANO VAsqueéz DE Los Rios, an An- 
glicized Spanish girl, with pale blue eyes, fair 
hair, and white eyelashes; her fiancé, Don 
Andrés de Saleedo, in his turn Frenchified ; an 
Englishman, the stock Englishman of all French 
authors, who afterwards marries Feliciano, one 
Sir Edwards by name; a torero, Juancho, the 
unsuccessful lover of Militona the manola 
(Spanish grisette); these are the principal 
dramatis persone of this pretty little book. 
The story is very simple. Don Andrés, who 
dees not love his pale-eyed fiancée, sees Mili- 
tona at a bull-fight, and, after a few compli- 
ments and civilities, which draw down the 
wrath of Juancho, jealous as a tiger as he is, 
commences the prosecution of “an adventure.” 
Wounded by Juancho, he is taken into Mili- 
tona’s own apartment; tended, nursed, and 
loved by her; and, after two scenes,—one on the 
part of Juancho, the other on that of Feliciano, 
who consoles herself with Sir Edwards,—Andrés 
and the manola marry. Juancho wanders about 


the world wild and mad. Having formed the 
desperate design of killing Militona, he lays in 
wait for her at the chateau, whither she amd 
her husband have gone for their first year of 
married life. 


But his heart fails him; and the 
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young wife passes the fatal fig-tree unharmed. 
After this unknown peril, unconsciously escaped, 
Andrés and his wife go to Cadiz, where, hearing 
wonderful things of a strange torero, they 
“render themselves” at a bull-fight. The 
strange torero is Juancho. After performing 
prodigies of valour and address, killing five 
bulls— 

On licha le sixiéme taureau. 

Alors il se passa une chose extraordinaire inouie. 
Juantho, aprés avoir manégé supérieurement le tau- 
reau, et fait des passes de muleta inimitables, prit son 
épée, et, au lien de l’enfoncer dans le col de l’animal, 
comme on sy attendait, la jeta en l'air avec tant de 
force, qu’elle fut se planter dans la terre en pirouettant 
a vingt pas de lui. 

— Que va-t-il faire ?'— s'écria-t-on de toutes parts; 
— ce n'est plus du ¢ , c'est de la folie. Quelle 
nouvelle invention est-ce 1a? Va-t-il tuer le taureau 
en lui donnant une croquignole sur le nez ? 

Juancho lanca sur la loge ov se trouvait Militona un 
regard ineffable, ot se fondaient tout son amour et 
toutes ses souffrances, et resta immobile devant le tau- 
reau. 

L‘animal baissa la téte. La corne entra tout entiére 
dans la poitrine de l'homme, et ressortit rouge jusqu’a 
la reine. Un colossal cri d’horreur, composé de dix 
mille voix, monta vers le ciel. 

Militona se renversa sur sa chaise, pale comme une 
—_, Pendant cette minute supréme elle avait aimé 
J \. 
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Every one has heard of German Rational- 
ism, and of Strauss, its great hierophant ; 
but probably, are aware of the issue of the 
alarms and disputations occasioned by the ap- 
pearance of his (so called) “ Life of Jesus.” 
That work fell on the mind of Germany like a 
clap of thunder. Even the warders of the 
Christian Castle were astounded, and there 
were not wanting those who boasted that it was 
all over with Christianity. The Prussian 
government, seized by the general panic, pro- 
posed to put forth a characteristic reply in 
employing coercion to silence the daring as- 
sailant. The disservice and the dishonour 
were prevented by truly Christian men, strong 
in faith, stout of heart, and of great influence. 
At their head stood the historian Neander— 
clarum et venerabile nomen. ‘ If the book is as 
true as it is bold,” he in effect said, “ you 
cannot suppress it ‘by force of arms ;’ if it is 
untrue, you may safely leave the matter to us 
theologians. Any way, argument must not be 
encountered by pains and penalties ; nor should 
the notoriety of a government prosecution be 
given to what we consider a bad cause.” This 
sound advice prevailed. The book had “ free 
course,” rapidly passing through three editions. 
But as it went, it everywhere called forth 
replies. Germany was flooded with treatises 
bearing on the raised points. The contest 
lasted for several years : it lasted, indeed, until 
its echoes were lost in the terrific thunders of 
the revolutionary 1848. The noises of that 
dreadful year were succeeded by a dead calm ; 
but soon the air of the intellectual world 
stirred again, breezes sprang up, light returned, 
and, ere long, the arena of learning was once 
more busy and bustling. From this revival 
there arose a re-action, as an inevitable result 
of the discussions which had their origin with 
Strauss. Men opened their eyes, and found 
that they had been frightened at a mere 
spectre. Before, they asked, “ What remains ?"’ 
now, the question was, ‘‘ What has been lost ?” 
Nay, some went so far as to count tho actual 
gains. And gains there undoubtedly were ; 
for at least men had gained a knowledge of 
their whereabouts, of what was certain and 
what was doubtful, of what could be success- 
fully maintained, and of what ought to be 
abandoned ; and, when it was found that the 


latter regarded merely the outside of things, 


some grew bold enough to attempt the restora- 
tion of even the old forms of expression, and to 
sharpen up the blunted weapons of eccle- 
siastical warfare. The consequent re-action is 
at present in full tide. When it is superficial, 
it will soon cease ; when it is deep and clear, it 
will prevail yet more. We hail its appearance, 
not so much for its present good as for its 
promise in the future. A resultant movement 
will ensue, which, with ity diagonal direction, 
will unite and harmonise the spirit of investiga- 
tion with the spirit of truth. Meanwhile . 
features present themselves which must be 
deprecated. There is an absurd attachment to 
the antiquated formule of the Middle Ages. 
There is a danger that the thought, instead of 
being displayed, may be hidden by the form. 
There is a danger even that the husk may be 
preferred to the grain. Specially it is to be 
regretted if positive views are affected and 
taken up out of deference to civil authorities, 
or out of regard to the last new fashion, 
or from a desire to turn to profit the ever- 
rising yearnings of the human heart toward 
religion. The re-action, to be respectable and 
lasting, must be sound ; and sound it cannot be, 
at least, on the part of those who, thinking 
freely themselves, refuse to others a share in 
their freedom. In itself, indeed, the re-action 
can hardly be durable. It is too much on the 
surface. It is not sufficiently grounded in the 
love of truth as truth. It looks rather to 
appearances than realities. It cares little for 
the substance of things if their forms are fair. 
In these and other particulars it bears no little 
resemblance to our own Puseyite movement. 
Nor will it be more permanent, whatever de- 
posit of good it, like Puseyism, may leave 
behind —«rjjua &s 7d hier, a possession for all 
time. It is mostly in the Lutheran branch of 
the general Church of Protestant Germany 
that this restorative movement has taken place. 
Manifesting itself in a general respect for 
medieval theology, it is naturally gentle, if not 
somewhat tender, toward Romanism. The 

e-oflering comes the less inappropriately 
rom this quarter to Rome, because Luther, the 
originator and prototype of this community, 
was, with all his iconoclasticism, less destructive 
of the old images than Calvin, the father of 
the other branch of the German Protestant 
Church, namely, “ the Evangelical.” Luther- 
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anism, therefore, was ever more akin to 
Romanism than the system which had Geneva 
for its birthplace. Naturally enough, in con- 
sequence, the Lutheran Church afforded a 
genial soil for the ranker shoots of the new 
conservatism. Throughout the land, however, 
a living verdure begins to spread. The storms 
of autumn are spent, the frosts and the 
bareness of winter are over, the spring returns, 
and the summer approaches. The signs of the 
times are auspicious and pleasing in the eyes of 
all who love divine truth more than human 
systems, and are glad when they see the 
rewards of progress compatible with the ac- 
quirements of the past. 

The activity of mind thus renewed in the 
religious world of Germany has its counterpart 
in the world of general literature. It is, indeed, 
an imitative period through which we are 
passing. The lights by which we guide our 
steps belong to the last generation. It is in 
the strength of strong men gone hence that we 
make our way. The exceptions are incon- 
siderable. The sciences of observation have 
their high priests; but men live not on 
chemical analyses, nor on physiological dis- 
coveries. Poetry and philosophy are the words 
of life. In poetry, Schiller and Goéthe have no 
successors, and Hegel does little else than 
caricature his masters. In that caricature is 
the coup de grace of a philosophy which builds 
a universe without a God, and transmutes man 
into a reasoning machine. However, among 
our Teutonic cousins speculation is a necessity 
of nature. Without speculation they could not 
live. To smoke bad tobacco, to drink wretched 
beer, and to spin metaphysical cobwebs, are the 
great acts in the quiet drama of German 
literary existence. Those who are too heavy 
for speculation employ their ponderosity in 
compiling, and so, in some sense, are them- 
selves of the honourable fraternity of thought- 
builders. In some way or other the Germans 
do the thinking of the world, just as the 
Yankees do the gasconading, and the English 
the money-getting. If we are a nation of 
shopkeepers, the Germans are a nation of book- 
makers. Well, let us interchange our wares ; 
peradventure we shall both profit thereby. 
That slow-going, but most respectable personage, 
yclept John Bull, is a little shy of what he 
calls “Germanism.” In his conservative eyes 
the goods are contraband; at least, they must 
undergo quarantine before they enter. Even 
after all due fumigation they are half suspected. 
Among the more timid—the larger part of the 
reading worll—* Germanism” is a bugbear no 
less fearful than the pope. Nevertheless, the 
circle of German students in this country goes 
on widening ; and, in our judgment, a great 
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service is rendered to society by every 
judicious effort to encourage the cultivation of 
German literature. 

In the general department of theology we 
find, among many recent publications of merit, 
the following. Ernesti of Wolfenbiittel, who 
has already rendered services in exegetical 
studies, publishes a thoughtful treatise * on 
“The Pauline doctrine of Sin,” in which he 
submits current theories to a critical investiga- 
tion. ‘“ Philothea”}+ is a devotional treatise, 
after the manner of the ‘“ Theologia Ger- 
manica,” recently “ made English,” under the 
auspices of Bunsen, by the happy pen of Miss 
Winkworth, who, we are glad to see, gives @ 
translation from the rich storehouse of German 
Hymns, or Sacred Songs. The ‘ Philothea,” 
which may be compared with the “ Imitation of 
Christ,” commonly ascribed to Thomas a 
Kempis, is a work from the pen of the cele- 
brated Roman Catholic, St. Francois de Sales, 
Bishop of Geneva, who died in the odour of 
sanctity in the year 1622. In its present form 
the essay is adapted to general use, and may 
afford welcome aid to all Christians who are 
desirous of living a divine life. The prolific 
pen of Dr. L. Noack has just completed, in 
three small but well-filled volumes,} a sketchy 
History of the Religious Freethinkers, who 
in England, France, and Germany, during the 
last two hundred years, have caused one of 
those great revolutions of thought, the import 
and magnitude of which are never known in 
full, until, after their completion, they retire 
before the new eras by which they are 
succeeded. Dr. Noack’s method of treatment, 
which is on the whole satisfactory, is to append 
to (in each case) a biographical outline, a pretty 
full account lof the principles and opinions set 
forth by the writers of whom he speaks. The 
student of thé public mind of Europe for the 
last two centuries may find valuable aid in the 
historical and religious details here supplied. 

Which is the last place in the world whence 
one would expect a practical joke? We hazard 
little when we reply, ‘‘ The head of a master of 
a grammar school.” Yet does Dr. Donaldson 
appear to have been guilty of the same. This, 
at least, is our view of a work which he has 
lately published in Germany. We allude to his 
“ Jahsar,”—that is the work referred to, thus: “Is 





* Von der Ursprunge der Siinde nach Paulinischend 
Lehrgehalte, von H. Fr. Th. Ernesti. 1 vol. 8yo. 
(206 pp.) Wolfenbiittel, Holle ; London, Nutt. 

+ Philothea oder Anleitung Zum Gottseligen Leben, 
von F. W. Bodemann. Braunschweig, Schwetschke 
und Sohn ; London, Nutt. 

t Die Freidenker in der Religion, oder die Repra- 
senten der religiésen aufklarung in England, Frank- 
reich, und Deutschland, von Dr. L. Noack. 3 vols, 
12mo. Bern, Jent und Reinert ; London, Nutt, 
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not this written in the book of Jasher?” (Josh. 
x. 13, comp. 2 Sam. i. 18.) Now this same 
“book of Jasher” is commonly reckoned among 
the lost literature of the Hebrews. “A 
mistake,”’ declares our learned author; “ the 
book in all its constituents exists in the Bible. 
I have discovered the parts; and there is the 
whole for you put together in an unexceptionable 
manner.” The result is a volume, with title. 
page, table of contents, introduction, and all, 
spun and woven out of materials which, in their 
last analysis, really come back to the few words 
presented in the two passages of scripture 
referred to above. To crown the whole, the 
work is written in Latin, and published in Ger- 
many. Why? Is this, a learned work for 
a learned nation, presented in the very mart of 
learning, where only its value could be fitly 
estimated? Or is the whole a practical joke, 
intended quietly, but effectually, to rebuke cob- 
web-spinning in the learned world? The 
svholars, before whose eyes it is thus emphati- 
eally laid, know not what to make of the volume. 
They smile approbation ; then frown dissatisfac- 
tion; then laugh at the fun; but are sadly 
puzzled to determine which is the mood into 
which they may safely settle. The tendency, 
perhaps, is that not very pleasing state of mind 
which feels itself laughed at. Those, however, 
who are near or in that condition, may readily, 
and not unjustifiably, take their revenge on this 
ingenious word-spinner and new-fashioned book- 
manufacturer; for, much to his discredit, Dr. 
Donaldson has allowed himself to write and 
discuss things to which decency forbids more 
than a distant reference.* 

The learned in the religious world will be 
gratified to know that Dr. A. Dillman, now 
Theological Professor in the University of Kiel, 
has recently completed the first volume of his 
intended “Ethiopic Old Testament.”+ The 
work will consist of five volumes, printed ac- 
cording to the authority of the best manuscripts, 
and furnished with suitable critical apparatus. 
The eost of the publication, which is very heavy, 
has been in part borne by that excellent associa- 
tion of scholars, the German Oriental Society. 
We scarcely need add, that as the work in 
general is of high importance for Bibilical 
Theology, so the prolegomena which have pro- 
ceeded from such a pen are rich in profound 
scholarship. 

Philosophy, that is, the science of thought, 


is never forsaken or neglected by our specula- 
tive neighbours. ‘The last few months have 
witnessed the appearance of valuable works. 
Dr. Suckow, of the University of Breslau, has 
put forth a profound treatise * on the scientific 
and artistic form of Plato’s writings, in which 
he does justice to Schleiermacher, the only 
person who has successfully interpreted the 
great Greek thinker to modern minds. Having, 
as a result of historical investigations, been led 
to reeognise the “ Phzedrus,” the * Symposium,” 
the * Politeia,” and the “ 'Timeus,” as genuine 
works of Plato, the learned critic endeavours to 
find in these some touchstone of authenticity 
applicable to other writings claiming to be 
Plato's. This criterion he discovers in the 
law which, he says, Plato himself sets forth in the 
“ Phedrus,” to the effect that every discourse 


should have a head, a body, and feet. A subor- . 


dinate law requires that each of these members 
is divisible into two chief parts, divisible them- 
selves bipartitely, and so on till the subject is 
exhausted. Dr. Suckow lays claim to originality ; 
but we are not sure that his discovery, after all 
the learned dust its author has moved, amounts 
to much more than the familiar axiom, that 
everything must have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; though, doubtless, the rigid and 
systematic application of such a rule by any 
author might serve as a test of authenticity. 

Dr. Werner, Professor of Philosophy in the 
Theological Seminary at St. Pélten, is the 
author of “ Outlines of Philosophy,” + in which, 
owning no allegiance to Hegel, he recognises 
Christianity as the solution of the great problem 
of thought, and sees in bistory the phenomena 
by which those problems are practically worked 
out under Divine Providence. 

Dr. K. F. Becker, who, not without success, 
has applied logical laws to the exhibition and 
illustration of grammatical formulas, finds a 
zealous and not incompetent assailant in Dr. 
H. Steinthal, who treats of ‘‘ Grammar, Logic, 
and Psychology, their several Principles and 
Relations.” 

Oriental studies have been forwarded by the 
publication of one or two works of great value. 
Dr. Charles Graul, of the Leipsie Lutheran 
Missionary Institution, has just put forth, in 
his “Tamil Library,”§ a celebrated vedanta 
poem, called Kaivaljanavanita, giving the Tamil 





* Die Wissenschaftliche und Kiinstleriche Form der 
Platonischen Schriften dargestellt, von Dr. G. F. W. 





* Jahsar; Fragmenta archetypa Carminum Hebrai- 
corum in Masorethico Veteris Testamenti textu passim 
tesselata collegit, ordinavit, restituit, in unum corpus 
redegit, latine exhibuit, commentario instruxit; Joannes 
Guil. Donaldson, Sancte Theolog. Doctor, etc. Berlin, 
Besser ; London, Nutt. 

+ Biblia Veteris Testamenti Aithiopiea, &e. Edidit 
Dr, A, Dillmann. Leipsic, Vogel; London, Nutt. 


Suckow. 1 vol. 8vo. Berlin, Diimmler; London, Nutt. 

+ Grundlinien der Philosophie. 1 vol. 8vo., 345 pp. 
Regensburg, Manz; London, Nutt. 

t Grammatik, Logik, und Psychologie, yon Dr, H. 
Steinthal. 1 vol. 8vo. Berlin, Diimmler; London, 
Nutt. 

§ Bibliotheca Tamulica, ete. Leipzig, Dirfling und 
Franke ; London, Nutt. 
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text, together with a translation into English, 
a glossary and notes ; adding, also, an outline of 
Tamil grammar, which can hardly fail to pro- 
mote the study of a language and literature, 
acquaintance with which, on the part of English- 
men, is of consequence to the good government 
of our Indian Empire. This aid comes oppor- 
tunely, at a time when a fair competition for the 
Indian Civil Service has been opened by our 
rulers. Professor Westergaard, of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, has completed his edition 
of the text of the ‘ Zendavesta; or, the Reli- 
gious Books of the Zoroastrians.”* A learned. 
essay, prefixed to the volume, contains, among 
much interesting matter, learned philological 
disquisitions, in which scholars will find some 
originality to surprise them. A second volume 
will contain a translation, together with a vo- 
cabulary and grammar. A third work has more 
than a philological importance. We allude to 
the ‘“ Dhammapadam,”} a collection of four 
hundred and twenty-three ethical aphorisms, 
divided into twenty-six chapters, which has 
deservedly excited the wonder even of English 
Missionaries, who have declared that “ it could 
scarcely be equalled from any other heathen 
author, and is second only to that of the Divine 
lawgiver Himself.” ‘The work is put forth in the 
Pali language, witha Latin translation, and is illus- 
trated with notes taken from a Pali Commentary. 

Geologists may find a treasure-house of in- 
formation, no less reliable than abundant, in 
the original and well-illustrated works just 
published of three distinguished continental 
philosophers, which treat specially of the Floras 
of three districts, of which, hitherto, the scienti- 
fic world has had little exact knowledge. 
Crystallography, in its chemical relations, is 
greatly indebted to J. Schabus, a teacher of 
Natural Philosophy in Vienna, who, prompted 
by a prize offered by the Imperial Academy of 
that city, has devoted much time and high 
ability to suitable investigations. Out of ninety 
substances which he questioned, seventy-five 
have been compelled to reveal their secrets. 
These successful researches are made public pro- 
perty in a well-written, illustrated 8vo. volume.§ 





* Zendavesta, edited and interpreted by N. L. 
Westergaard. Copenhagen, Glydendal ; London, Nutt. 

+ Dhammapadam ex tribus Codicibus Hauniensibus 
Palice. Edidit, &c., V. Fausbéll. Copenhagen, Reit- 
zel; London, Nutt. 

t Die Tertiire Flora, yon Schossnitz (near Breslau) 
in Schlesien, mit 26 Lith. Taff, von Professor Géppert. 
Gérlitz, Heyn. Die Eocene klora des Monte Promina 
(near Sebenico in Dalinatia), mit 14 Lith. Taff, von 
Professor Ettingshausen. Vienna, Braumiiller. Flora 
Tertiaria Helvetiae, mit 20 Lith. Taff., von Professor 
Oswald. Winterthur, Wurster und Co. 

§ Bestimmung der Krystallgestalten in Chemischen 
Laboratinen erzeugter Producte, von J. Schabus. 
Wien, Braumiiller ; London, Nutt. 
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The interest which belongs to history and its 
kindred studies is almost absorbed in topics of 
immediate, and (as we hope) in their speciality, 
ephemeral, interest. These topics relate to the 
war in the East, which could scarcely proceed 
more slowly if impeded by secret influences, 
arising from dynastic considerations, regal fears, 
and aristocratic timidity. Nor do we think it 
unlikely, that when history shall have made 
known the inner life of our own British court 
and other courts of Europe, it will appear, in 
black and white, that the shortcomings and 
delays of the hour arise from a German desire 
not to do serious or lasting injury to so con- 
servative a power as Russia, on the head of 
whose sovereign alone, with the exception of 
Queen Victoria, a crown sits firmly. As bearing 
on this all-engrossing subject, we may mention 
Sauppe’s “Sketches from Crimean History ;”* 
a series of outlines, giving intelligent and 
readable notices of the tribes and peoples which 
have invaded and inhabited the Crimea, from 
the earliest historical period down to the 
present day, and specifying the social elements 
which they have severally, and in combination, 
introduced into that important peninsula. A 
book for general reading is ‘The Contest in 
the Black Sea,” by T. Mundt,} who, in a light 
and pleasing manner, which we should be glad 
to see more common among our ponderous 
cousins, “tells all about”—1. The universal 
dominion of Russia in the Pontus. 2. Cathe- 
rine IV. and her favourites. 3. Potemkin. 
4. The influence of Voltaire on Russia’s pro- 
jects of dominion in the East. 5. The Peace 
of Kinardiji. 6. The Empress Catherine's 
Comedy to celebrate her victory over the Turks. 
7. The development of Peter the Great's ideas. 
8. The first steps towards the Conquest of the 
Crimea in Russia’s dominion on the ocean. 9. 
The Emperor Joseph in Petersburg. 10. A Visit 
of the Princess of Prussia to the Russian Court. 
11. The Conquest of the Crimea. 12. The tri- 
umphant journey to Tauris. 15. Potemkin’s last 
wish on behalf of Russia's plans. 14. The seed and 
the manure of the Universal Dominion of Russia. 
Professor Neumann, of the University of Vienne, 
has given to the public a work} which they 
should study who are good-natured enough to 
believe that the House of Hapsburg ever has 
been, or, in the present European crisis, will be, 
honest and straightforward. The author has 





* Skizzen aus der Geschichte der Krim. Weimar, 
Béhlau ; London, Nutt. 

+ Der Kampf um das Schwarze Meer, von Theodor 
Mundt. 1 vol. 8vo. Braunschweig, Westermann; 
London, Nutt. 

t Recueil des Traités et Conventions conclus par 
lAutriche, etc. depuis 1763, jusqu’a nos jours; Tome i. 
par Dr. Leopold Neumann ; Leipzig, Brockhaus; Lon- 
don, Nutt, 
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collected not only the most important treaties, 
but, as far as he could, all the treaties concluded 
by Austria with other powers. As yet, only the 
first (out of four) volumes has appeared, bringing 
the subject matter down to the peace of Lune- 
ville in 1801. It gives us pleasure to observe 
a translation into German of Lord Mahon’s 
“ History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles.”* Its author, Dr. 
Frederick Steger, hasshown himself equal to the 
task,and Lord Mahon’s merits as an historian are 
recognized no less liberally than discriminatingly. 
Only the first volume is yet before the public. 
Classical literature has at present but one 
school, thatof Germany, whence English scholars, 
* Geschichte von England, ete. Deutsch von 


Dr. F. Steger. ‘Braunschweig, Westermann; London, 
Nutt. 





no less than scholars of less cultivated lands, 
borrow their scholarship, and yet remain in the 
rear of the position held by their accomplished 
leaders. Among recent publications in this 
department of culture are the works of Socrates, 
in Greek and German, edited, with annotations, 
by Dr. G, E. Benseler, whose competency may 
be judged of by the fact, that for nearly thirty 
years he has been occupied almost exclusively 
by this his favourite author. We welcome a 
second edition of Baiter’s Plato,* the appearance 
of which shows at once the attention paid to 
that profound and eloquent Greek, and the high 
estimate in which the present editor and his 
coadjutors are held. 





* Platonis Opera Omnia recognoverunt J. G. Baiterus, 
J. C. Orellius, A. G. Wincklemannus. Vol. xiv., ed. ii. 
Ziirich, Meyer und Zeller; London, Nutt. 





Christliche Symbolik (Christian Symbolism). 


Regensburg: Manz. 


A coop name is here appended to a good book. 
The book is classical in its kind. The book 
has the further recommendation of being wanted. 
It was wanted in its native land; it is wanted 
in England. Our literature has, so far as we 
know, nothing of the kind; yet is the kind 
one of no small importance. What is symbolism? 
Symbolism is the science of images, whether 
painted, sculptured, hewn, or constructed. Ihe 
universe is a symbol; the greatest of symbols ; 
or rather, it is a system of symbols; the outer 
image of the inner spirit; the visible sign of 
the invisible Creator. But our author treats 
of Christian symbols; that is, of signs and 
tokens of thoughts, ideas, affections, and cha- 
racters consecrated by the Christian religion, 
and embodied in the products of Christian art. 
Under this wide definition a place might be 
claimed by poetry, and another place by music ; 
for they are ministers in the universal Church, 
and symbolise while they satisfy wants and 
affections of the human soul. Indeed, even 
speech is a species of symbol ; for speech is an 
uttered image of thought,—an aerial messenger 
and representation of mind. But, in its more 
limited and ordinary acceptation, Christian 
symbolism deals with the imitative arts in 
their application to Christian ideas and objects. 
Thus, the cross is the recognised symbol of the 
crucified One, and of the religion He gave to the 
world. This is nearly the first and the most 
venerable of Christian symbols. Alas! that 
“cloud of Witnesses ” is utterly unseen by ordi- 
nary eyes. Puritanism, finishing the ruin begun 
by Protestantism, has Jeft our churches bare 


By Wotreanc Menzer. 2 vols. 8vo. 1855. 


London: Nutt. 


no less of suggestive thought and emotion 
than of beauty. In the blossoming time of 
the medieval Christianity, however, the outer 
church sparkled and glowed, glittered and shone, 
with expressive symbols. Symbol was every- 
where, and everywhere did symbol utter its 
thoughts, declare its truths, and proclaim its 
facts to the instructed eye; and the eye thus 
instructed, and thus struck and filled, became a 
telegraph to the heart and the soul, which, re- 
ceiving its communications, became thereby 
inflamed, delighted, awed, subdued, renewed. 
Thus, the Gospel was preached from every corner 
of every gable, every figure on every vestment, 
every pane in every window, every gesture of 
every priest. The preaching was made in the 
highest style of art. Witness our ancient cathe- 
drals, grand and impressive even in their present 
nudity. The preaching was, too, the utterance 
of one sublime, complex thought; for it repre- 
sented the Christianity of the day in all the 
multiplicity of its parts, the unity of its design, 
the oneness of its effect, and the greatness and 
depth of its impression. Of course, the sym- 
bolism was powerful. Such preaching could 
not fail to subjugate and sway human hearts. 
Will it ever come back again? Not as the 
result of a wish or a striving. The esthetic 
sentiments are only servants, and await the 
bidding of our master powers; and, if ever 
Christian symbolism is ever to flourish again, it 
can be only as the natural growth of a living 
and prolific Christian faith. Yet the revival of 
the servant may at least betoken the revival of 
his lord, and we are not without hope that the 
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appearance of the present volume may herald 
the coming of a new day. The following observa- 
tions, translated from Herr Menzel’s preface, 
not only run in the direction of our remarks, 
but confirm their tendency :— 


The knowledge of these things is so much darkened, 
that even many pious priests no longer understand the 
ancient images which are seen in their own churches; 
and that the finest and most thoughtful of the treatises 
and homilies of the Fathers and the pious writers of 
the ancient Church, which contain figurative interpre- 
tations, and are the chief sources of information for 
ecclesiastical symbolism, belong to the most forgotten 
things in the whole province of human knowledge. 
Yet an image, like a word, is a sacred thing. The 
Saviour spake in images. An image, like a word, is a 
thing of power with the people, far more penetrating 
than any word. The world was more pious so long as 
laymen, no less than priests, were familiar with the 
Christian symbols ; so long as every one understood the 
imagery with which art decorated the churches, and 
found in Nature herself a yet richer Picture-Bible. 
The world was more pious when people knew what 
religious symbol was linked with each of the seasons, 
with every day of the year, and with the name of every 
man’s guardian saint ; when, in the natural phenomena 
of every period, and even in beasts, plants, and stones, 
people recognised what was symbolical, and in the 
symbol saw the signature of the Holy One on every 
creature. But now, for too long has this knowledge 
grown dim, till at length it has all but vanished. 
Already, for many generations, has the so-called classical 
culture thrown into the background what is Christian in 
thought and emotion; and so carefully has it nourished 
a heathen element, that the major part of our scholars 
and poets have as little feeling of the deep things of 
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Christianity as a Lucian of old. The Church partly 
saw itself robbed of her ancient imagery, and, in part, 
was compelled to set up in its consecrated places the 
signs and reminiscences of paganism, and even heathen 
statues, under Christian Itl customary, 
in contemplating the sacred imagery of the Church, 
to think only of the masterly handling, of the pencil, 
and the genius of the manner, without regard to the 
thought intended to be conveyed. All the art-criticism 
and art-history of recent days have been framed under 
this influence. No one any longer asks after the 
Chureh,—her laws, her symbolism,—after the original 
and the sole object of the sacred figures, namely, the 
fostering of devotion. We need no longer wonder to 
behold in our galleries the holiest images mixed up 
with Dutch animal paintings ; and as little need there 
be any suprise that, on the other side, even in our 
churches, homage is paid to the eye of mere worldly 
delight by images which are anything but holy. 

The work, arranged in alphabetical order, 
comprehends the whole range of its subject, 
taken in the largest sense. Scarcely, therefore, 
need we add that it is very full of useful mate- 
rials. Here the artist, as well as the divine, 
and here, too, may the ordinary Christian, find 
condensed and clearly-written summaries of 
knowledge, gathered from most numerous and 
widely-distant quarters, bearing on the topics 
and pursuits with which they are interested ; 
and very few persons of any pretensions to cul- 
ture or intelligence can carry their eye over the 
well-filled pages without pleasure or profit. We 
cherish a hope that the work will soon appear in 
an English dress. 





Die Symbolik (The Doctrinal Position of the several Christian Confessions .and Religious 


Denominations). By A. H. Baten. 
London: Nutt. 


Our English title expresses the object and 
scope of this work but imperfectly. If, how- 
ever, the reader desired to study the use and 
progress of the distinctive principles of the 
several Christian churches in the world, in a 
full, fair, and impartial way, with a just, philo- 
sophical appreciation of their individual posi- 
tions, and so much of their history as might be 
serviceable for the understanding of the succes- 
sive points, then he might advantageously be 
referred to the work now under consideration. 
A few details as to its contents will throw addi- 
tional light on the author's purpose. As yet, 
only the first volume has appeared ; and this 
volume confines itself to what may be termed 
a philosophical treatise on the distinctive princi- 
ples and practices of Roman Catholicism. The 
volume is divided into two parts. In the first 
part, Professor Baier discourses of the idea and 
the principles of Roman Catholicism in general ; 
first telling us what the system is, and then 
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subjecting the whole to systematic criticism. 
The subject is pursued in successive chapters, 
which treat of the Genesis, or rise and progress 
of Roman Catholicism; of its general character ; 
of the doctrines of the Church ; of the qualities 
and signs of the Church ; of traditions of the 
episcopacy, comprising the popedom. The 
second part handles the various subjects of 
Roman Catholicism in the organization of its 
several spheres; and here are brought, under 
systematic statement and critical investigation, 
the constitution of the Church, and its relations 
to the civil power, and to systematic knowledge 
or theological science; the functions of the 
sacerdotal order; the episcopacy, the primacy, 
and the alleged divinity of their origin; the 
creeds of the general councils; the doctrines 
which bring salvation; the sacraments; the 
ritual, comprising the objects of worship, and 
the discipline enforced in the Church. Fi inally, 
a chapter is devoted to the consideration of the 
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relation of Roman Catholicism to art and to 
morals. The work, however, is not character- 
ised until we have guarded the reader against 
the supposition that we have here a product of 
vulgar controversy. It is to the honour of 
German scholarship that theological topics can 


be handled apart from the odium theologicum. 
The present volume is a proof, and will richly 
reward the pains of those who prefer accurate 
knowledge to partisan exaggerations, and think 
it a duty to hear before they strike, andto reflect 
before they commend. 





System der Psychologie (A system of Psychology). 
London: Nutt. 


Brockhaus. 


Psycnonoey, or the science of the soul, is to be 
discriminated from ortology in its application to 
the soul, or the science of the inner being, or 
essence of the soul. A true Psychology asks 
not whether the soul is material or immaterial ; 
nor, consequently, does it to attempt to distin- 
guish what is material from what is immaterial ; 
but, leaving questions of the kind as being 
mere verbal disputes, and quietly ignoring all 
the illusory subject of modes and essences of 
being, contents itself with what may be the 
humbler, but is certainly the more useful, task 
of observing the actual qualities and workings 
of that inner principle, power, or life, which is 
the centre and the spring of our higher exist- 
ence, and which men agree to denominate the 
soul. Such is the fundamental doctrine of 
Doctor Fortlage’s method. The principle has 
our entire concurrence, and we are glad to re- 
ceive a work that disowns and exposes the mis- 
leading notion which, owing to the anatomical 
celebrity of Gall and Spurzheim, has obtained 
too much prevalence in England, namely, that 
by the activities of the outer senses you may 
make yourself acquainted with the workings of 
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the inner faculties. In regard to Psychology, 
the only true observation is self-observation ; 
and he that will carefully study himself may 
obtain a practical, as well as a very useful, ac- 
quaintance with all that is possible to know, 
and all that it most concerns him to know, 
respecting his own soul or mind, and so respect- 
ing finite mind in general. It is not to be con- 
cluded, from this remark, that such knowledge 
will satisfy all conditions or answer all purposes. 
There still remains room, if not an urgent 
need, for a scientific handling of the matter ; 
such, for instance, as is presented in the volume 
now under our eye. That volume which will 
amply repay careful study, and which forms the 
first part of the work, consists of four chapters, 
besides an introduction, in which the author, 
after a general statement of his views and ob- 
jects, treats of the objects of Psychology, and 
of the literature of Psychology. The first 
chapter handles the subject of consciousness ; 
the second sets forth the general qualities of our 
ideas or conceptions; and the fourth chapter 
discourses of the relations of our consciousness 
to our ideas. 





Beitrage Zur Geschichte der Reformation. (A Memoir of Christopher Scheurl the Second). By 


F’. FRETHERRN von Sopen. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Tue volume is of a kind of which we have too 
few representatives in our English literature. 
It brings to light the inner life of a period, as 
seen in and around an individual of little more 
than ordinary elevation and importance. Now, 
since social life is made up of the lives of such 
persons, the exact presentation of the lives of 
such persons would be a true and reliable por- 
trayal of social life. Unhappily, the world has 


not yet outgrown the silly admiration of titles, 
coronets, batons, and sceptres ; and so, instead of 
a history of man, we have nothing better than 
a history of nobles, warriors, and princes. 
Scheurl was only in a qualified sense an ordinary 
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person. By birth a gentleman, he, by his own 
merit, raised himself to a position of credit in 
his native city of Nuremberg, through his 
culture and intelligence became an associate or 
correspondent of most of the prominent men of 
his age, and eventually was honoured (?) by a 

atent of nobility. The age was the Lutheran 
Reformation. In these pages. then, the reader 
is introduced behind the scenes during the 
acting of—next to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity—the greatest of the world-dramas. 

The author unfolds his facts in a simple 
and interesting manner, supplying materials 
for those scene-painters of history, who, like 
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Bulwer Lytton, or Macaulay, or Walter Scott, 
can make an age live over again, and reproduce 
an event in nearly all its original vividness. 
The facts and materials here furnished are the 
well-earned reward of many years’ study. 

In 1837, Von Soden published a life of 
Scheurl, and thought he had said of him all 
that could be said, ‘The appearance of that 
work occasioned disclosures of other sourees of 
information of the highest value, especially 
family archives. An inspection of these con- 
vinced the author that it was his duty to study 
the subject afresh. This volume is the re- 
sult. If the reader is not already convinced 
of its value, at least as “‘ a contribution to 
the History of the Reformation,” let him 
be told that he may here improve his 
acquaintance with the foremost men of the 
age of the Reformation in both camps, and 
derive singular aid in appreciating the several 
forces which were then marshalled on the one 
side and on the other. The opportunity is the 
greater, because the subject of this Memoir, 
though an opponent of Luther, yet desired a 
reformation in the Romish Church; but, like 
many good men of the times, desired also that it 
should proceed from the bosom of the eccle- 
siastical community itself. This via media, 
however, was not God's way, and “ Wisdom 
is justified in all her children.” The work 


overflows with anecdotes characteristic of the 
day, and the men of the day. We trans- 
late one, which in a curious manner shows 
how high was the regard in which the famous 
Albert Diirer was held by his fellow-townsmen :— 

Diirer, in taking measures for repairing his residence, 
had neglected some of the requirements of the civic 
authorities of Nuremberg. Thereby he incurred a 
pecuniary penalty. Being, we suppose, like most 
artists, poor in purse, he begged a remission. The 
council replied (18th of June, 1527), that with every 
disposition to meet his wish, they were, for his own 
conyenience sake, unable to act towards him differently 
from others ; but so soon as he had paid the fine, the 
money should be restored to him (p. 300). 


Another anecdote calls up in our minds the 
words of Horace,— 


“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona ;” 


or, in plain English, there were Nightingales 
before the Crimean war; for, as our author 
narrates (p. 496), there existed in the city of 
Nuremberg an association of “honourable 
women,” whose business it was to visit child- 
bearing women during their pregnancy, and in the 
hour of their throes, stayed them, not only with 
sympathy and material succour, but also with 
sound advice and wise instruction. They also 
had the midwives of the place under their 
supervision, and were wont to meet them 
periodically for consultation and mutual aid. 





Gotthe’s Leben und Dichtungen (Goéthe’s Life and Poetry exhibited in their reciprocal 


Influence.) By Aucusr Srress, 


Every life ought to be apoem. Emphatically, 
a poem-maker must be a poem-liver. He who 
shows an ideal to the world must himself be the 
ideal that he shows. In truth, none can show 
an ideal the reality of which exists not already 
in his own life. Hence all the great facts were 
the ideals they drew. Pre-eminently were 
Schiller and Goéthe their own poems. Having 
these views, we entirely approve of the object 
of this author as announced in his title-page ; 


Wiesbaden : Kreidel und Niedner. 


London : Nutt. 


for a poet cannot be portrayed apart from his 
poetry, nor can a poetry be characterized apart 
from the life of the poet. It remains to say 
that Herr Spiess has accomplished his object 
successfully. The reciprocal action of the poet 
and the poem is here well described, and a nar- 
rative has, in consequence, been produced, 
which is itself not unlike a poem, though it 
would be saying too much to declare that the 
story of this great life is itself a great poem. 





Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke der Alten Kunsh (A Gallery of Heroical Images of ancient Art). By 


Dr. Jonn OverBEcH. 


GRECIAN art is for the most part meant; and 
only a particular portion of that art is here 
treated of, namely, the ideal or mythological 
images which have for their background and 
source the legendary (heroic) poetry of the early 
ages. A very elegant subject this; and, at least, 
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London: Nutt. 


in the accompanying lithographic tables—thirty- 
three in number—very elegantly is the subject 
handled .Besides a minute, artistic, and his« 
toric explanation of the numerous figures given 
in the Pictoria] Atlas, the author, in his letter- 
press, sreats, among other points, of the intimate 
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and reciprocal influence of poetry and the 
imitative arts—a subject of great interest, and 
handled satisfactorily. The explanatory remarks 
suffice to show how very serviceable such a work 
would be in classical instruction; for each of 
these pictures, whether copied from painting, 
statuary, or sculpture, is a visible comment on 
some poetic passage, and the perception of the 
former is the comprehension of the latter. ‘The 
more advantageous is such a study of art and of 
literature ; because, while the impressions of art 
give vividness, as well as distinctness, to the 
impressions of literature, and the processes of 


literature give utterance and impressiveness to 
the ideas of art, by both is the taste cultivated 
and refined, the observation exercised, and no 
few of the higher faculties of the mind receive 
commendable gratification. We can, therefore, 
conscientiously recommend this admirable work, 
not only to the elegant tables of the drawing- 
room and the boydoir, but also to the lecture 
and class room, and even venture to Say that no 
professor of classical literature or classical art 
should deny himself and his pupils the advan- 
tages which it offers. 





Der Parlamentarismus (The Parliamentary System in its Present Condition). 
Berlin: Besser. 


1 vol. 8vo. 


Tats book is written in the same tone as that 
which dictated Prince Albert's unwise remark, 
that our Parliamentary system was on its trial, 
only that Herr Bucher considers the trial all 
but over, and the matter nearly ready for 
judgment. Indeed, he has even pronounced a 
judgment, and one of a condemnatory kind. 
The author is not without pretensions to a hear- 
ing on British topics. In his native land he 
has considerable repute as familiar with British 
affairs, and is favourably known as the writer 
of numerous essays in the periodicals of the 
hour, in which he treats of the English people 
in their domestic and commercial relations. 
On these points he is wont to speak in terms 
which are no less gratifying than just. In 
the present publication, however, he deepens 
the colours of disapprobation, in which he had 
already depicted our civil and political institu- 
tions. The Parliamentary system of England, 
in his opinion, is not a free, healthy, and 
vigorous growth ef modern times and new ideas, 
but a degeneracy from the Wittinagemote of 
Saxon days. Parliament then was a depository 
of really delegated power ; Parliament now is 
an aggregate of self-elected and self-sustained 
interest, with a mere show of delegation, and 
with a really independent authority. But such 
a system subsists by mutual accommodation and 
perpetual balancings. A supports B, provided 


By L. Bucuer. 
London: Nutt. 


B supports A. To support is to job, and 
jobbery involves intrigue, dishonesty, and party 
conflict. These are the real activities of the 
British Parliamentary system. One consequence 
is, that the people are taxed without being 
governed ; another, that government is carried on 
without administration. The evidence is found 
in actual social evils, which the Parliament does 
nothing to remove, and in speculations, neglects, 
disasters, very numerous and very ruinous, such 
as the war in the Crimea has brought to light. 
The Parliamentary system, then, is con- 
demnable ; for it is without organisation, with- 
out utility ; and, inaddition to these negations, 
it overflows with evil, and is fraught with danger. 
If our author may be believed, England is not 
far from the brink of ruin. So difficult is it for a 
foreigner to judge of our institutions. It cannot 
be denied, indeed, that he has only too many 
facts on his side; but he knows little or nothin 
of the corrective, conservative, invigorating, an 
sustaining power inherent in the very heart of the 
British people. This has been our sheet-anchor 
in many atempest; and with the aid of this the 
nation will, we doubt not, outride the present 
storm. Meanwhile, it may be well for our 
readers to see how our political condition, at the 

resent moment, is viewed by a thoughtful and 
impartial observer. 
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